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PREFACE. 


—— 


Tue want of a Year Book emanating from official sources has for 
some time past been making itself felt both from abroad and within 
the colony. 


It has been found that the voluminous information published in 
the Statistical Register, valuable as it undoubtedly is, fails to satisfy 
the growing need, and the necessity for the issue of particulars in an 
epitomised form has become apparent. 


Under instructions from the Honourable the Home Secretary, 
an endeavour has been made to prepare a handbook that it is hoped 
will serve. to illustrate in a concise manner the varied resources of 
the colony. 


Consequent on the pressure of the routine duties of the office, 
this work has been compiled mainly in private hours, and it therefore 
cannot but be feared that it leaves much to be desired, both with 
regard to information and arrangement, and possibly—notwithstanding 
that the greatest care has been exercised—in some instances as to 
accuracy—faults common to initial works of this description, but 
which admit of correction in subsequent issues. 
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Part I, 
Gaz © GireA EY: 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Queensland, occupying the north-eastern portion of the island 
continent of Australia, comprises a territory of 668,497 square miles, 
and thus is more than twice the size of New South Wales and nearly 
eight times that of Victoria; and, Russia alone excepted, is greatly 
larger than any country in Europe, exceeding in extent the Empires 
of Germany and Austro- Hungary together by nearly one-half of their 
combined area. Starting at Point Danger on the eastern seaboard 
near the 28th parallel of south latitude, the Colony of Queensland is 
bounded on the south by New South Wales; Macpherson’s Range, 
the Great Dividing Range, the Dumaresq River, the Barwon River, 
and the 29th degree of south latitude forming the line of demareation; 
it is limited on the west by the 141st meridian of east longitude as far 
north as the 26th degree of south latitude ; from thence by the 138th 
meridian, by these marching with the province of South Australia 
as far as the Gulf of Carpentaria; thence under special statute 
(43 Vic. No. 1) nearly to the 9th parallel. On the north by a line 
easterly passing close to New Guinea at the mouth of the Baxter 
River as far as the Great Barrier Reef, which, with a line south in 
continuation to the north point of Fraser’s or Great Sandy Island, 
and thence by the Pacific Ocean to Point Danger, constitutes the 
eastern limit. 


This vast territory, extending as it does for 1,300 miles from 
north to south, and 900 miles from east to west, of necessity includes 
great varieties of soil and climate, which by natural sequence give 
origin to products of both the temperate and torrid zones. 


The physical features of Southern Queensland are very similar to 
those of New South Wales, consisting near the coast of short rivers, 
the centres of fertile valleys separated by ranges more or less elevated, 
but rarely of sufficient height to aspire to the dignity of mountains, 
although here and there are to be found peaks of considerable altitude. 
The more important rivers find their source in the Great Dividing 
Range—a generic term applied to the mountain chain which, in many 
parts under specific names, extends throughout the length of the 
colony, separating the waters flowing easterly from those flowing 
westerly and southerly. This range, continuing through from New 
South Wales near the 152nd meridian, maintains a distance of from 
100 to 300 miles from the coast to about the 21st parallel of south 
latitude, where it approaches nearer to thg sea, until its termination 


at Cape York. 
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The country to the west of this range largely consists of undu- 
lating downs, lightly timbered, but yielding most nutritious grasses. 
For many years this portion of the colony was held to be unsuited 
for agriculture, although its value for pastoral purposes had long been 
recognised. This fallacy has now been exploded, and beyond doubt 
large areas of our Western lands only need a readily accessible market 
to ensure their being placed under tribute to the farmer. In common 
with the greater part of Australia, Central and Southern Queensiand 
suffer from an irregular supply of surface water. The absence of high 
mountain ranges possessing a perpetual snow-line renders the rivers of 
the colony uneven in the extreme as to their flow, at one time, under 
the influence of continued rains, emulating in volume the mighty rivers 
of other continents, and again, in time of drought, dwindling to a silver 
thread, which in turn is too frequently swallowed by the thirsty sand, 
until naught remains but a series of pools more or less isolated from 
each other. Great loss amongst the flocks and herds of the grazier 
has in the past resulted from this absence of permanent surface water, 
but experience now shows that much of this may be obviated by 
drawing upon the subterranean supplies which Nature has so liberally 
provided. 


Northern Queensland is more highly favoured both in the quality 
of its soil and the regularity of its rainfall. The latter is induced by 
the configuration of the coast-line on the east and north, and the 
greater altitude of the mountain ranges, which here approach nearer 
to the ocean. Mount Bellenden-Ker, in the vicinity of Cardwell, is 
the highest point in Queensland, and, as found by Mr. Meston, 
5,270 feet above the level of the sea. On the eastern seaboard the 
vallevs of nearly all of the many small rivers consist of the richest 
serub soils, which have been proved to possess a fertility which under 
favourable conditions at times becomes phenomenal. 


The clmate of a country so extensive as Queensland varies, of 
necessity, according to locality, but on the whole may be described as 
a very healthy one. Although at each new settlement the miasmatic 
fevers common to all freshly opened up countries prevail for a time, 
especially in the North, giving trouble to those whose constitutions or 
whose callings cause them to be peculiarly liable to attack, yet as the 
country becomes more fully occupied, and drainage and clearing 
extend, the fever line is found to recede, and many places at one time 
deemed most unhealthy are now found to possess a reputation for 
salubrity. 


During 1895 the temperature, &e., at Brisbane was, maximum in 
shade, $3°0 ; minimum in shade, 36°6 ; mean of the year in shade, 
686. Rainfall—number of wet days, 105; number of inches, 59°112, 
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GHOLOGY, 
(Kindly contributed by R. L. Jack, Esq., Government Geologist.) 

No intelligent observer travelling over Queensland can fail to 
note that the colony presents two distinet types of physical geography 
such as in the old world would inevitably have become the homes of 
races differing in manners and language. The highlands would have 
been the last stronghold of a pecple whose skill lay in the arts of war 
and the chase, while the lowlands would have been occupied by a 
people to whom the quality of the soil was the first consideration. 
Queensland possesses, it is true, both types of country, but it was 
fated to be occupied during the latter half of the present century by 
the offspring of a race in which the two classes had at last happily 
blended. The aborigmes may indeed for the moment be regarded by 
a flight of fancy as the occupants of the mountain fastnesses, but for 
practical purposes they are even now a “negligible quantity.” The 
land is occupied by a mixed white race, content peacefully to divide 
the advantages of a fertile soil on the one hand and on the other the 
manufacturing and trading facilities offered by the presence of mineral 
wealth and access by the Pacific seaboard to the marts of the old world. 


As is always the case, the physical geography depends closely on 
the geological structure. The highlands are built up of the denuded 
remnants of ancient rocks which have not only been elevated but have 
also undergone a high degree of metamorphism. These ancient rocks 
occur in two areas: one traced from the Northern Territory of South 
Australia into Queensland near the tropic of Capricorn, and lying 
north and west of a line comprising the heads of the Georgina, 
Hamilton, McKinlay, Leichhardt, and Gregory Rivers; and the other 
comprising the eastern portion of the Cape York Peninsula and the 
district lying between the Pacific coast line and the heads of the 
Burdekin, Fitzroy, Mary, Brisbane, and Condamine Rivers. In a 
word the highlands form a coastal belt, which is interrupted only in one 
place by the lowland area extending from the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
vid the southern heads of the Flinders and the heads of the Diamen- 
tina and Thomson. The lowlands then spread out to south-west and 
south-east, and pass into South Australia and New South Wales.* 


In the highland belt, besides granite and other plutonic rocks, the 
palzozoic and mesozoic rocks are well represented. There are, it is 
true, immense areas where schists, slates, greywackes, quartzites, and 
other metamorphic rocks whose precise age has not been determined, 
are met with. But Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, Permian, 
Triassic, and Jurassic formations have been recognised over extensive 
districts. These formations are the sources of all the mineral riches 
of the colony, with the sole exception of opals. Gold, tin, silver, lead, 
and copper occur in rocks of various ages up to the Carboniferous. 


* See Geological Map of Queensland: Brisbane, 1892. 
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The earlier part of the Permo-Carboniferous age—(roughly speaking, 
contemporaneous with the European Coal Measures)—was a notable 
time for the production of gold (Gympie, &c.). The newer part (say 
Permian) was marked by the deposition of extensive coal seams 
(Bowen River, &e.). Well on in the Mesozoic times (Triassic and 
Jurassic) further coal seams were deposited (Burrum and Ipswich). 


During the time represented by these rocks many successive 
elevations and depressions of the land had taken place; but it was 
not till late in Mesozoic times that that great depression of the 
Central and South-western area occurred to which we owe the forma- 
tion of what have been referred to as the “lowlands.” After this 
depression, in Cretaceous times, an inland sea was partly filled in, 
first with sandy sediments and then with muddy and argillaceous 
deposits derived from the waste of the remaining land. To the fact 
that the sandy sediments carry the rainfall from their outcrops on the 
flanks of the Eastern ranges beneath the comparatively impermeabie 
shales of the Western downs, we owe the artesian water which is the 
one thing needful in the arid regions of the West. 


Later, but still in Cretaceous times, an elevation took place, and 
was followed by a depression, during which the “ Desert Sandstone” 
was laid down, accompanied by the deposition of much silica in 
solution in various forms, including that of the “ noble” opal. 


The Desert Sandstone (now existing for the most part in isolated 
tab'elands) must have covered the greater part of the interior of the 
colony. 


After the close of the Cretaceous period, we first meet with the 
remains of a peculiar land fauna, the ancestors of the present 
marsupial fauna of Australia, of which, as is fitting, the most exten- 
sive collection in the world is preserved in the Queensland Museum. 


Tertiary and “Recent” freshwater gravels (as well as some of the 
Desert Sandstone conglomerates) contain alluvial gold and tin derived 
from the waste of the ancient rocks. 


MINERALS. 

The mineral resources of the colony are undoubtedly very great, 
and (gold perhaps excepted) may be considered as comparatively 
untouched. Gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, manganese, bismuth, 
antimony, cinnabar, iron, and coal, besides other minerals, have all 
been found throughout the country, some of them in large quantities. 
Many of the precious stones are known to exist, and specimens of the 
diamond, ruby, sapphire, emerald, garnet, and other jewels have been 
discovered, whilst the noble opal, which is obtained in the Mitchell 
and Warrego pastoral districts, is considered by judges to be equal to 
the finest Hungarian variety of that stone. 
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FLORA. 

The flora of Queensland is both varied and extensive. 

The indigenous grasses, of which there are numerous kinds, 
possess nutritious qualities, which render the pasture lands of the 
colony second to none in the world, and form, with but little exception, 
the support of the 20,000,060 sheep and 7,000,000 cattle of which its 
flocks and herds are comprised. 


The country is in parts heavily timbered; many of the larger 
varieties of trees attain almost colossal size. Of the different woods 
some from their durability are amongst the most valuable in the 
world, whilst others from the beauty of their grain are eminently 
fitted for the finer work of the cabinetmaker, only requiring to be 
better known to ensure larger demand, nor are there wanting represen- 
tatives possessing rare medicinal qualities. 


FAUNA. 

The animals indigenous to the country are principally marsupials, 
and although they suffice for the wants of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
are to the white settlers more of a curse than a blessing, being useless 
for food purposes, and more than ordinarily destructive to both grasses 
and crops. Kangaroos and wallabies increased in numbers to such 
an extent that a few years ago Boards were appointed all over the 
colony to deal with the pest, and a price set on their scalps. This led 
to the employment of a large number of men for their destruction, and 
opened up a market for the skins, which are now exported in consider- 
able quantities. 

Of the carnivora, dingoes and native cats are the principal 
representatives, the former, for the killing of which a reward is also 
offered by the authorities, being very destructive to young calves and 
lambs. 

Although possessing but little commercial importance, yet a study 
of the animal kingdom, both of the past in its fossils and of the 
present in its living marsupials, is calculated to prove of great interest 
to the naturalist. 

A consideration of the aquatic branch of our fauna, whilst of at 
least equal value from a scientist’s point of view, would, besides, seem 
to offer greatly increased possibilities to the utilitarian. Up to the 
present the wealth to be derived in this direction has hardly been 
touched. The dugong, a mammal of a kind partaking somewhat of 
both the porpoise and the seal, and which often attains a great s1Ze, 
yields an oil which by many medical authorities is considered superior 
to that of cod liver for pulmonary complaints, whilst its flesh, cured 
after the manner of bacon, is most nutritious for invalids. 

The edible oyster is found in abundance all along the eastern 
coast, and forms an important article of export, whilst the large 
molluse, which furnishes the mother-of-pearl of commerce and also 
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the precious pearl of the jeweller, finds a habitat in the waters of 
Northern Queensland, where that bonne bouche to the epicure of the 
Chinese Empire, the béche-de-mer, is also procurable. In addition to 
the foregoing, both the fresh and the salt waters of the colony abound 
in fish, and the slight investigation which has been made into the 
habits of the species frequenting the ocean depths is sufficient to prove 
that inexhaustible quantities only await enterprise and a market. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

The coast-line is very broken and bordered by many islands, some 
of which create by their situation safe and commodious harbours. 
Although unable to boast of one equal to Port Jackson for natural 
facilities, yet there are several in Queensland which, after the expendi- 
ture of comparatively small sums of money, have proved themselves 
equal to the requirements of important trade, and capable of improve- 
ment to an extent sufficient to render them second to but few in the 
world. Proceeding in geographical order from the south— 


Porrs and Harpours. 

Brisbane, the capital of the colony, is the first port arrived at. 
Jits limit extends from Caloundra Head in the North to the southern 
end of Stradbroke Island in the South, a distance in a direct line of 
about 80 miles, and includesal) navigable rivers and creeks debouching 
between these points. The outer harbour is entirely natural, and 
consists of an indentation in the coast known as Moreton Bay, 
land-locked by Moreton and Stradbroke islands, which form an 
enclosure available for shipping of about 20 milesin length by a width 
of some 16 miles, thus affording an anchorage of practically unlimited 
extent. The entrance for ships of size is from the north between 
Moreton Island and the mainland, although vessels of little draught can 
pass either between the two islands or to the south of Stradbroke. These 
latter channels involve, however, risky navigation, the former of the two 
especially so. The principal entrance is easy of access to mariners 
conversant with the course, and particularly so in case of steamers. 
Quite recently, however, the access has been improved by the opening 
up and lighting of what is known as the North-west Channel. ‘This 
involved the construction of a new lighthouse at Caloundra, leading 
lights on Bribie Island, and a series of buoys on the various banks, 
some of them fitted with gas apparatus. This channel is available 
from either the north or south, and is considered to greatly facilitate 
the entrance to the port. Once within the Bay, safe anchorage for an 
unlimited number of ships is available. The inner port is found in the 
Brisbane River, which, at one time only navigable by seagoing ships 
of the smallest size, is now available to steamers of 6,000 tons. This 
yesult has been obtained by an expenditure of £367,000— exclusive of 
vutlay for plant—principally devoted to dredging a channel through 
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the various banks, whereby a minimum depth of 19 feet 6 inches at 
high-water spring tides has been secured right to the wharves at 
Brisbane, a distance of about 18 miles. 


The next port, Maryborough, extends from Hook Point on the 
south to a line west from about Indian Head on the north, with 
entrances from both directions; the latter, however, having a bar 
exposed to winds from the south and east. The outer harbour is 
formed by Fraser’s Island, and the inner one by the dredging of the 
Mary River as far as the town of Maryborough, a distance of 20 
miles from the mouth. The outer harbour can be reached from the 
north by ships of moderate size. Wide Bay bar, the southern entrance, 
can be crossed by vessels not drawing more than 15 feet, whilst the 
Mary River as far as the town carries a depth of 17 feet at high-water 
spring tides. 


Bundaberg, the next port of cail, is situated on the Burnett River, 
about 10 miles from its mouth. The harbour consists of the river 
alone, which has been dredged to a depth of 15 feet at high-water 
springs. 


Port Curtis, the harbour upon which the town of Gladstone is 
situated, is the next of the more important havens. It is, from a 
maritime point of view, one of the best in Queensland, shelter being 
afforded by Facing and Curtis Islands. It presents especial facilities 
for shipment of cattle. 


Rockhampton, including the anchorage in Keppel Bay and the 
inner harbour of the Fitzroy, ranks as second in importance in the 
colony, taking, indeed, first place with respect to exports. Keppel 
Bay does not afford very efficient shelter, but the Fitzroy River has, 
by means of dredging and the erection of training walls, been made 
available to vessels of considerable size. An important addition to 
the facilities offered by this harbour is now in progress. At Broad- 
mount, some 7 or 8 miles up the Fitzroy River from deep water at 
Sea Reach, wharfage is being provided, which it is proposed to connect 
by rail with Rockhampton. Here a large basin exists, with a depth 
of from 6 to 9 fathoms, access to which will be secured for vessels of 
the largest size by a comparatively small amount of dredging. Port 
Alma, a little to the south of this, and situated at the mouth of 
Casuarina Creek, a portion of the Fitzroy estuary, also affords good 
anchorage, but is not so favourably placed for connection by rail with 


Rockhampton. 


Mackay, which is more of a roadstead than a harbour, is of 
importance as the outlet of one of the leading sugar districts of the 
colony. Ships of size anchor some miles from the shore under the lee 


of Flat Top Island. 
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Bowen, or Port Denison, a harbour formed by the shelter dcr-ved 
from Gloucester and other islands, is the outlet fora considerable 
pastoral area principally devoted to the breeding of cattle. The Bay 
itself is considered by many to be the site of the most picturesquely 
situated town in the colony. 

Townsville, the third harbour of the colony as regards trade, and 
the most important in the Northern division, is indebted for its 
prominence to its proximity to the rich goldfields of the Kennedy dis- 
trict rather than to its natural facilities as a seaport, but the con- 
struction of breakwaters, combined with judicious dredging, have 
greatly added to its capabilities, whilst on the completion of the 
improvements which are in contemplation, its safety and convenience 
as a seaport are expected to fully equal the requirements of the large 
trade it is undoubtedly destined to secure. 

Hinchinbrook, which consists of the channel between the island 
of that name and the mainland, is one of the largest and finest natural 
harbours of Queensland, if not of Austratia, but does not contribute 
much to the seaboard trade of the colony, the lofty and rugged ranges 
at the back preventing access from all but a limited area. 

Dungeness, at the mouth of the Herbert River, on the southern 
limit of the port, is the entrepot of whatever trade the district affords. 
From here are carried in small vessels the sugars of the Ingham dis- 
trict, principally to Townsville for transhipment. 

Geraldton, at Gladys Inlet, on the Johnstone River, supplies the 
requirements of the sugar plantations on the banks of those streams. 
These are navigable only to vessels of limited tonnage; the close 
proximity of the Barrier Reef, however, renders access to the John- 
stone, in common with most of the rivers of North Queensland, easy 
and safe of attainment on all but rare occasions. 

Cairns, at the mouth of Trinity Inlet, is the coastal terminus of 
the Herberton Railway, and has been selected as the outlet of the rich 
mineral districts which surround and le to the west ot Herberton. 
The steep and rough nature of the country between the latter town 
and its seaport has been productive of great expense in the construc- 
tion of the railway, presenting engineering difficulties of no ordinary 
character. Whether this expense was justified, or an ocean terminus 
of greater facility of access should have been selected, are questions 
upon which opinion is divided, but the capabilities of Trinity Inlet as 
a harbour are undoubted. 

Cooktown, on the Endeavour River, is the seaport of the Palmer 
Gold Fields, as well as at present of the pastoral interests of the Cape 
York Peninsula. It is available to vessels of considerable tonnage, and 
is of historic interest as the site chosen by the great cireumnavigator, 
Captain James Cook, for repairing his ship, the “ Endeavour,” on the 
occasion of his coasting voyage along the eastern shores of Australia 
in 1770. 
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Port Kennedy, the name bestowed upon the harbour at Thursday 
Island, in Torres Straits, affords safe anchorage to vessels of the 
largest size, which until recently, however, loaded and discharged 
from and into moored lighters; but a jetty is now constructed which 
will obviate this necessity for most of the vessels entering the port. 
Port Kennedy has been selected by the Imperial Government as one 
of the stations to be garrisoned at the joint cost of the colonies. 
Fortifications have been erected there, and are manned by a detach- 
ment of the Queensland Permanent Artillery, maintained at the joint 
charge of the contributories. 


Normanton and Burketown, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, although 
not presenting especial natural facilities for harbours, would appear to 
be the best available on the southern limits of the Gulf. A suitable 
exercise of the engineer’s skill will no doubt be found equal to 
qualifying either of them for the important trade which must sooner or 
later be developed in that portion of the colony. 


RIVERS. 

The rivers of Queensland, except as to their estuaries, are for the 
most part, from a commercial standpoint, of little importance. Of 
those which flow eastward to the Pacific Ocean, the Logan and the 
Brisbane, debouching into Moreton Bay, and the Mary and the Burnett, 
entering Hervey’s Bay, belong to the Southern division of the colony. 
The Brisbane is 210 miles long, and provides drainage for an area of 
5,800 square miles; whilst the Mary and the Burnett have catchments 
of 3,900 and 13,388 square miles respectively. 

The Central division provides the largest of the Queensland 
rivers in the Fitzroy, running into Keppel Bay, the watershed of 
which, comprising an area of 55,603 square miles, includes a territory 
approximating the size of England and Wales. 

In the North, the best watered portion of the colony, is found the 
Burdekin, but little inferior in size to the Fitzroy, having a catchment 
of 53,529 square miles, and emptying into the Pacific at Upstart Bay. 
Proceeding northward, the Herbert and the Barron, of interest on 
account of their falls, and the Endeavour for its associations, are met 
with. North of these the combined river Normanby-Kennedy, running 
in two parallel channels, with various connecting branches, enters the 
ocean by three mouths at Princess Charlotte Bay. Of the rivers which 
flow westerly and northerly into the Gulf of Carpentaria, the Batavia 
would be worthy of note as the site of a Moravian Mission Station, 
established for the benefit of the aborigines ; but, besides, it possesses 
the natural requirements of a good harbour, and a large portion of its 
watershed is comprised of the richest agricultural scrub land. The 
Archer, the heads of which are occupied as the Coen Gold Fields; the 
Mitchell, which, besides draining a great extent of excellent pasture 
land, flows from ranges rich in auriferous deposit; the Gilbert, the 
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names of whose tributaries—the Etheridge and the Einasleigh—are 
alone sufficient to suggest, to one conversant with Queensland mining, 
dreams of untold wealth; the Norman, the Flinders, the Leichhardt, 
the Albert, and the Nicholson yield their quota to the productiveness 
of some of the colony’s best pasture lands, and at the same time have 
their sources in ranges prolific in minerals of all kinds. 


Of the rivers which flow southerly and westerly and water the 
western portions of the colony, some of the latter running westerly 
terminate in the lake district of South Australia, unless in time of 
drought they first disappear in the great central desert of the con- 
tinent ; whilst the former proceeding to the south contribute to the 
volume of the Darling, that mighty tributary of the Murray, the 
river par excellence of Australia. The Georgina, the Hamilton, the 
Diamantina, the Thomson, and the Bulloo belong to the former, and 
the Paroo, the Warrego, the Balonne, the Moonie, and the Macintyre 
to the latter category. 


IsLanps. 

The coast-line of Queensland presents an especially broken front 
to the ocean, and is marked by a large number of islands. This is 
particularly the case to the north cf the latitude of Gladstone. Some 
of these islands are of great extent, the five largest aggregating to 
1,387 square miles, of which Fraser’s or Great Sandy Island contri- 
butes nearly one-half or 638 square miles. Commencing in the south, 
Stradbroke and Moreton Islands, which form the harbour of Moreton 
Bay, are respectively 25 and 40 miles long, and contain areas of 118 
and 71 square miles. There are but two more of importance in 
the Southern division—Fraser’s (already mentioned), 76 miles long; 
and Bribie, 59 square miles in extent. Monte Christo, with an area 
of 175 square miles, is the only island in the Central division with an 
area exceeding 50 square miles. In the North, Whitsunday, Magnetic, 
and Hinchinbrook islands on the east, Prince of Wales and Banks in 
Torres Straits, and Mornington and Bentinck in the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria are the most worthy of note. Of these Mornington—321 square 
miles—is the largest. Thursday Island, as the site of the federal 
fortifications and the centre of the Torres Straits trade, assumes an 
importance to which its size would not otherwise entitle it. 


Towns. 
The towns of most importance in the three great divisions of the 
colony are— 


Southern-—Seaports :—Brisbane, Maryborough, and Bundaberg. 
Seaside health resorts of the firstnamed:—Sandgate and Southport. 
Jentres of mining industry :—Ipswich, Gympie, Eidsvold, Mount 
Perry, and Stanthorpe. Agricultural towns:—Allora, Datby, Too- 
woomba, Warwick, Beenleigh, and Tiaro. Depdts for the supply of 
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pastoral districts: —Gayndah, Goondiwindi, Charleville, Cunnamulla, 
Roma, Mitchell, St. George, and Thargomindah. 


Central—Seaports:—Rockhampton and Gladstone ; whilst Cler- 
mont and Mount Morgan are mining towns, and the pastoral interest 
is represented by Aramac, Blackall, Barcaldine, Longreach, Springsure, 
and Winton. 


Northern— Seaports and mining towns largely predominate in the 
North. To the former belong Mackay, Bowen, Townsville, Ingham, 
Geraldton, Cairns, Port Douglas, Cooktown, Port Kennedy, and 
Normanton, and to the latter Charters Towers, Cloncurry, Croydon, 
Georgetown, Ravenswood, and Herberton, leaving Hughenden, the 
terminus of the Northern Railway, as the centre of the large pastoral 
area which occupies that portion of the colony. 


Brisbane, the capital of the colony, is most picturesquely situated 
on the river of that name, at a distance of about 18 miles from its mouth. 
The hills formed by a spur of D’ Aguilar’s Range afford to the residents 
of the northern suburbs exceptional opportunities for the selection of 
healthy and beautiful situations for their homes; the isolated ranges 
of nearly equal elevation which occupy the south bank of the river 
offer similar facilities in that direction. Besides being the seat of 
government and containing a population of nearly 100,000 persons 
(5-mile radius), it possesses many fine buildings, the Government 
Offices, Treasury Square, Parliament House, Supreme Court, and 
Custom House being especially worthy of remark. Of private build- 
ings, many erected by public companies and by private firms would do 
no discredit to the first cities not of the colonies alone but even of 
the old world. Churches and other edifices devoted to public worship 
are both varied and numerous. The Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist, Lutheran, besides other 
denominations, are represented. The river, which at the city is about 
one-fifth of a mile wide, is navigable by vessels of the largest size, 
steamers of 5,000 tons regularly berthing at the wharves. Formerly 
a handsome bridge spanned the river, uniting the municipalities of 
Brisbane and South Brisbane, whilst steam ferries for both foot 
passengers and vehicles supply the requirements of other parts of the 
city. The disastrous floods which visited the Brisbane in the early 
part of 1893, however, swept away a large portion of this structure. 
The traffic is at present provided for by a temporary timber erection, 
whilst a permanent iron bridge, twice the size of the former one, is 
rapidly approaching completion. Brisbane is connected by rail with 
Bundaberg on the north, 217 miles distant ; with Sydney, and thence 
with Melbourne and Adelaide, on the south; and with Charleville on the 
west, the present terminus of the Great Western line, and distant 483 
miles. A further extension to Cunnamulla has been decided upon. 
By the Bundaberg line Gympie and Maryborough are brought into 
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direct communication with the metropolis, whilst the line from 
Bundaberg to Gladstone, now nearing completion, will carry the 
Southern Railway system an additional 60 miles to the northward, and 
will be in close proximity to that of the Central division at Rockhamp- 
ton. The Sydney line, after leaving the Western Railway past 
Toowoomba, passes through Warwick and Stanthorpe, whilst the line 
from Charleville also connects Mitchell, Roma, Dalby, Toowoomba, 
and Ipswich with Brisbane. 


Rockhampton, the principal town of the Central division of the 
colony, is situated on the river Fitzroy, at a distance of about 
35 miles from its mouth. Its wharves are frequented by vessels of 
large size, and it is the site of an important trade. As the outlet for 
the greater portion of the important pastoral districts of Leichhardt, 
Mitchell, and North and South Gregory, it might be expected to 
assume great importance as a port of exit; indeed, its exports for 
1895 exceeded those of Brisbane by upwards of £500,000 sterling. 
The population (5-mile radius) is about 14,000. It is the coastal 
terminus of the Central Railway, which extends westerly 424 miles to 
Longreach, passing through Barcaldine and connecting by branch 
lines with Ciermont and Springsure. 


Townsville, which, on the basis of population—10,356—ranks 
only as the eighth city in Queensland, yet, as the probable future 
capital of the North, and also for its trade, may fairly claim the third 
place amongst the cities of the colony. It is situated on the seacoast 
at the mouth of Ross Creek, and owes its chief importance as the- 
outlet of the rich mineral areas of the Kennedy district. The railway 
to Hughenden taps some valuable pastoral lands; and, as Cleveland 
Bay is, besides, the final port of some of the neighbouring agricul- 
tural coastal districts, the trade of Townsville is both varied in its 
nature and of considerable extent. 


The remaining towns of Queensland with populations exceeding 
5,000 are Charters Towers, with 13,320, 82 miles south-west 
from Townsville, the centre of extensive goldfields; Ipswich, with 
13,059 inhabitants, situated on the Bremer River, about 20 miles 
south-west of Brisbane, is surrounded by the most important coal 
mines of the colony, and also supplies the requirements of the 
extensive farming districts of West Moreton. It possesses a woollen 
factory and a cotton factory, as well as several foundries and railway 
workshops. Maryborough, with a population of 11,724, is the seaport 
of the Gympie Gold Field, as well as of others in the Wide 
Bay and Burnett districts. It is built on the Mary River, about 
20 miles from the mouth, and is the centre of an agricultural 
district extensively cultivated for sugar. Large foundries and a 
refinery are amongst its industries. Good coal is also obtained in the 
vicinity. Gympie, whose people number 10,972, is the centre of one. 
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of the most important goldfields of the colony. It is situated on the 
heads of the Mary River, about 40 miles from the coast. The rich 
agricultural lands which abound on the upper tributaries of that river 
invite the attention of a considerable farming population, whose 
products find a ready sale with the miners of the district. Bundaberg, 
with a population of 7,423, one-sixth of which is probably Polynesian, 
although the seaport of the Mount Perry gold-mining district, yet is 
indebted to the sugar industry for its rapid advancement, the number 
of inhabitants in the district of which it is the centre having nearly 
trebled during the past ten years. It is situated on the Burnett 
River, about 10 miles from the mouth, and is the present terminus of 
the North Coast Railway, which, however, as previously mentioned, is 
in process of extension to Gladstone. The streets of this municipality 
are amongst its most striking features, as they are of unusual width 
for an Australian town, 


Part ITI. 


ales aeO RY : 


The early history of Australia has been dealt with by so many 
able writers that it is unnecessary in a work of this description to 
dwell upon the discoveries of early antipodean navigators, and to 
debate whether with Vaes de Torres, De Quiros’ lieutenant, must rest 
the honour of first sighting Australia, or the possibility of that glory 
having already been appropriated by some earlier adventurer. All 
that is known on these points has been duly recorded, and can be 
readily ascertained by those desirous of information. 


Captain James Cook, who had previously in 1760, at Possession 
Island, Torres Straits, hoisted the British ensign and proclaimed the 
sovereignty of King George III. over all the eastern shores of Aus- 
tralia, was the first explorer who gave practical effect to all previous 
discoveries when ten years later, in the good ship “ Endeavour,” he 
coasted up the eastern shores of what isnow Queensland. Landing at 
but few points on the coast (Moreton Bay, named by him after Harl 
Moreton, being one of them), his ship ran aground one night, it is 
supposed upon what is now known as the Endeavour Reef, situated 
between the 15th and 16th parallels of south latitude. After some 
difficulty he succeeded in getting his vessel off the reef, careened and 
repaired her at the mouth of a small river near by, and proceeded on 
his voyage. That river is now known as the Endeavour, and the 
small town that has sprung up there has been named Cooktown in 
further commemoration of the event. 


The first settlement of Australia took place in 1788, when Captain 
Phillips, with a fleet of eleven ships, formed at Sydney Cove (after a 
brief attempt at Botany Bay), the nucleus from whence has sprung 
the Australasian colonies. Queensland, as then forming a portion of 
New South Wales, may from that date claim to have a history. 


For the first few years the steps necessary to provide sustenance 
for the large number of persons landed on an alien shore without 
adequate provision for their maintenance, demanded all the energy of 
the Governor and his subordinates, leaving neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for further exploration. On the arrival at Port Jackson of 
Governor Hunter in 1795 with free settlers to till the land, matters 
grew more promising, and the food supply of the colony having 
become assured, efforts were made to ascertain the nature of the 
country by which they were surrounded, and Lieutenant Flinders was 
sent forth to explore. Entering Moreton Bay he landed on Bribie 
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Island, where a difficulty with the natives occurred. He then ascended 
Pumice Stone Passage, believing it to be a river; he also went ashore 
on the mainland and ascended one of the mountains of the Glasshouse 
Range; but failed to discover any of the rivers which empty into 
Moreton Bay. After spending fifteen days here, he proceeded north- 
ward and explored Hervey’s Bay, where again want of success 
attended his efforts, for both the Mary and Burnett Rivers escaped his 
notice. The allotted time having expired, the expedition returned to 
Port Jackson, without adding appreciably to the geographical 
knowledge of the authorities. 


Three years later, acting under direct instructions from the 
Admiralty, the same officer, in command of two ships, essayed a 
further investigation of our coasts, and, on this oecasion skirting the 
whole of our eastern limits, passed through Torres Straits to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 


Lieutenant King, in 1817, surveyed and charted a portion of the 
colony’s eastern seaboard. 


It was not, however, until 1823 that any real attempt was made to 
oceupy the territory which now constitutes the colony of Queensland. 
In that year the necessity for an extension of the penal settlements, 
which had for some time been engaging the attention of the authorities, 
became so pressing that Lieutenant Oxley, the Surveyor-General of 
New South Wales, was instructed to proceed north to search for a 
suitable site for a new establishment. After a careful examination of 
the coast to the north of Moreton Bay for a period extending over 
six weeks, the explorer returned to that harbour and there discovered 
the Brisbane River, naming it in honour of the then Governor of the 
eolony, Sir Thomas Brisbane. Having proceeded for some fifty miles 
up this river and found and named the Bremer, Mr. Oxley was soon 
convinced of the suitability of the locality for the object engaging his 
attention. After a brief visit to Sydney, Mr. Oxley, assisted by another 
officer and a small party of soldiers and convicts, commenced the 
colonisation of Queensland. Landing at Redcliffe Point, now known 
as Humpybong,a few huts were erected and other preliminary steps 
initiated, when it was discovered that the position was entirely unsuit- 
able, the want of a sufficient suppiy of fresh water forming the 
principal objection. The settiement was then transferred up the river 
to about the present site of Brisbane; and in 1825, a fresh batch of 
convicts having been landed at Eagle Farm, the colony may be accepted 
as fairly launched from that date. In common with the practice 
accorded to all Ultima Thules of the convict system, Moreton Bay 
was made the destination of criminals of the réecdiviste class. Thug 
the history of the settlement from 1824 to 1842 is but little more 
than a record of repeated acts of insubordination on the part of the 
prisoners, for the most part individually but often with more or less 
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unity of purpose, and their suppression by the authorities. These 
occurrences led to many acts on both sides of a nature not alone 
unjustifiable, but often of a character so gross as to be unsuited to 
any but a passing reference. A few incidents of that period, however, 
may be worthy of mention. 


Sir Thomas Brisbane, the Governor of New South Wales, visited 
Moreton Bay at the end of 1824. 


Captain Logan, who was the commandant of the settlement from 
1825 to 1830, was murdered in the latter year. This crime was 
charged to the aboriginal natives; but there was a strong feeling at 
the time that he met his fate at the hands of convicts in revenge, his 
rule being admittedly somewhat despotic. During the five years of 
Captain Logan’s command some additions were made both to the 
material improvement of the settlement and to the geographical know- 
ledge of the country. Barracks and other buildings were erected, land 
was cleared of timber, and some attempt at road-making carried out. 


Allan Cunningham, having during his botanical researches pushed 
his way from the south on to the plateau to the west of the Great 
Dividing Range, found himself on the now famed Darling Downs, 
discovering in his progress the Condamine and Dumaresq Rivers. 
Captain Wickham and Lieutenant Stokes were at the same time 
exploring the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north. 


The colony, left without any minister of religion for the first six 
years of its existence, was in 1830 provided with a chaplain, who after 
a very brief residence was withdrawn owing to a difference with the 
commandant. In 1831 the population of the colony was estimated to 
be 1,241, of whom 1,066 were convicts, 40 being women. After the 
year 1835 it was determined to gradually close the settlement as a 
penal establishment, and, the number of convicts having been in the 
meantime reduced, this was finally accomplished about five years 
afterwards. 


During the year 1840 Surveyor Stapylton and his assistant were 
murdered by blacks on the Logan; the culprits being captured, 
convicted, and executed in the following year. 


The Darling Downs, discovered by Cunningham in 1827, now began 
to attract the attention their capabilities merited ; and in 1840 Leslie 
crossed the Great Dividing Range through Cunningham’s Gap (the 
“ via recta’ of modern days), which at this time was the road to the 
Downs, and occupied some of those runs which have since become 
famous throughout Australia. 


In January of the following year the valley of the Brisbane was 
visited by floods which, though of an extensive nature, are not con- 
sidered to have attained to the height of more recent inundations. 
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In 1842 Governor Gipps visited Brisbane, and is credited with 
having given instructions to reduce the width of the streets in all 
subsequent surveys—an ill-advised action, which the inhabitants of 
the city have ever since found occasion to deplore. In other respects, 
however, the colony would appear to have derived benefit from this 
visit, as from this date a marked progress was apparent. 

Moreton Bay was opened to free settlement, and to provide the 
requisite land for expected immigrants Brisbane was proclaimed a 
land district, and the first sale of Crown lands held there on the 7th 
July, 1842. The first steamer of the Hunter River Steam Navigation 
Company which visited the harbour arrived the same year, and con- 
tinued to trade regularly for a time between Sydney and Moreton Bay; 
but this effort was subsequently discontinued, one or two small sailing 
vessels being found equal to the requirements of the trade. The 
convicts having been removed, a military commandant was no longer 
required. The principal charge was, therefore, vested ina civil officer; 
Captain Wickham, of the Royal Navy, being appointed first police 
magistrate. 

In 1844 Leichhardt started on his first exploring trip, from 
Jimbour, on the Downs, to Port Essington, by way of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, returning two years later. During this and the following 
year heavy raims and consequent floods were experienced in the 
Moreton district. In April of the former year a meeting was held to 
protest against the squatting regulations, thus initiating the struggle 
for the publie lands of the colony between the squatters and selectors, 
which, after continuing some twenty years and more, may be con- 
sidered to have been practically determined in favour of the latter by 
the passing of the Crown Lands Alienation Acts of 1866 and 1868. 

As evidence of the progress at this time made, it may be noted 
that the first Queensland newspaper, the Moreton Bay Advertiser 
—which merged into and still exists as the Brisbane Cowrier—was 
published in 1846. Communication by steamer between Brisbane and 
Ipswich was about the same time initiated. In the month of 
December Leichhardt left the outer settlements on his last exploring 
trip, from which he never returned; the fate of himself and party 
remaining a mystery to this day. 

In 1847 the steamer “Sovereign” was wrecked on Moreton Island, 
near the South Passage. The native blacks in the vicinity rendered 
yaluable assistance, and were rewarded by the Government for their 
services. In the following year a number of Chinese were imported 
for employment as shepherds, there being a difficulty in obtaining 
that class of labour. To counteract the evils resulting from the 
convict system, it was deemed desirable to encourage the immigration 
from Great Britain of free colonists of a superior class who, possessed 
of some capital, might be relied upon to advance the social and 
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material position of the colony. First amongst the leaders in this 
movement was Dr. John Dunmore Lang, who, with untiring energy, 
gave his life to the work, and was the means of introducing many to 
the colony who have since been counted amongst its most valued 
citizens. 


From this time the district made rapid progress, and with its 
advancement aspirations for independent government had birth. The 
first public meeting to this end was heldin Brisbane in January, 1851; 
the efforts thus commenced being continued until brought to a 
successful issue in the granting of separation in 1859. In 1853 
Moreton Bay was raised to the dignity of a Residency, and the police 
magistrate, Captain Wickham, appointed first Government Resident. 


The Fitzroy River was first navigated in 1855. In 1856 the 
entrance to Moreton Bay was the scene of another disaster, in the 
wreck of the immigrant ship, the ‘“‘ Phoebe Dunbar,” at Amity Point, 
Stradbroke Island. Supreme Court sittings were established in 1857. 
In the same year, at Hornet Bank, on the Dawson, eleven persons were 
murdered by aborigines. The Fitzroy and Port Curtis Gold Fields were 
discovered in 1858, and Brisbane proclaimed a municipality on the 
6th September of the following year. On the 10th December, 1859, 
the whole of New South Wales north of Point Danger was proclaimed 
a separate colony under the name of Queensland. The first duty of 
the new Governor, Sir George Bowen, being to appoint an Executive 


Council, he selected Mr. Herbert as Colonial Secretary and first 
Minister, 


The elections for the first Assembly were held early in the 
following year, and Parliament was opened on the 29th May. Legis- 
lation dealing with primary and secondary education was at once 
adopted. The former was undertaken by the State, and the adminis- 
tration delegated to a nominee board, whilst provision was made for 
the latter by affording facilities for the founding of grammar schools 
under trustees, with endowments from the consolidated revenue. In 
1861 laws of equal importance were passed; amongst them measures 
providing for municipal government and for the transfer of real 
estate, the latter founded on the Torrens system. The first census 
was taken on the 7th April of the same year, when the population of 
the colony was found to be 80,059. The first telegraph message was 
despatched on the 10th of the same month. 


It was likewise in 1861 that Burke and Wills, the explorers, 
after traversing the continent from the South to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, perished from privation on the return journey in the Great 
Stony Desert, a little to the north-west of Innaminka. 


The first State trial (Regina v. Pugh) was instituted in the same 
year, the question at issue being the right of free discussion, and 
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resulted successfully for the defendant, on the 21st of August, Mr. 
Pugh thus being supported in his efforts to vindicate the freedom of 
the Press. 


In 1862, McKinlay, by his discoveries, added materially to the 
knowledge possessed of the colony and its resources. In the following 
year a statute was passed regulating the Civil Service, which had, 
however, but a short existence, and proved one of the conciuding 
Acts of the first Parliament. On the meeting of the second Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Herbert still found himself in possession of the confidence 
of the representative legislature. During its existence events of 
some moment took place. In 1854 were inaugurated the following 
improvements to the metropolis:—the Victoria Bridge, the Enoggera 
Reservoir, and the Town Hall. The first sod of the first Queensland 
railway was aiso turned in this year. The city also suffered from the 
effects of two large fires. On the 23rd of February, 1865, terminated 
the second State triai (Regina v. Stephens), resulting similarly to the 
previous one, in a verdict for the defendant, the privileges of the 
Press being thus further safeguarded. 


The colony was now to pass through a period of grave depression, 
caused, at least in part, by the similar condition existing in Great 
Britain, where the failures of the banking firm of Overend Gurney, 
and the great contractors, Peto, Brassey, and Betts, intensified the 
mischief in Queensland, and resulted in serious rioting in Brisbane on 
the part of the unemployed, consisting for the most part of navvies 
just thrown out of work by the completion of the Ipswich and Too- 
woomnba Railway. The existing dissatisfaction found further expres- 
sion in rapid transfers of the public confidence from one to the other 
of the opposed political parties. Early in 1866, Mr. Herbert, finding 
his views no longer in accord with those of a majority of the Assem- 
bly, was succeeded as Premier by Mr. Arthur Macalister, who held 
office for not quite six months, when Mr. Herbert resumed the govern- 
ment, to be, some three weeks later, again replaced by Mr. Macalister, 
who, znter alia, was instrumental in passing a Stamp Duties Act and 
an important measure dealing with the alienation of Crown lands, 
before obtaining a dissolution in May of 1867. 


The result of the general election failed to confirm Mr. Macal- 
ister’s policy, and his Ministry was succeeded by that of Mr. Macken- 
zie, who, retaining office for a little more than a year, appealed to the 
country, and on the meeting of the fourth Parliament was defeated. 
Mr. Lilley’s Ministry, which succeeded, besides repealing the Civil 
Service Act, passed a number of measures dealing with court proce- 
dure, also amendments of the electoral law. The tenure of pastoral 
leases was also changed by making provision for the resumption, at 
the discretion of the Government, uf lands as required for settlement, 
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subject, however, to the approval of Parliament. An Act was also 
passed grantingabonusto cotton-planters, thisjlatter being of a distinctly 
protective character. 


Barly in 1868, Prince Alfred, who was making a tour of the 
Australian Colonies, visited Brisbane, Sir Maurice O’Connell being 
Administrator at the time. Colonel S. W. Blackall succeeded Sir 
G. F. Bowen on the 14th of August in the same year. 


In May, 1870, Mr. Lilley, having no longer the command of a 
majority in the Assembly, resigned, when Mr. Palmer was called upon 
to form a Ministry, and two months later obtained a dissolution. On 
meeting the new Parliament, Mr. Palmer found his policy had been 
confirmed by a majority of the electors, and was able to retain office 
until January of 1874. 


These three years were also eventful ones. On the 2nd January, 
1871, Colonel Blackall, who had been a most popular Governor, died, 
and after an interregnum, with Sir Maurice O'Connell as Adminis- 
trator, was succeeded by the Marquis of Normanby. In June of that 
year, after a life of rather more than six months, the fifth Parhament 
was dissolved, but the sueceeding one, opened in November, brought 
no change in the Administration. 


In the following year two important mineral discoveries were 
made—namely, the tinfields of Stanthorpe and the copper mines of 
Mount Perry. The existence of the opal in the Northern portion of 
the colony was also brought to light, followed shortly after by the 
discovery of extensive beds of the same gem on the Bulloo, in the 
Warrego district. The Queensland National Bank was founded 
during 1871, and opened on the 2nd June. Cable communication 
with London was likewise established in October. Up to this time 
Ipswich had been the coastal terminus of the Western Railway, but 
it was now determined to remove the strange anomaly of the principal 
seaport and metropolis being disconnected from the railway system of 
the colony, and in January, 1873, the extension of the railway from 
Ipswich to Brisbane was commenced. In June, Captain Moresby, of 
H.M.S. “ Basilisk,’ hoisted the British Ensign in New Guinea, but 
his action was not confirmed. About this time much interest was 
excited by the reported discovery, in the far West, of Claasen, a 
member of the ill-fated Leichhardt Expedition, which had been missing 
for nearly thirty years. This report was from the first received with 
great suspicion by those best qualified to judge, and subsequent 
inquiry left little doubt that the whole matter was a hoax. 


At the close of the third session of the sixth Parliament, Mr. 
Palmer, failing to retain the confidence of thef{House, was granted a 
dissolution; and, finding the policy of the Opposition’ upheld at the 
general election, he resigned oflice on the 8th January, 1874. One of 
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the last acts of the retiring Administration was to add six new 
members to the nominee Chamber. This unusual proceeding was 
severely criticised by members of the new Parliament. A Ministry 
under Mr. Macalister succeeded Mr. Palmer’s Government. The two 
branches of the legislature were unable to agree on the question of the 
payment of members of the elective Chamber. A call of both Houses 
was made, as provided by the Constitution, and resulted in the rejection 
of the proposal. During this session of Parliament measures were 
passed dealing with elections, insolvency, gold-mining, and the auditing 
of the public accounts. 


The dry weather which had now obtained for many months in the 
Darling Downs and Moreton districts had withered all pastures to such 
an extent as to render them highly inflammable. These districts were 
consequently swept by extensive bush fires, which caused a large amount 
of damage. 


In September, 1874, actions were instituted by the Crown to regain 
possession of large and valuable estates on the Darling Downs from 
Messrs. Davenport and Tooth, the Government charging that Crown 
grants for these lands had been obtained by fraud. The Supreme 
Court gave a verdict for the Crown, which was confirmed on appeal by 
the Full Court, but subsequently reversed by the Privy Council, prin- 
cipally on the ground of condonation. 


In the following month an offer was made by an influential 
syndicate, represented by a Mr. Collier, to construct a trans- 
continental railway on the land-grant principle from the terminus of 
the Southern and Western Railway to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
After an acrimonious debate the project was rejected by the Assembly. 


A sectarian riot took place at Ipswich on the 5th November, on 
the occasion of a lecture on Martin Luther delivered by the Rev. D. 
Porteous. Some of the offenders were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment. 


The Governor, the Marquis of Normanby, retired in November, 
1874, and was succeeded in the following January by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) W. W. Cairns, Sir Maurice O’Connell acting as Administrator 
during the intervening period. 


The steamship “ Gothenburg,” proceeding from Port Darwin to 
Adelaide, was wrecked on the 26th February, 1875, near Flinders 
Passage, Barrier Reef, off the Queensland coast. Of the eighty-five 
passengers and thirty-six crew, the former including a Supreme Court 
judge and bar returning from circuit, four only escaped in a boat, 
and were subsequently picked up by the A.S.N. Company’s steamer 
“ Leichhardt” near the scene of the wreck. 
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The equinoctial gales this year proved especially violent, and re- 
sulted the foliowing month in ancther marine disaster. A small 
coasting steamer, the “ Banshee,” was driven ashore near Towns- 
ville, and of her passengers and crew, twenty in number, one alone 
escaped. 


The rich alluvial finds of the Palmer Gold Fields, in which the 
Chinese had so largely participated, occasioned a large influx of citi- 
zens of that Empire, and more than 2,000 landed at Cooktown during 
the month of May. 


Australian Federation now approached the horizon of “ practical 
pelitics,” the Hon. John Douglas and Dr. Lang each delivering lec- 
tures on the subject to appreciative audiences. A considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction had for some time existed with regard to the 
expenditure of the public funds devoted to education, and in 1874 a 
Royal Commission to coliect evidence was appointed. In consequence 
of the report presented by this Commission, on the 10th September, 
1875, a statute became law transferring the control of public instruc- 
tion from a nominee board to a Government department presided over 
by a responsible Minister. Primary education, free, secular, and com- 
pulsory, was by this measure undertaken by the State. 


Early in 1876 mining received a fresh impetus from the discovery 
of the extensive goldfields of the Hodgkinson district. 


In 1877 the much-vexed question of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was set at rest with regard to Queensland by the passage 
of a measure rendering such unions legal. Mr. Macalister having 
accepted the office of Agent-General, was succeeded as Premier by 
Mr. George Thorn, who held office from June, 1876, to March in the 
following year, when a reconstruction took place, and the Hon. John 
Douglas assumed control of the Administration. 


The rush of aliens, principally Chinese, to exploit the goldfields 
of the colony, gave rise to much disquiet, and various remedial 
measures were adopted during this and the two following years. 
These comprised a poll-tax on Chinese entering the colony; a special 
license fee for aliens mining for gold; increased import duty on 
rice; and the prohibiting of aliens from working on newly dis- 
covered fields. Although of a drastic nature these measures were 
not unwarranted. The Chinese, emboldened by their numbers, had 
oh many occasions assumed a threatening demeanour. An instance of 
this occurred towards the latter end of 1877, when a gold warden 
was stuck up and robbed by an armed band of these aliens. In April, 
1877, Sir Arthur Kennedy was appointed Governor in succession to 
Sir W. W. Cairns, Sir Maurice O’Connell once more filling a short 
interval as Administrator. 
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An important addition was made to the productive industries of 
the colony by the opening of a woollen factory at Ipswich in October 
of that year. 

In November, the long-continued drought, which had been so 
severely felt throughout the Southern and Western portions of the 
colony, broke up, and relieved the gloomy prospects of the pastoralists, 
who had suffered heavily. 


In 1878 an important measure dealing with local government 
became law. The existing statutes were consolidated, and increased 
facilities offered for the formation of municipal boroughs and shires. 


During 1878, considerable progress was made in railway con- 
struction. The Central Railway was opened tu Comet, the line from 
Maryborough to Gympie was commenced, and the one which was 
subsequently to connect Brisbane and Sydney was extended from 
Warwick in the direction of Stanthorpe. In July the legislature 
voiced its opinion on the liquor law, the Assembly rejecting a 
Prohibitive Bill introduced by a private member. The same month 
the Brisbane Newspaper Company equipped an exploring party to 
traverse the back blocks along the proposed route of the much-debated 
transcontinental railway, under the command of Mr. Ernest Favenc. 
The expediticn made a most successful trip from Blackall to Point 
Parker, and much valuable information was recorded. 


The dissolution of the seventh Parliament, which took place 
on the 2nd October, was immediately followed by a general election. 
The new Parliament assembled on the 15th January of the following 
year, and a few days later Mr. Thomas Mcllwraith assumed office. 


In October, 1878, a series of forgeries in connection with titles 
to land were traced to a prominent official in the Real Property Office, 
who was convicted and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The 
public confidence in the management of this department had been for 
some time unsettled, and a Royal Commission to inquire into its 
working was then sitting. The report of the Commission failed to 
disclose any grave defects in the organisation or discipline of the 
office, and modifications of a minor nature only were recommended. 


A strike took place in November, the seamen in the service of the 
A.S.N. Company objecting to the employment of Chinese and Lascars. 
The employers ultimately yielded to the requirements of the men. 


Doubts having arisen as to the application of the Queensland 
laws to the numerous islands in Torres Straits frequented by pearl- 
shellers, in 1879 the limits of the colony were considerably extended 
in that direction. 


By the Divisional Boards Act, one of the last statutes passed in the 
session of 1879, the principle of local government was applied through- 
out the colony. Provision was made for carrying out all public works 
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of a parochial nature from rates levied locally, but subsidised from the 
consolidated revenue, the administration to be conducted by boards 
elected by the ratepayers within given areas. In April of the same 
year, free and assisted immigration from Europe was for a time 
suspended, the outlets for employment being sufficiently supplied by 
local labour. In August the Legislative Assembly sat continuously 
for three days debating the railway policy of the Government respect- 
ing extensions. The Ministry ultimately secured a majority for their 
proposals. 


During the sessions of 1880 and 1881 measures were passed 
regulating and controlling the introduction and treatment of labourers 
from the Pacific Islands ; to provide for and encourage the construc- 
tion of railways by private enterprise; regulating the pearl-shell and 
béche-de-mer fisheries, and providing for the establishment of joint 
municipal authorities. 


In December, 1880, the discovery of coal at Walloon proved the 
large extent of the Ipswich Coal Measures. 


In May, 1881, a contract was made with the British India Steam 
Navigation Company for the carriage of mails to and from the United 
Kingdom. The route was to be vid Torres Straits, with conditions as 
to time, ships to call at agreed Queensland ports both ways. Sub- 
sequently a condition making Brisbane the Australian terminus was 
added. This mail contract, which met with much opposition at the 
time, has, with certain modifications, been continued ever since, and 
has proved of great benefit to the colony, a large expansion of the 
direct trade with Great Britain having resulted. 


Sir Joshua Peter Bell, who, as President of the Legislative 
Council, had acted as Administrator the previous year, died on the 
20th December, 1881, and was accorded a public funeral. 


The years 1881-2 witnessed the extension of the Western Railway 
to Roma, the Northern Railway to Charters Towers, and the opening 
of the suburban line, Brisbane to Sandgate. 


At this time Colonel Feilding, on behalf of a number of English 
capitalists, opened negotiations with the Government with a view to 
the construction of a transcontivental railway on the land-grant 
system. The Ministry favourably entertained a proposal in the terms 
of the statute passed in 1880, which Parliament, however, subse- 
quently declined to ratify, and three years later the Act itself (44 Vie. 
No. 20) was repealed. 


In August, 1882, the colony was visited by the Royal Princes, 
Albert Victor and George of Wales, on their way round the world in 
the capacity of midshipmen in the Royal Navy. 
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In October, an important conference of the municipal authorities 
of Queensland was held in Brisbane. It was attended by twenty-two 
delegates representing twelve municipalities, and many questions of 
mutual interest were considered. 


The measures taken to repress the influx of Chinese having 
proved insufficient, a Bill was passed increasing the poll-tax levied on 
these aliens on their entering the colony, and the number allowed to 
be landed from any one ship greatly restricted. The effect ot this 
legislation has been to reduce the number of Chinese in Queensland, 
which had commenced to assume serious proportions. 


On the 4th April, 1888, Mr. Chester, the police magistrate at 
Thursday Island, acting under instructions from the Premier, Sir 
Thomas Mcll wraith, proclaimed British authority over New Guinea. 
The Imperial Gcvernment refused to confirm the action, and it became 
nugatory. The opportunity thus afforded to a foreign power to 
assume sovereignty there was at once availed of, and Germany 
established a colony on the north-eastern coast. 


The eighth Parliament, after a life of nearly five years, was 
dissolved in July, and on the meeting of the new Assembly in 
November the MelIlwraith Government was succeeded by one under 
the Hon. 8S. W. Griffith. 


During this Administration (1883-1888) the principal items of 
legislation were—The Defence Act, which provided for the establish- 
ment of a military force comprised of three distinct elements—a small 
Permanent Paid Force, a partially-paid Militia, and a Volunteer body 
with a capitation grant for efficient members; an Act to provide for 
the destruction of rabbits; a Crown Lands Act, which with its 
amending Act of 1886 provided for selection before survey, liberal 
terms and conditions to bond fide personal occupiers of agricultural 
farms, anda system of village settlement ; an Act to prevent the 
undue subdivision of land and to regulate the width of streets; an 
Act adopting an Imperial statute appointing a Federal Council for 
Australia; also Acts—limiting the duration of the law providing for 
the importation and employment of Pacific Islanders; dealing with 
the pearl-shell and béche-de-mer fisheries ; transferring the trial of 
election petitions from a committee of the House to a Supreme Court 
Judge sitting with assessors; providing for the payment of the 
expenses of members of the Legislative Assembly ; consolidating and 
amending various local government measures. 


On the 6th November, 1884, a British protectorate was proclaimed 
over a portion of New Guinea. During the following April, war 
between Great Britain and Russia appearing imminent, a number of 
citizens offered their services for the defence of the colony, and the 
strength of the volunteer corps was largely increased. Special action 
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was also taken to provide protection for the principal ports. In August 
the first line of the Metropolitan Tramway Company was opened tor 
traffic. In November a deadlock, lasting for six days, arose between 
the two Legislative Chambers. The right of the Council to altera 
Money Bill was the question involved. 


Considerable progress was made with railway construction during 
1886-7. The North Coast, the Fassifern, the Cairns, and the Mungarr 
lines were commenced. 


In March, 1886, a Government loan of £1,500,000 was placed on 
the London market at 4 per cent. interest. Nearly three times the 
amount required was tendered for, and an average price of £103 Os. 7d. 
per £100 was realised. Sir S. W. Griffith was, in December, appointed 
delegate for Queensland at the Imperial Conference to be held in 
London in the following year. 


Early in 1887 the Moreton districts were visited by floods, which 
were especially severe in the Logan and Albert Rivers. The railway 
bridge over the former was swept away, and a large amount of damage 
done. In June and July the colony was visited by commissioners 
appointed by the Chinese Government to inquire into the condition of 
subjects of that empire resident in Australia. In December a Royal 
Commission was appointed to take evidence and report upon the 
working of the Civil Service. 


In January, 1888, the Municipality of South Brisbane was pro- 
claimed. In the same month through communication by rail was 
established with Sydney, and thus Brisbane was connected with the 
capitals of the three southern colonies. 


The ninth Parhament was dissolved in April; and on the meeting 
of the new one, on the 12th June, Sir 8S. W. Griffith’s Ministry 
resigned, and was succeeded by one under Sir Thomas Mellwraith, 
which retained power until November, when a reconstruction took 
place, Sir Thomas resigning the Premiership and withdrawing for a 
time from public life under the pressure of bad health and urgent 
private business, the Hon. B, D. Morehead assuming charge of the 
Administration. In June, 1888, serious rioting occurred at Normanton 
in connection with the murder of three white men by a Malay. The 
mob took possession of the town, and, having destroyed the homes of 
all coloured aliens, demanded the removal of the latter from the 
locality. On the 4th September British sovereignty was proclaimed 
over so much of New Guinea as was not already held by Tolland or 
Germany. At this time the Governor and his Ministers differing in 
opinion as to whether His Excellency must act on the advice of the 
latter in the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, Sir Thomas 
Mellwraith tendered the resignation of his Ministry. The leaders of 
the Opposition declined to assume office, and affairs were brought to a 
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deadlock. The question was referred to the Secretary for the Colonies, 
and Lord Knutsford instructed the Governor to accept the guidance 
of his responsible advisers. Sir Anthony Musgrave, who had followed 
Sir Arthur Kennedy as Governor in the latter end of 1883, died 
suddenly at Government House on the 9th October, 1888, and was 
succeeded by Sir H. W. Norman, who assumed office on the Ist of 
May in the following year. 


During the Mellwraith and Morehead Administrations, which 
from the standpoint of policy may be considered as one, statutory 
effect was given to the following questions :—The payment of members 
of Parliament; defining the duties, powers, and liabilities of trustees ; 
giving power to local authorities to guard the public health; regulat- 
ing the Civil Service; extending the conditions under which Crown 
lands were available for settlement ; consolidating and amending the 
regulations relating to mining; providing for the protection of inven- 
tions, designs, and trade marks; amending the manner of valuations 
and rating by local authorities. 


A strike of compositors, which lasted for more than a month, was 
declared in April and May, 18£9, and occasioned great inconvenience 
in disorganising so important an industry. The difference was 
ultimately settled in favour of the employers. 


Mr. Morehead’s Government was, on the 12th August, 1890, 
succeeded by a coalition Ministry under the leadership of Sir S. W. 
Griffith, with Sir Thomas MclIlwraith as Colonial Treasurer. The 
especial object of this coalition was to endeavour to restore the finances 
of the colony by judicious administration, whilst abstaining as far as 
possible from legislation of a general character. The extreme trade 
depression, which during the early nineties obtained throughout the 
civilised world, would appear to have culminated in Australia. This 
state of things was greatly augmented by the unreasonable theories 
adopted by trade uniouists. This “new unionism” challenged the 
right of “freedom of contract,” and declined to permit the employ- 
ment of “free labour.” Employers refused to accept this dictum, and 
a series of combined strikes resulted. A maritime strike throughout 
Australasia was declared in August, 1890, and after a prolonged 
struggle resulted in a complete defeat for the unions. Ignoring the 
lesson thus taught, a combined strike of shearers was commenced in 
October ; the object being to prevent by force the employment of free 
workmen, relying—for immunity from interference with their designs 
—on their distance from the seat of organised authority. On this 
becoming manifest the Government took prompt measures to maintain 
liberty of action, and large bodies of the police and Defence Force 
were despatched to the scene of trouble. Under the firm yet con- 
ciliatory direction of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Tozer—ably seconded 
by the public officers concerned—bloodshed was avoided, although on 
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several occasions serious collisions between the strikers and those in 
authority appeared imminent. Many isolated acts of assault were 
ecominitted, and, unfortunately, crimes of a more serious nature were 
not wanting, but owing to the vigorous measures adopted the matter 
did not assume the proportions at one time threatened. Protracted by 
the union leaders until their funds were exhausted, the strike was 
then declared off without conceding the point at issue—the struggle 
being thus practically concluded in favour of the masters. 


News of the wreck of the Royal mail steamer “Quetta” on the 28th 
February was received with dismay throughout Queensland. Striking 
on an uncharted rock in Torres Straits whilst under full steam, she 
sank in a few minutes with the loss of 123 of her passengers and crew. 


To provide for the increasing deficiency in the revenue, the 
Government, under statutory authority, issued Treasury bills, to be 
retired with the proceeds of land to be sold under aspecial Act passed 
for the purpose. 


The loans for harbour improvements being nearly exhausted, 
dredging in all ports north of Brisbane was now suspended, and 
legislation enacted for the constitution of Harbour Boards, to be 
partially elective, to undertake the construction and maintenance of 
harbour works from funds obtained by the levy of special harbour 
dues. 

A Conyention to consider Australian Federation met in Sydney 
during March and April, 1891; and Sir S. W. Griffith, one of this 
colony’s representatives, took a prominent position in the debates. 


A census of the population of the colony was taken in April 
of this year, when the number of persons in Queensland was found to 
be 393,718. 

In May His Excellency Sir Henry Norman, who, with his family, 
had been absent for some months on a trip to England, returned to 
the colony and resumed government. 


Prosecutions for conspiracy and intimidations were initiated by 
the police in connection with the disturbances arising from the recent 
strikes, and resulted in a number of convictions. 


An auxiliary squadron to supplement the British Naval Force in 
Australian waters, provided and equipped by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but to be maintained by the colonies, reached Australia, vid 
Suez and Torres Straits. Opportunity was taken on arrival of the 
ships at Brisbane to publicly welcome both officers and men by a series 
of entertainments in the month of August. 


For some time past the crime of arson for purposes of fraud had 
so prevailed in Brisbane and other towns of the colony as to seriously 
affect insurance business; several convictions for this offence were 
secured, and the number of fires was appreciably reduced. 
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The Parliament, which met in June, not being especially tram- 
melled by issues of a party nature, dealt with several important non- 
contentious questions. The chief of these affecting commerce were 
an amendment of the law relating to bills of sale, varying their scope 
and extending their registration to courts of petty sessions; amend- 
ments of the Companies Acts, whereby the liabilities of directors and 
other officers of public companies were greatly increased; an Act 
defining the responsibilities of solicitors towards their clients ; measures 
dealing with the law of partnerships and regulating the sale and use of 
poisons; statutes relating to social matters, providing for better pro- 
tection to women and girls by raising the age of consent; for the 
better guardianship and custody of infants, in extending the rights of 
mothers and giving larger discretionary powers to the courts. There 
were also passed measures dealing with Crown lands, granting uncon- 
ditional selection and according special facilities for associations of 
co-operative selectors ; providing further checks to the rabbit pest ; 
regulating the pearl-shell and béche-de-mer fisheries ; consolidating the 
laws relating to the Post and Telegraph Department, and making 
provision for the establishment of local bodies empowered to deal 
comprehensively with schemes for the supply of water and irrigation. 


A few cases of leprosy having been disclosed, public opinion 
appeared disposed to attach a larger measure of importance to the 
fact than many well qualified to judge deemed necessary. It was con- 
sidered advisable to provide a lazarette, and one was erected on 
Stradbroke Island, in the vicinity of Dunwich, statutory authority 
being cbtained for the detention of the sufferers. 


Early in 1892 the construction of intercolonial fortifications at 
Thursday Island was proceeded with, the maintenance of which was, 
by agreement, to be provided at the joint cost of the Australian 
Colonies. 


A new industry of some importance was inaugurated about this 
time by the establishment of a cotton factory at Ipswich, thas pro- 
viding a home market for locally-grown fibre. 


Tn April, Brisbane and its neighbourhood was visited by a severe 
cyclone, wnich did a large amount of damage, many houses and 
buildings being completely wrecked. 


With a view to remove the chief causes of complaint advanced 
by the advocates of separation, the Premier introduced a Bill to 
provide for the division of the colony into provinces, with legislatures 
empowered to deal with local questions, and a modified form of local 
executive, for purposes of administration ; but the measure failed to 
meet with the approval of some of those principally interested, and did 
not become law. 
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The most important measures adopted by Parliament during the 
session of 1892 were: To secure the registration of copyright; to 
provide courts of conciliation for commercial disputes ; increasing the 
liability of agents; giving greater discretionary power to trustees 
and courts in dealing with private trusts. There were also passed an 
amendment of the Elections Act ; a Crown Lands Act, extending the 
leases of pastoral tenants in consideration of the erection of rabbit- 
proof fencing. Alterations were likewise made in both the Customs 
and in direct taxation; the latter comprised in w Suecession and 
Probate Act, establishing succession duties on a sliding scale based on 
the amount of the estate and the relationship of the successor. 


During the early part of 1893 extremely hot weather was experi- 
enced in the Southern portion of the colony, resulting in much sickness 


and some fatality from sunstroke and heat apoplexy. This was 
followed by severe gales and heavy rains, culminating in floods 
throughout the Brisbane, Mary, and Burnett basins. That in the 
former was of unprecedented extent, and lasted from the 6th to the 
19th February, the river rising and receding three times during that 
period. The greatest height was attained on the first-mentioned date, 
when a large portion of South Brisbane and much of the north side was 
submerged. The extent of the damage was enormous, hundreds of 
houses being swept away, and much other private property destroyed. 
The public damage included, besides minor matters, the loss of the 
railway bridge at Indooroopilly and the Victoria Bridge, which supplied 
the needs of the general traflic between North and South Brisbane, 
and necessitated the erection of new structures, involving an expen- 
diture on this account alone of £180,000. The injury to the port 
of Brisbane by the deposit of silt in the dredged channels of the river 
was very great, but fortunately the second and third floods cleared away 
a considerable quantity, so that the damage was not so serious as was 
at first believed. ‘his visitation was necessarily the cause of mueh 
distress, a number of families being rendered homeless and destitute. 
Churches and other puble buildings were improvised as temporary 
shelters, and steps taken to raise a relief fund by public subscription. 
The appeal for assistance was favourably responded to throughout 
Australasia, and also from more distant places. A sum amounting in 
all to between £80,000 and £90,000 was received. Asa sequel to the 
floods, sickness, mostly of the zymotic class, prevailed for some months. 
The floods on the Mary and Burnett, although not so severe as those 
which visited the Brisbane watershed, were very destructive to the 
crops of the farmers and the gold mines at Gympie. Maryborough, 
Bundaberg, and Gympie were in turn inundated, and the costly 
bridge which spanned the river at the first-named town was swept 
away. 
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On the 26th January the fifth session of the Federal Council 
of Australia was opened at Hobart. During the same month a public 
toan of £1,182,400, at 3} per cent., redeemable in 1930, was floated 
in London at an average price of £88 14s. 03d. 


A change of policy respecting harbour improvements, hitherto 
made at the expense of the general public, was inaugurated in 1822, 
statutes being passed creating “ Harbour Boards’ and authorising 
the collection of harbour dues, thus providimg that the future cost 
should be borne locally. This alteration did not meet with much 
favour in some quarters, and the regulations imposed in connection 
with the collection of the dues were deemed too restrictive. The 
funds derived from this source in the Brisbane harbour—the dues 
having been levied by the Government pending the appointment of a 
Harbour Board—proved most convenient at this crisis, enabling the 
adoption of prompt measures for the removal of the deposit left in 
the river channels by the flood. Dredges were at once set to work, 
and the harbour soon placed in nearly if not quite as good a position 
as before the disaster. 


Whilst the coast districts were suffering from an excess of rain a 
serious drought was being experienced in the West; the effects in the 
area extending west from Charleville and Barcaldine were especially 
severe. 

On the 13th March, 1893, the Premier, Sir S. W. Griffith, resigned 
office in order to assume that of Chief Justice. Sir Thomas MclIl- 
wraith, the senior member of the Ministry, being absent from the 
colony, Mr. Nelson took temporary charge of the Government until 
the return of the former. A few days later Sir Thomas assumed office 
as Vice-President of the Executive Council, and a partial reconstruc- 
tion of the Ministry was effected. 


In the following months the clouds of financial adversity which 
had long been looming broke over Australia. The productive industries 
of Queensland had all along maintained considerable activity, but the 
want of confidence engendered by the crisis, which had resulted largely 
from over-confidence in the past, reached an extreme limit. Values 
fell, and those of real estate beyond all comparison. Financial institu- 
tions, the bulk of whose assets consisted of freehold property in some 
form, could no longer stand the strain. Of the eleven banks of issue 
in the colony, eight were forced to close their doors, as also were many 
kindred establishments, and to such an extreme did the excitement 
extend that for some hours a run was even made on the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. During this trying time a general election of 
members of the Legislative Assembly was carried out, and some of 
the utterances made in the heat of election debate were not best 
calculated to allay the unjustifiable distrust that was working so 
disastrously. 
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The new Parliament, which commenced its first session on the 
26th of May, was at once called upon by the Government to consider 
measures dealing with the financial panic. The Treasury Advances 
Act and the Treasury Notes Act were perhaps the most important ; 
the former, in conjunction with the latter, providing for the retirement 
of all notes of the stopped banks, and the latter also providing for a 
legal tender Treasury note issue. An amendment of the Companies 
Act and a Public Depositors’ Relief Act were also passed; the former 
facilitated the tender and acceptance of a compromise between the 
suspended banks and their creditors, and thus to admit of reconstruc- 
tion, whilst the latter released from suspended banks such deposits of 
public bodies as partook of the nature of a trust for the general wel- 
fare; this was effected by the Government retiring such deposits, 
which then became a debt from the bank to the Crown. 


Notwithstanding the heavy floods which visited the Southern 
parts of the colony in the early portion of the year, winter rains were 
experienced over exactly the same area. In the Brisbane district these 
just stopped short of a flood, but residents of the Mary and Burnett 
were not so fortunate, as both these rivers overflowed their banks, 
inundating a lot of country. 

In July a further complication threatened in the shape of a 
political crisis, the railway authorities of New South Wales having, in 
competing for the south-western trade of this colony, adopted a scale of 
rates manifestly unprofitable. The Queensland Government declined to 
enter on a system of competition on such a basis, but submitted as an 
alternative a proposal for an export tax on so much of the home 
produce seeking an outlet by the New South Wales railways as 
legitimately came within the sphere of the home system. The 
measure authorising this met with much opposition, and was only 
carried on the casting vote of the Speaker. Declining to hold office 
on such terms, the Ministry determined to resign, but on consideration, 
under the pressure of a distinct expression of opinion on the part of 
the public, decided to continue in office. On the delivery of the 
Treasurer's Financial Statement, it was announced that substantial 
retrenchment in the Civil Service had become imperative, a resolution 
given effect to in the Hstimates for the succeeding financial year. 
With a view to relieving the over-loaded labour market by providing 
employment, a special Act was passed to facilitate the settlement of 
persons on the land for agricultural purposes upon co-operative 
principles. Another important commercial measure was the Sugar 
Works Guarantee Bill, by which the establishment of central factories 
was facilitated by means of loans secured on the funds of the cane- 
growers. An exhibition under the auspices of the recently formed 
Art Society was opened on the Ist August, and is worthy of note as 
the first result of an effort to establish within the colony a permanent 
institution devoted to the study of art. 
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Immediately on the destruction of the Victoria Bridge extra 
ferries were opened, which, proving totally inadequate to meet traffic 
requirements, the (;overnment at once let a contract for a wooden 
structure, which was opened on the 7th September. They also created 
by special statute a Bridge Board, with power to borrow money for 
the eonstruction of a permanent bridge, and to levy tolls to repay the 
loan, and reimburse Government the cost of the temporary structure. 


In the following month Brisbane was visited by the Canadian 
Minister for Trade, who was touring the Australasian colonies with 
the object of strengthening their commercial relations with Canada. 


On the 27th October, Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, under pressure of 
ill-health, resigned the Premiership to proceed on a visit to Europe, 
and the Honourable H. M. Nelson assumed office; Sir Thomas 
retaining his seat in the Ministry and the portfolio of Secretary for 
Railways. 

The year 1893 witnessed a great expansion in the export trade of 
the pastoral industry, especially of meat, both frozen and preserved, 
and a submarine cable between Bundaberg and New Caledonia was 
laid. 

The drought which extended throughout the south-western 
portion of the colony during the greater part of 1893 broke up in 
February, 1894, whilst in the same month severe floods were 
experienced in the North. 


The colony’s finances fer 1893-94 showed a great improvement. 
An expanding revenue bore evidence to reviving trade, which, in con- 
junction with restricted expenditure, closed the year with only a very 
small deficit. 

In 1894 the shearers and other bush hands—the difficulty with 
whom had remained in abeyance during the previous year—revived the 
former matter of dispute. A strike culminated, which, commencing in 
the southern colonies, extended to Queensland. Unfortunately the 
symptoms of lawlessness so pronounced in 1890 again developed. 
Incited by the distribution of an inflammatory pamphlet, incendiarism 
soon became rampant, and several woolsheds were burnt to the ground, 
one, indeed, being set light to openly under the cover of firearms. 
The Government at once recognising the necessity for prompt and 
vigorous action, despatched a strong force of special constables detailed 
from the Defence Force, and applied for and obtained from Parliament 
special powers to enable them to cope with the disturbance. This 
measure—The Peace Preservation Act—was administered by Mr. 

’ Parry-Okeden, the “ District Magistrate,” under whose judicious action 
organised violence soon ceased. 


Several serious shipping casualties on the Queensland coast were 


among the marked events of this year. The chief of the “total 
C6) 
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losses” were—The steamer “ Kanahooka,” in the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria; the barque “Aarhus,” at Cape Moreton; and the ship 
““ Cambuswallace,’’ on Stradbroke Island. The first and last men- 
tioned disasters were unfortunately the occasions of loss of life. 


In addition to the legislation already referred to, the principal 
measures passed by Parliament, which sat from the 17th July to the 
11th December of this year, were—The Stamp Duties and Friendly 
Societies Acts; an extension of the Rabbit Act, by which a central 
and controlling board was provided ; and the passing of a Government 
Savings Bank Stock Act, which enabled the investment in Government 
stock of private funds within the colony; the imposing of an excise 
duty on the manufacture of tobacco ; and an amendment of the Land 
Acts, giving increased facilities for the occupation of Crown lands for 
grazing purposes. Legislative authority was also obtained for the 
construction of a railway from Childers to Cordalba ; for an extension 
of the South Brisbane Wharf Railway to the Victoria Bridge ; and for 
a deviation on the South Coast line. 


An important criminal prosecution was initiated by the Crown 
against the captain, the Government Agent, and certain of the crew of 
the “ William Manson” for kidnapping whilst on a recruiting trip to 
the South Sea Islands. The witnesses for the prosecution—for the 
most part Polynesians—failed to convince the jury, and the prisoners 
were acquitted. Sufficient evidence was, however, disclosed to war- 
rant the Government debarring the defendants from participating in 
future recruiting. 


In April of 1895 a public loan was most successfully floated. The 
amount asked for in London was £1,250,000 at 34 per cent., and was 
subscribed several times over at a premium. A further sum of 
£750,000 was taken up locally a little later in the year, making a 
total of £2,000,000. The gross realisation was £100 14s. 12d. per 
£100. 

The first shipment of live stock from Queensland to the United 
Kingdom was made this year by the s.s. “‘ Buteshire,” which reached 
London in April. 


During the session of 1894 several members of Parliament were 
suspended in consequence of a dispute as to the ruling of the Chair- 
man of Committees. Doubting the legality of their suspension, a test 
case was instituted by an action in the Supreme Court against the 
Speaker. The plaintiff was nonsuited, and on appeal the decision was 
confirmed by the Full Court. 


Owing to the destruction of the Indooroopilly Bridge by the 
disastrous floods of February, 1893, all the goods and the bulk of the 
passenger traffic on the Southern and Western Railway had been 
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diverted to the South Brisbane line, by which much delay and incon- 
venience was caused. This was removed by the opening in August 
of a new structure—a fine specimen of engineering skill of the hog- 
back girder type—and the resumption of traffie direct with the 
metropolitan terminus in Roma street. 


Parliament met as usual about the middle of the year, and was 
more especially occupied with measures dealing with the development 
of the pastoral and farming industries. The Acts relating to the 
destruction of marsupials and rabbits were again amended, and pro- 
vision was made for further regulations connected with these matters. 
A Bill was also passed providing fur the inspection, on export, of all 
products of a pastoral or agricultural nature. Dealing with social 
questions, an important Act designed to secure the suppression of 
gambling was passed, whilst a Bill to provide for early closing was 
submitted, but, after debate, rejected. Statutory authority was also 
obtained for the construction of railways by the State in cases where 
a portion of the interest on the amount of cost was guaranteed by the 
local body interested. 


His Excellency Sir Henry Norman, whose extended term of office 
expired at the end of the year, left in November, and Lord Lamington 
was appointed his successor ; Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer administering 
the Government, under his commission as Lieutenant-Governor, 
pending His Excellency’s arrival. 


Part III. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


CONSTITUTION. 

The territory which now comprises the Colony of Queensland 
formed part of the Crown colony of New South Wales, from the year 
1778, when Governor Phillip, at Port Jackson, announced the assump- 
tion of British authority over the eastern shores of Australia, and 
shared as part of the mother colony the benefits of Constitutional 
Government from the 24th November, 1855, the date on which the 
original Constitution Act of New South Wales came into foree. The 
inhabitants of the Northern portion of the colony believing, however, 
that they, under the state of things then existing, did not receive a 
fair measure of justice, very shortly commenced to agitate for 
separation. ‘Their efforts in this direction, which are matters of 
history, and as such are referred to elsewhere, were ultimately 
crowned with saccess, and on the 10th December, 1859, Queensland 
was, under Letters Patent, issued by virtue of Orders in Council of 
the 18th May and Gth June in that year, declared a separate colony, 
with power to the Governor thereof to make laws and administer 
justice. 


The Government was to comprise three estates—the Crown and 
two Chambers, styled, respectively, the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly. The Crown, represented by the Governor, 
retained the supreme command of all military and naval forces, the 
right of assent or veto with regard to all statutes; the power of 
summoning Parliaments and dissolving the elective Chamber, and the 
selection of responsible advisers, and, with the advice of the Executive 
Council, the formulating of legislation, administration of the laws, and 
the conduct of the public estate generally. The Legislative Council 
was to consist of not less than five members, nominated by the Crown. 
Members of the first Council were appointed for five years only, but 
all subsequent ones for life, subject to certain conditions, the only 
qualifications required being adult age and British citizenship. 


The proportion of members holding office of profit under the 
Crown (other than army and navy commissions) was never to exceed 
one-fifth of the whole Council. The second or representative Chamber 
was to consist of such number of members as the Governor of New 
South Wales might determine, who was also empowered to divide the 
new colony into convenient electoral districts, and to issue writs for 
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the election of members of the first Legislative Assembly, who were 
to serve for five years. Qualifications for membership comprised 
adult age, British citizenship, and possession of a freehold estate of 
the clear annual value of £100 or a clear capital value of £2,000. 
Provision was also made as to the status of electors. Any person to 
qualify as such must be of the full age of twenty-one years, a natural 
born or naturalised British subject, and must also be and have been in 
possession for at least six months prior to registration of freehold 
estate of the clear value of £200, or have been the oceupier for the 
same length of time of a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of 
£20, and in either case all rates and taxes due thereon must have 
been paid. 


Thus briefly is recorded the provision made for according respon- 
sible government to Queensland, and the machinery provided for 
carrying it into effect. Doubts having arisen as to the validity of 
certain Acts connected with the institution of the colony, the 
Imperial Parliament, on the 22nd July, 1861, passed a statute (24 and 
25 Vic., c. 44) confirming all that had been previously enacted, and 
providing increased facilities for the formation of future colouies and 
for adjustment of the boundaries of such as may be at any time 
existing. 


On the 28th of December, 1867, with a view to consolidate and 
interpret existing authorities under which Queensland was constituted, 
the Legislature of the colony passed an Act (31 Vic. No. 38) by which 
the powers and responsibilities of the several estates of the Govern- 
ment were clearly defined. This enactment also provided that Bills 
appropriating any part of the public revenue or imposing any new 
taxes should originate in the Legislative Assembly ; that Parliament 
should meet at least once in every year, and that no more than twelve 
calendar months should eyer intervene between any two sessions ; 
that the holding or sharing in any contract or agreement on account 
of the Public Service disqualified any member of either Chamber from 
being summoned, elected, sitting, or voting, and the continuing to 
share such contract voided the seat; penalties for default were like- 
wise provided. The Council and Assembly were also empowered to 
make standing orders and rules for their orderly government, and for 
regulating the mode of conferring and corresponding with each other. 
It declares that the Legislature has power to deal with the Constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Council, provided that any measure to that end 
shall be reserved for Her Majesty’s assent and the approval of the 
Imperial Parliament. Power is given to the Legislature to alter 
electoral districts and create new ones, and to adjust the proportion 
of representation, provided that the second and third readings of such 
measures are passed by a majority of the Legislative Council and a 
two-thirds majority of the Legislative Assembly. 
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In 1886 the principle of payment of members was approved by 
the passing of an Act to “provide for the payment of the expenses 
incurred by members of the Legislative Assembly in attending Parlia- 
ment,” the remuneration to be at the rate of £2 2s. for each day a 
member gave his attendance in the House, or was necessarily absent 
from home for that purpose, provided that the sessional payment to 
any one member should not exceed £200, together with an allowance 
for mileage. Three years later the fullest effect was given to the 
principle, when a measure became law whereby each member of the 
Legislative Assembly was to receive £300 for his services, together 
with allowances for mileage and passage money. 


FEDERATION. 

Federation, by which is meant the federal union of some or all of 
the colonies of the Australasian group, has occupied the thoughts and 
attention of prominent Australian statesmen for many years. The 
tangible result of this was evidenced in Queensland by the passing of 
“The Federal Council (Adopting) Act of 1885,” 49 Vic. No. 16, 
assented to on the 8th November, by which was brought into operation 
in this colony an Imperial Act entitled “ an Act to constitute a Federal 
Council of Australasia,” creating a legislative body with limited powers, 
and which at first consisted of one representative from each Crown 
colony and two representatives from each of the others; the represen- 
tatives of each colony to be chosen by such authority, and for such a 
term as the Legislature of that colony might determine. The Council 


was to possess legislative authority with respect to the following 
matters :— 


(1) The relations of Australasia with the islands of the Pacific. 

(2) Prevention of the influx of criminals. 

(3) Fisheries in Australasian waters beyond territorial limits. 

Any Bills dealing with the foregoing subjects to be 

reserved for Her Majesty’s pleasure. 

(4) The service of civil process between the colonies. 

(5) The enforcement of legal judgments and of criminal process 
ontside the colony of issue. 

(6) The custody of offenders on board ships belonging to Her 
Majesty’s colonial Governments beyond territorial limits. 

(7) Any matter which at the request of the Legislatures of 
the colonies Her Majesty in Council shall think fit to 
refer to the Federal Council. 

(8) Any matter of internal government which any two or 
more colonies shall think fit to refer to the Council, 
provided that any Federal Acts passed in such cases shall 


apply only to the colonies so referring or to such other 
colonies as may subsequently adopt the same. 
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As the result of this change in the constitutions of the Australasian 
colonies, an undoubted step in the direction of Federation—united 
action on several important points—has ensued, and useful work 
has been accomplished ; but a general feeling obtains that the present 
system of representation is unequal, and that one chosen on a popula- 
tion basis should be substituted. A recommendation to that effect 
was made by a committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
investigate the matter. i 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The administration of the Government since the foundation of 
the colony in 1859 has been vested in sixteen successive Ministries, 
giving an average duration of about two years. During the same 
period there were ten Parliaments. Of these, two existed for about 
one year each ; whilst four of them approximately filled their allotted 
span, having lasted for upwards of four years. 


The Parliament summoned in May, 1893, passed an Act limiting 
the duration of the Legislative Assembly to three years. 


The Executive Council comprises nine Ministers, of whom two are 
without portfolios, and six are members of the elective Chamber. 
These Ministers control the various public departments, and are 
jointly and severally responsible to Parliament. The portfolios are as 
follow:—The Chief Secretary and Treasurer, including the Vice- 
Presidency of the Executive Council; The Attorney-General; The 
Home Secretary ; The Postmaster-General and Secretary for Agri- 
culture ; The Secretary for Mines and Secretary for Railways; The 
Secretary for Public Instruction and Secretary for Public Works; and 
The Secretary for Public Lands. 


For administrative purposes the colony is divided into three 
financial divisions, the revenue and accounts of which are kept 
distinct. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The requirements of the various portions of the colony respecting 
such works as roads, bridges, drainage, &c., &c., are provided for by 
local taxation, supplemented by endowment from the consolidated 
revenue. In order to carry out these works efficiently there are in 
operation 80 boroughs, 6 shires, and 117 divisions, each presided over 
by a body elected by the ratepayers, the members of which, under the 
names of aldermen, shire councillors, and members of divisional boards, 
respectively, levy all necessary rates and control all expenditure. 
Boroughs and shires are suited to the requirements of towns and their 
suburbs, and divisional boards to rural districts. Boroughs and 
shires together only occupy 431 square miles of country, or about 
one sixteen hundredth part of the whole colony, with a population, 
as returned by the various local authorities, of 187,000 persons, 
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39,625 dwellings, 1,466 miles of streets, and rateable property to the 
extent of £14,678,942 capital value, with an annual rate income 
of £113,292; their receipts and expenditure for 1895 amounted to 
£251,994 and £235,659 respectively. The divisional boards have an 
aggregate area of 667,821 square miles, thus leaving only 244 square 
miles of territory unprovided with any form of local government. The 
largest of these divisions is 46,720 square miles in extent, thus 
approximating very closely the size of England. These 117 divisions, 
with a returned population of 232,515 and containing 52,622 dwellings, 
possess ratable property of a capital value of £26,142,791, and have 
an annual rate income of £105,379; and their receipts and expendi- 
ture for 1895 were £159,254 and £156,449 respectively. 


Boards of waterworks supervise the conservation and supply of 
water for domestic and other purposes in nine of the more important 
towns, and have expended nearly £1,000,000 in constructing the 
necessary reservoirs and pumping stations and laying reticulation 
services for the distribution of water. Their receipts in 1895 from 
rates and sales amounted to £79,782. 


Part IV. 
POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


The difficulties of forming a just estimate of the population of a 
country between each census have become greatly enhanced of late 
years. In Australia this is specially the case. The interior border 
lines thousands of miles in length, the frequent communication by 
coastal passenger steamers, and a large migratory population to whom 
long journeys are devoid of all terrors afford opportunities for 
unrecorded arrivals or departures sufficient to act as a disturbing 
element in the most careful calculation. It has now been fully 
demonstrated by the results of several successive census enumerations 
that unrecorded departures by sea are sufficiently numerous to 
seriously affect population estimates. 

The Registrar-General estimates that Queensland, which ranks 
fourth on the list of Australasian colonies with respect to population, 
had on the 31st December, 1895, 460,550 inhabitants, consisting of 
259,160 males and 201,390 females. On the Ist of March, 1856, the 
population of what is now Queensland numbered 16,907 souls. These 
increased to 23,450 by the 30th November, 1859, just ten days prior 
to the foundation of the colony. Thus in thirty-six years of national 
life the number of the inhabitants of this territory has multiplied 
almost twenty times. 

The population of Queensland, as estimated at the end of certain 
years from the foundation of the colony to the present time, was as 
follows :— 


Proportion of ProEoUe of 
Increase nerease 
ei SUES meanetes, OTOH due to Natural | due to Excess of 
| Increase. Immigration, 

SCONE eae LOr Si 11,239 28, 056 83°29 16-71 
STON ee -..| 69,629 45,938 115,567 57°50 42°50 
USB) ae coo || LOU RG?) 70,016 181,288 14°64 85°36 
183099 860 134,216 91,861 226,077 62°96 37°04 
RSS) Bo ..| 191,450 | 135,466 326,916, 31°98 68°02 
1890" 2. ... | 243,926 | 178,850 422,776 60°61 39°39 
SO ees ... | 232,558 177,772 410,330 85°87 14°13 
TROP on cx. || DRG |) TSB RED 421,297 87:87 12:13 
TEER) na ae ee | 188,506 432,299 79°07 20°93 
1894... v| 250,834 | 194,321 455,155 67°51 32°49 
1895, . 259,160 201,390 460,550 63°15 36°85 


It will be noted that the population for 1891 was 12,446 less than 
that of the previous year, and that the difference consists nearly 
entirely of males. By the census taken on the 5th of April, 1891, it was 
found that the populations for the preceding years had been largely 
over-estimated. A similar error was also found to have been made by 
most of the Australasian Colonies, and is believed to be due to 
inaccurate returns of departures by sea. In the early years of the 
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colony the population increase was chiefly contributed by excess of 
immigration, although even then great fluctuations were experienced ; 
but during the last five years the natural increase became a more 
important factor—in the first three of them this was especially the 
case. State-aided immigration being no longer continued, the revival 
of the proportion due to immigration apparent in 1894 and 1895 is 
attributable to the excess of full-paying arrivals. 


The passenger traffic with the other Australasian Colonies is very 
considerable. The greater portion consists of temporary travellers 
only, but the balance of exchange as returned is almost invariably in 
favour of Queensland. Whether this would be the case if a full 
record of departures were obtainable is open to doubt. 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 


Arrivals from Australasia by sea and train| 23,182 | 21,013 | 18,882 | 22,010 | 27,527 
Departures for Australasia by sea and train | 23,755 | 19,511 16,670 | 19,006 | 22,238 


Excess of Arrivals ... a ... | *623 | 1,502] 2,212) 3,004 | 5,289 


* Excess of Departures. 


Thus in the five years 1891-5, the first-named only showed an 
excess of departures for the other Australasian Colonies. 


The large preponderance of young adult life occasioned by immi- 
gration has naturally resulted in a high birth and low death rate, 
thereby causing a proportionately large natural increase. Such an 
abnormal accession to the population as that above quoted could not, 
however, have ensued from this cause alone, but was mainly due to a 
continual flow of immigration. With one exception during the 
history of the colony, the recorded arrivals have each year exceeded 
the recorded departures, frequently to the extent of thousands. In 
1869 only was the reverse the case, when the departures exceeded the 
arrivals by 423. 


A large proportion of this immigration was State-aided, 159,000 
persons having landed from immigrant ships since separation. 


The percentage of increase to the population of the seven colonies 
of Australia during each of the three decades from 1861 to 1891 was 
as follows :— 


2 Census— Census— ‘ensus— 
Colony. 1861 to 1871. 1871 to 1881. ssi to 1891, 
Queensland ... ae it haa 299°56 77°78 84°39 
New South Wales ... Ei me 43°64 49°10 50°67 
Victoria eae sal ie a 35°39 17°88 32°24 
South Australia... aes ae 46°36 50°88 14°50 
West Australia... ae ee 67°04 19°86 67°57 
Tasmania ... na 6 site 10°39 16°49 26°73 
New Zealand oes as a 20497 90°04 27°90 
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The largest increase for the whole period, and the greatest 
increase during any one ten years, was in Queensland; New Zealand 
occupied second place. New South Wales and Tasmania were the 
only colonies in which the centesimal increase was progressive each 
decade. 


In Western Australia the census periods do not quite coincide 
with those of the other colonies, but the difference is not sufficient to 
be material. 


The population limits of civilised countries of allied character- 
istics are, of course, more or less in proportion to their size, and 
although this limit is very far from reached by any Australian colony, 
yet obedience to this law is to some extent apparent in the receding 
ratio of progress to the total population of Australasia at successive 
censiis shown by some of the relatively more populous colonies. 


THE PERCENTAGE OF AREA AND OF POPULATION TO THE TOTAL OF EACH CONTRIBUTED 
BY THE SEVERAL COLONIES OF AUSTRALASIA AT SUCCESSIVE CENSUS PERIODS. 


Centesimal } 
Colony. peermonblon: Obl #> jee 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Square Miles. 
aan oi [Dies meee : | = 
Queensland 600 ts we 21°15 2°40 6°29 E79 10°22 
New South Wales... ae pn 9°83 28°03 26°22 27°40 29°39 
Victoria Sa be ee 2°78 43°16 38:07 31°44 29°61 
South Australia... Sa Ar 28°58 1013 9°65 10°20 8°32 
West Australia* ... ae a Some 1:18 1-27, 1:08 1:29 
Tasmania a aes ae 0°83 719 516 4°22 3°81 
New Zealand ase tee ts 3°30 eo 13°34 17°88 | 17°36 
we | Z pee = ee 
Australasia... «.. | 10000 | 100-00 | 190-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


* Census years 1859 (December) and 1870. 

Queensland, which contributed not quite 23 per cent. of the 
population in 1861, increased this ratio by more than four times 
during the next thirty years, whilst the proportion borne by New 
Zealand rose from 7°91 per cent. to 17°36. The insular nature of 
the latter colony offering especial facilities for settlement, perhaps 
contributed to the more rapid accession of population. 


The smaller colonies of Victoria and Tasmania would appear to 
exhibit their relative diminishing power of absorbing population in 
their successively decreasing ratios. In 1$91 the population ratio of 
the former colony—the most populous of the group—was ten times 
greater than the area ratio. In West Australia, South Australia, and 
Queensland, the three most sparsely peopled colonies, the proportions 
were 4, 29, and 48 per cent. respectively. 
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The labour and risks attending colonisation in the early days of 
settlement necessarily caused a large preponderance of males, a con- 
dition entirely contrary to that of older established countries. 


Tn all European countries of importance, Russia, perhaps, alone- 
excepted, females are more numerous, whilst in the United States, 
although the males are still in the majority, the difference is not great. 
In the Australasian Colonies generally the proportion thirty years ago. 
was approximately as 58isto42. In 1891 the proportion had changed 
to as 54 to 46; nota great difference, indeed, but sufficient to mark the 
passing from the initial stage towards permanent settlement. 


The proportions per 100 of males and females to total population 
at certain periods were as follow :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. | 1891. 


Colony. 


Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 
| 
| 


Queensland ... | 60:28 39°72 | 59°75 | 40°25 | 58°69 | 41°31 | 56°84) 43°16. 
New South Wales | 59°29 | 40°71 | 56°72 | 43°28 | 56°42 | 43°58 | 55°64 | 44°36. 
Victoria ... ... | 60°83 | 39°17 | 54°82 | 45°18 | 52-42] 47°58 | 51°60 | 48°40 
South Australia... | 51°29 | 48°71 | 51°30 | 48°70 | 53°45} 46°55 | 52°06 | 47-94 


West Australia ... “ae aa 61°39 | 38°61 | 57°36 | 42°64 | 60°48 | 39°52 
Tasmania... ... | OD'12 | 44°88 | 52°21 | 46°79 | 52°86} 47:14 | 52°88 |) 4712 
New Zealand ...| 61°67 | 38°33 | 58°64 | 41°36 | 55:03} 44:97 | 53812 | 46°88 


From this it is seen that in Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and New Zealand the proportion of females has steadily risem 
each decade. In South Australia the difference in the numbers of 
either sex was neyer very remarkable, and in this respect that colony 
has slightly retrograded. 

The increase in the proportion of males in Western Australia for 
1891 must be attributed to the large influx of men from the other 
colonies in anticipation of commercial activity likely to result from the 
recent change of Constitution. 

About 90 per cent. of the population of Queensland is British by 
birth, the remaining 10 per cent. being made up of Germans, other 
Europeans, Chinese, and kanakas in about equal numbers. These pro- 
portions have not greatly changed during the past twenty years, but 
nevertheless have been in the direction of a greater preponderance of the- 
Anglo-Saxon race. 
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PROPORTION OF NATIONALITIES TO TOTAL POPULATION. 


Country. 1871. | 1881. 1891. 

‘Queensland .. nae AAA ues ae 30°32 40°39 44°05 
‘Other Australians ... eee vee ae 9°10 6°87 H 718 
English (including Welsh) = a 21°89 | U7 ail 19°61 
Trish ... ae ae 666 865 566 17°46 13°25 10°93 
Seotch Ba as isa a as 713 4°65 5°69 
“Other British Subjects... bis ie 0°64 | 0°65 0-74 
Total British Subjects .... ..| 86°54 83°32 89-10 
“Chinese oe aM cn eee 900 2°75 5°27 2°16 
Yanakas_... 07 Bee 70 one 1°94 | 2:99 2:36 
“Germans... fe 209 sc0 sen 6°93 5°45 3°79 
Other Foreigners ... Be e6 oe 1°84 2°97 2°59 

100-00 | +10000. | ~+10000 


Naturally the proportion of the native (not aboriginal) population 
“of the colony increases year by year, and now probably numbers 
more than half the total, having advanced from 30°32 in 1871 to 44°95 
an 1891. 


Of those emanating from the three divisions of the United King- 
‘dom, the Irish show the greatest decrease. America, owing to the 
lesser distance and greater facilities of communication, offers greater 
inducements to the British emigrant; the United States especially 
absorbing a large and growing proportion of the emigrants from 


Treland. 


Of those who left that country between 1815 and 1890, 66 per 
«sent. went to the States, 16 per cent. to Canada, and 138 per cent. to 
Australia. During the year 1890 the proportions were 74, 10, 7 per 
“cent. respectively. 


ALIENS. 
The influx of Chinese into Australia and of Polynesians into 
Queensland have been much debated questions: the one generally, and 
the other locally. 


That China from proximity and population was a standing menace 
has now been generally admitted, and restrictive measures of greater 
or less stringency have been adopted by each of the colonies affected. 
Polynesian immigration was purely of Queensland interest, paucity of 
mumber alone being sufficient to preclude the kanaka question from 
assuming any but passing importance. 
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The number of Chinese, Polynesians, and other Asiatics in the 
colony at each census was as follows :— 


CHINESE. POLYNESIANS. OTHER ASIATICS. 
Census Year, , Proportion Proportion Proportion 
Number. to Total Number, to Total Number. to Other 
Population. Population. Population. 
1861 6a0 ons 538 | 7) con 35 
1864 Us sine 628 1°02 ee bse : 
1868 cot O06 2,629 2°73 1,543 1°54 = 
1871 500 O09 *3) 005 2°75 2,336 iL3)5) z 
1876 coo ... | *10,402 6°00 5,108 2°95 B00 
1881 ooo don 11,229 5°26 6,348 2°97 246 0-12 
1886 ne 909 10,463 3°24 10,037 311 1,205 (OB Y/ 
1891 (April 5) ee 8,522 216 9,243 2°35 | 1,357 0°35 


* Including a few Japanese. 


Thus in 1876, when relatively there was the greatest number of 
Chinese in the colony, the proportion was 6 per cent. of the total 
population, and since then it has steadily declined. The rapid increase 
in the number of Chinese during 1871-1881 was chiefly due to the 
attractions of the rich alluvial deposits of the Palmer Gold Fields. By 
a statute passed in 1878 no Asiatic or African alien is permitted to 
work on a goldfield for the first three years from its proclamation. 


The proportion of Polynesians to the total population has generally 
been considerably less than that of Chinese, and only just exceeded 
3 per cent. at any census year during the history of the colony. 
Other Asiatics of all kinds only numbered in 1891 one-third per cent. 
of the entire population. 

The foregoing figures are those returned at the census of the 
respective years, and relate to birthplace and not to nationality. Such 
children as may have been born in the colony, the offspring of parents 
of the above-mentioned races, are necessarily tabulated as born in 
Queensland. The fact that such children do actually swell our alien 
population is not lost sight of, and due allowance is made on their 
account in compiling the estimated alien population of intermediate 
years. The number of these children is small, and forms an incon- 
siderable factor in the estimate. During 1895 the alien births recorded 
were :—Chinese, 5; Polynesian, 35 ; and other Asiatic races, 14. 


With the legislation at present in force respecting Chinese and 
the careful supervision exercised at the various ports of the colony, 
it is improbable that any of them arrive or depart by sea unrecorded ; 
nor is there opportunity for many to cross the border without 
detection: there are too many difficulties in the way of land 
travelling for that method to be adopted to any great extent. That 
some do reach the colony from the Northern Territory of South 
Australia is beyond question, but the number is comparatively very 
limited. 
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The foliowing table shows the estimated population of aliens from 
1891 to 1895 :— 


CHINESE, | POLYNESIANS. OTHER ASIATIC RACES, 
| 
Year. Nl a 
| Estimated Ratio per | Estimated Ratio per Estimated Ratio per 
| Population, | cent. to Total | Population, | cent.to Total | Population, | cent. to Total 
December 81.| Population. | December 31. | Population. | December 31.| Popwation. 
me) ge 
IHL. | 8,176 1:99 8,990 219 2,029 0°50 
1892 ... 8,085 1°92 | 8,283 UY 1,893 0°45 
THB) cen 8,016 1°85 | Ut 1°80 1,814 0°42 
1SOcee| 7,911 178 8,481 1°90 2,139 0°48 
1895 ... 7,880 yal 8,745 1:90 2,033 0°44 


The proportion to the total population of both Asiatics and 
Polynesians is thus seen to reach to 4°05 per cent. only. 


Three great divisions of the colony have now been generally, as 
well as officially, recognised, the demarcation of which may be 
approximately defined as consisting of east and west lines extending 
from Cape Palmerston and the mouth of the Kolan River respectively. 


The population within these divisions at each of the last three 
census periods was as follows :— 


1881. 1886, 1891. 
Division. | | aad 
Number. | Number. Increase on Number. Increase on 
previeus Census.! previous Census. 
| | 
Northern Te A | 34,914 62,526 | 79°09 78,077 24°87 
Central fie: ee 2 Ore S97 3724 46,857 23°38 
Southern Fea ..- | 150,939 222,350 47°31 268,784 20°88 
Whole Colony wo. | 213,525 322,853 51:20 393,718 21°95 


The population of the colony increased upwards of 50 per cent. 
between 1881 and 1886, and not quite 22 per cent. in the succeeding 
five years. During the former period 71,727 persons were landed 
from Europe alone, but only 40,403 in the latter. 

The ratio of increase was larger in the North than in either of 
the other divisions during both quinquenniums; but the difference was 
greatly accentuated in that of 1881 to 1886. The area of the three 
provincial divisions, together with the estimated population on the 31st 
December, 1895, was :— 


POPULATION. 
Division. — Area. 
Males. | TFemales. | Persons. 
Northern... enn rc nae 58,907 32,242 91,149 250,2374 
Central <e nen mae Beh 32,913 21,851 54,764 208, 9802 
Southern... Ate ey ape 167,340 147,297 214,637 209, 2782 


a EE EEE 
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The Southern Division, with an area but little greater than the 
Northern and one-fourth less than the Central, possesses a much 
greater density of population, the inhabitants being three and five 
times as numerous as the other two respectively. The exact propor- 
tion to the square mile, together with the number of residents to each 
inhabited house, is shown in the following statement :— 


Persons per Square Mile, | Persons to Inhabited House. 
Division. | . | 
1381. 1886. | 1891. 1881. 1886. 1891. 
Sate, yao ee hele if ; 
Northern ... nee Bee tila 13 "24 31 3°68 4:74 4°39 
Central... eae BEF ua 12 ‘18 22 4:28 4°51 4°89 
Southern ... ne oh Beenl! | eee. 1°05 1:28 glel 5°32 | 5°29 
Whole Colony ... ...| °32 "48 | 59 | 471 | 50s | 5-04 
| 


That the oldest established portion of a colony should be the most 
thickly peopled is, as a general rule, to be expected; but this con- 
dition does not obtain in a comparison between the Central and North, 
and the cause may to some extent be looked for in the different 
avocations followed. 

In the South the land is utilised for agricultural purposes to a 
much greater extent than is the case with the other two portions of 
the colony. A farming population is, of course, more closely located 
than a purely pastoral one, and the greater proportion of married men 
with families in the agricultural community would swell the average 
number of residents to each dwelling. This alone, however, will not 
explain the great difference here exhibited, and for which there is 
further reason. The tendency of population, as civilisation develops, 
to gravitate to a common centre has ever been most marked, and for 
many years has engaged the attention of statesmen. The division of 
labour, which the economic law of competition has brought about, 
necessitates much secondary manufacture being carried out on a large 
scale at places selected for facility of transit or other cause, instead 
of, as formerly, in a small and isolated manner at or near the produc- 
tion site of the raw material. 

Unfortunately, the tendency to centralisation is not limited to the 
extent demanded by the requirements of improved production, but the 
trouble is accentuated by other causes. Although wages are appre- 
ciably higher in towns than in rural districts, it is probable, if the 
unemployed are included, that the average receipts of the country 
labourer are at least equal to those of his city confrére; besides it 
is doubtful if there is not frequently a smaller purchasing power in 
even the greater wage; yet the prospect of receiving the greater 
remuneration or the attraction of town life proves sufficiently strong 
to draw an undue proportion of the population from rural pursuits, 
many of whom are unable to obtain regular employment. 
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This evil is felt in Europe and America, yet its growth is even 
greater in Australia. In Victoria and South Australia (exclusive of 
Northern Territory) the metropolitan population is two-fifths of the 
whole. In New South Wales the proportion is less pronounced, as 
Sydney contains just one-third of the population of that colony. In 
Queensland this condition is still less marked, Brisbane’s population 
of, say, 95,000 being somewhat less than one-fourth of that of the 
colony; but, on the other hand, there is in Queensland a larger 
number of seaports than in either of the other three colonies. The 
inhabitants of these, and some inland towns as well, would go to swell 
the urban population. This centralisation is undoubtedly a grave 
element in modern progress that will have to be reckoned with in the 
future in dealing with questions from an industrial standpoint. The 
crowding, however, has not yet attained dimensions serious from a 
sanitary or social outlook, although, of course, in common with all 
large cities, there are to be found in those of Australia “slums,” in 
which the conditions of life leave much to be desired. 

The following table will illustrate the growth, both numerically 
and in density, of the seven cities during the past thirty years :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

Capital. Namben! " rite | Nanny 
Census |” ae | Census Number} Census Nii er’ Census Sime 

Population. ees Population. pee Population. aoe iponalation! in 
Brisbane... 6,051 1:08 18,455 3°3 31,109 4:9 93,657 1:9 
Sydney ...| 109,442 10 152,809 LES 244,672 2°D 425,720 4°2 
Melbourne 139,961 07 206,780 1°0 282,947 14 490,896 2°4 
Adelaide... 18,303 0-9 42,744 0-2 103,942 0°5 133,262 07 
TSAI ce 3p ee 5, 244 14 5,822 15 8,447 22 
Hobart noc 19,449 15°3 19,092 151 10,666 16°7 24,905 AS) 
Wellington 200 5e0 7,908 7:2 20,563 18°7 31,021 28°2 


Wellington and Hobart, the only two in which the population is 
in any degree dense, still compare favourably with most large towns of 
Europe. Greater Melbourne and Greater Sydney are actually more 
crowded in their residential portion than these figures would imply, as 
the areas in both cases include considerable expanses of water, which, 
however, acting as lungs, may fairly be counted with as direct contri- 
butors to salubrity. The great decrease of density of population for 
Brisbane in 1891 is explained by the adoption of a more extended 
metropolitan area in that year. 

ELECTORS. 

The only limitation to manhood suffrage is the requirement of 
a six months’ residence in one electorate. This condition, though 
perhaps difficult of fulfilment on the part of some members of the 
community, should form but a trifling obstacle to the larger proportion 
of those otherwise qualified. 
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At each of the last three census periods great differences were 
found to exist respecting the proportion of those capable of qualifying 
for the franchise who were duly enrolled as electors. 


Population 
= Qualified for the 
Number Franchise with Per Cent. 
Year. of Registered | respect to Sex, Registered. 
SUSOHOR: Age, and Social 
Condition. 
1881 45,937 56,824 80°84 
1886 50,787 92,015 55°19 
1891 86,925 107,675 80°73 


In the most favourable years—1881 and 1891—only about four- 
fifths of those whose sex, age, and social condition qualified them for 
the franchise took the necessary steps to secure registration ; and this 
proportion would become still further reduced if allowance were made 
for electors registered under property qualifications. After making 
every allowance for those who, from the peculiar nature of their 
employment and other causes, were unable to establish a home for 
themselves for six months in one electorate, it would appear that the 
interest taken in politics by a considerable number of colonists falls 
short of what is due to the responsibilities of true citizenship. 


The very small proportion of registrations obtaining in 1886—but 
little more than half the possible ratio—may be attributed to revisions 
of the rolls resulting from “ The Elections Act of 1885” (49 Victoriz, 
No. 18). 


The question of female suffrage would appear to be assuming a 
position in practical polities. As this was not the case in 1891, the 
‘date of the last census, no special tabulation was made of the 
numbers available for the franchise, but an estimate framed on the 
information contained in the general tables, and which may be accepted 
as practically accurate, shows that in 1891 there were 74,265 women 
in the colony who might have been capable of qualifying themselves 
for the franchise on a similar basis to that adopted for males. 


Of those who qualify as voters many do not avail themselves of 
the privilege when an oppertunity for the exercise of the franchise 
occurs. At the general election of 1888 there were 60,702 voters on 
the rolls of the colony, of whom 44,869, or 73°92 per cent. only, 
recorded their votes. In 1898 the figures were 58,821 votes out of 
80,457 electors, or a proportion of 73°11 per cent. 


MEAN POPULATION. 
To ascertain the ratios to population of all figures which relate 
to the whole year, and not any given date, it is necessary that the 
comparison should be made with the average population obtaining 
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during the year, as nearly as it can be ascertained, and not with the 
population on the 31st December. Of course, theoretically, a daily 
estimate should be compiled, and the mean worked from the aggregate 
results for the whole year; but it is not probable that the difference 
between figures so obtained from those adopted would be sufficiently 
great to vary appreciably the calculations based thereon. 


The mean population for Queensland is assumed to be the 
average of the population numbers found in the colony at the begin- 
ning and end of the year— 


Year. | Males. | Females. Persons. 
1860 ... xa | 15,335 | 10,453 25,788 
1865. ... er | 49,416 | 31,504 80,920 
UEVD see ssc | 68, 100 | 44,632 112,732 
A875) <2. “ior 104,566 67,836 172,402 
1880 ... Aco 132,542 89,422 221,964 
1885 ... 208 186,946 131,469 318,415 
ESS Ors a 239,756 | 174,950 414,715 
TEE ce son | 229,916 | 174,856 404,772 
1892 ... =o || 235,261 | 180,552 415,813 
S133) dan soe 240,879 185,919 426,798 
1894 ... os | 247,314 | 191,413 438,727 
1895 ... a0, || 254,997 | 197,855 | 452,852 

MARRIAGES. 


Tn the earlier years of the colony the marriage rate was very high ; 
for the first seven years ranging from 10 to 14 per cent. This was 
due to the small proportion of children in the population and the 
large number of young adults of both sexes amongst immigrants 
arriving in the colony. 


In the absence of other causes the fluctuations of the marriage 
rate very fairly reflects the prosperity of the people. The financial 
erisis of the later sixties was indexed by the marriage rate of 7:79 in 
1870, having in four years fallen from 11°60, then rising again to 
9°66. The period of depression 1877-80 was the occasion of low 
marriage rates of 6°98, 7°49, and 6°97 in 1878, 1879, and 1880, 
respectively. 

The number of marriages and the rates of the past few years 
further illustrate this— 


| 
Year. Number of Marriages, Marriage Rate. 
1888 3,254 8°63 
1889 3,123 787 
1890 3,195 770 
1891 2,905 (a3) 
1892 2,774 6°67 
1893 2,524 5°91 
1894 2,502 5°70 
1895 2,821 6°23 
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The rate for 1894 being the lowest recorded. From the mean 
average marriage rate of “the last three decades, marriages would 
appear to be relatively somewhat more numerous in Ques than 
in any of the other colonies. 


Mean Averace Marriace Rate (To Mran AVERAGE POPULATION) HACH DECADE. 


Colony. 1363 to 1872. 1873 to 1882. 1883 to 1892. 
Queensland . ; ai As 9'87 7°90 8°05 
New South Wales ... sl in 8°15 7°86 aire 
Victoria ' a: a os 6°92 6°40 (Ce) 
South Australia... ae i Aa 8:49 714 
West Australia he sit ise ae 715 
Tasmania... a ae ne 6°63 7°30 7°36 
New Zealand , ae ott 8°88 774 6°28 


If allowance were made for the Chinese and Polynesians in 
Queensland, who are nearly all adults but contribute very little to the 
marriage rate, the difference would be still more pronounced. 


Except where the disproportion of marriageable females to 
marriageable males is extreme, it is the number of the latter rather 
than that of the former—other things being equal—which regulates 
the number of marriages. 


In comparing the marriage rate of two countries, consideration 
must be had to the relative number of males available for the purpose. 


For 1891 the marriage rate and the centesimal proportion of 
marriageable males to the total population were as follow :— 


Colony, Marriage Rate. marr 


Queensland ... ies ies we ae ce 7:18 14°34 
New South Wales ... sale a a as 739 13°87 
Victoria A ae aca ae ace! ses 767 14°46 
South Australia... oe ie aon ses (CPL 11°02 
West Australia Page 8 ee: ie Ae 8:00 22°13 
Tasmania... ace a abs Gar oes 6°63 12°67 
New Zealand bis ‘ie see se acs 6°05 12°44 


The most considerable deviation from this principle is found in 
South Australia and Western Australia, the first-named having a 
high and the last-named a low relative rate. In the latter case it may 
be, explained on the basis of the exception already referred to—there 
was a great scarcity of marriageable females in that colony, these 
only numbering about 1 to 5 of the males of like condition. In 
South Australia the relatively high marriage rate as compared with 
the marriageable males was probably in part due to the fact in 1891 
that province was enjoying a period of greater prosperity than was 
just then obtaining in most of the sister colonies. The population, 
moreover, comprises a considerable proportion of agriculturists with 
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settled homes, who would contribute more largely to the marriage 
rate than would men of migratory habits such as form a considerable 
proportion of the marriageable males of the pastoral colonies. 


A prominent feature in social life, made evident by a study of 
marriage statistics for a series of years, is the great advance in the 
primary education of the people, as shown by the decreasing number 
of husbands and wives who sign the marriage register by mark. 
Unfortunately, early statistics on this subject are not available, but a 
consideration of the following particulars will be of interest :— 


ProporTION PER Cent. To ToraAL MARRIAGES OF MALES AND FEMALES WHO 
SIGNED THE MARRIAGE REGISTER BY MARK. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Colony. Tey 1 = 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females. 
Queensland ee 8°35 17°42 4°93 9°92 3°03 3°75 
New South Wales | 1450 | 1943 | 5:32 | 835 | B28 | 284 
Wa ctoniaaes bi oes 729 13°85 2°90 | 4°16 1°25 | 1°51 


The improvement is most marked in the females. Twenty years 
ago the population of Victoria was evidently the best educated of those 
of the then colonies, the women especially so. 


The number of marriages celebrated by ministers of the various 
religious denominations is a question of some interest to the autbo- 
rities of the churches, although not very reliable as a guide to the 
proportion borne by the members of the different religious bodies to 
the total population. 


Information on this head, respecting the eight chief denominations, 
is as contained in the following statement :— 


Forcentee Percentage of Marriages by each Denomination to Total 
menouinas Marriages. —Mean for 10 years ended 
Denomination, tion in the 
Popwation 
Census of 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 
1891. 

Church of England _... 36°21 26°30 26°24 25°97 25°69 25°67 
Roman Catholic ... oe0 23°56 19°85 19°99 20°21 20°48 20°82 
Presbyterian Ae Ga ME59 17°25 17°53 17°‘87 17°74 17°32 
Wesleyan Methodist ... 5°31 6°69 6°79 CIO Gs79 6°87 
Lutheran ... Oti6 4°43 4°36 4°26 4°26 4°31 4°29 
Baptist ... eee 2°60 314 3°20 3°22 3°36 3°56 
Primitive Methodist 2°19 721 7°60 779 7°85 7:95 
Congregational ... ae 2°18 3°82 3°55 3°49 3°30 3°21 


It is evident that members of the Church of England and of the 
Church of Rome were alike in not invariably choosing clergymen of 
their own denomination to celebrate their marriages. At the last 
census, adherents of these bodies formed 36 and 24 per cent. of the 
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total population respectively, whilst the number of marriages cele- 
brated by ministers of these churches numbered 26 and 20 per cent. 
of the total marriages only, or percentage ratios between the pro- 
portion of marriages and the proportion of population of 73 and 
84 each respectively. On the other hand, the like ratios in the 
Presbyterian and Wesleyan churches were 149 and 126. 


Aa av Marriace. 
The mean age at which men and women marry in Queensland is 
about twenty-eight years for husbands and twenty-four years for wives. 


Year, | Husbands, | Wives. | Year. Husbands. Wives. 
es | : 
1886 ee 27°00 | 23°00 | 1891 ve 27°86 23°60 
1887 in 27°00 | 23°00 | 1892 aes 28°40 23°52 
1888 a0 27°75 23°34 | 1893 ne 28°38 23°61 
1889 ue 27°88 23°38 1894, 28°57 23:91 
1890 one 27°95 | 23°41 | 1895 op 28°70 23°81 
| | 


The reduction in the annual number of marriages brought about 
by the late financial depression no doubt contributed to the increase 
in the mean marriage age apparent in 1892-1895. 


The above figures do not furnish information as to the age at 
which men and women in the colony first undertake the responsibilities 
of matrimony, as remarriages are included in the calculations; these 
form not quite 10 per cent. of the total number of marriages, and 
necessarily increase the average age. 


ConsvGaL ConDITION. 
As previously implied, bachelors and spinsters comprise rather 
more than 90 per cent. of the parties to marriage. 


| 
RATIO HUSBANDS. RATIO WIVES. 
Year. ay Ene 

Bachelors. Venom oe Total. Spinsters. alowed oF Total. 
1886 awe aes 923 0s 1,000 912 88 1,000 
1887 ee Bae 929 va 1,000 924 76 1,000 
1888 aa be 918 2 1,000 917 83 1,000 
1889 ee soe 921 79 1,000 OM 83 1,000 
1890 Acs ose 917 83 1,000 925 75 1,000 
rieele et ak Uh es en Gas 72 1,000 919 81 1,000 
1S ay Pe 84 1,000 | 920 80 1,000 
1993 1. ..| 920 80 1000 997 73 1,000 
1894 wes ae 918 82 1,000 | 912 88 1,000 
1690. os peel 1 918 87 1,000 913 87 | 1,000 


Rachelors and spinsters were almost in equal proportions—in 
1895 exactly so—although the mean for 10 years was 920 per 1,000 
bachelors to 918 per 1,000 spinsters, thus showing a slightly increased 
tendency to remarriage on the part of women. 


n 
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BIRTHS. 

Under the Registration Act of 1856 (19 Vic. No.34) every birth 
which takes place must be recorded with the registrar of the district, 
by one of the parents, within 60 days after the event, under a 
penalty of £10 for neglect or refusal. 


The particulars required to be furnished for registration are most 
complete, but the cost involved in the extraction of figures respecting 
many questions, such as first births, ages of parents, children to a family, 


&c., precludes the recording of much valuable information under 
these heads. 


The number of births registered during each of the last twenty 
years was as follows :— 


| 
NUMBER OF BIRTHS, | NUMBER OF BIRTHS. 
Year. i Year. 

Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. | Females. |Persons. 

| 
1876 ee 3,540 3,363 6,903 | 1886 ecb 6,369 6,213 12,582 
1877 one 3,702 3,467 7,169 1887 es 6,929 6,584 13,513 
1878 ioe 3,769 3,628 7,397 1888 es 7,299 6,948 14,247 
1879 B60 4,000 3,870 7,870 1829 Fea 7,449 6,952 14,401 
1880 sah 4,171 4,025 8,196 1860 as 7,788 7,619 15,407 
1881 Bee 4,242 3,978 8,220 1891 ae 7,506 7,209 14,715 
1882 Tae 4,414 4,104 8,518 1892 eee 7,738 7,165 14,903 
1883 “ee 5,093 4,797 9,890 || 1893 ae | M000 7,033 14,394 
1884 see 5,399 5,280 10,679 || 1894 soa || Ce eAl 6,770 13,977 
1885 B00 5,908 5,764 11,672 | 1895 nod 7,604 7,270 14,874 


The low marriage rates of 1892-3 were reflected in the decreased 
number of births in 1893-4, accentuated no doubt by the departure of 
some of the population for other places during the years in question. 
The revival in the number of births in 1895, in view of no previous 
increase in the number of marriages, may most probably be attributable 
to the subsequent return of some of these colonists. 


The birth rate of Australasia generally is a high one, and the rate 
obtaining in Queensland is greater than that of most of the other 
colonies. 


The birth rate in each of the Australasian colonies at intervals of 
five years was as follows :— 


Colony. 1865. 1870 1876. 1880. 1885. 1890. 1895. 
| ma Ee z es 

Queensland _... .. | 43°6 43°53, 38°9 36°9 37°38 39°9 32°9 
New South Wales ...| 43°2 40°1 38°5 38'8 378 354 30°6 
Victoria... ot Se 42°4 381 33°9 30°8 31°3 33°6 28°6 
South Australia neo {| ees) 38°5 33°7 38°9 38°5 32°6 30 0 
West Australia e: os 28°7 32°4 35°2 347 25°6 
Tasmania wea | 32°6 30°2 29°9 32°9 36:2 | 33°5 301 
New Zealand ... ree 41-1 42°3 40°2 40°7 34'8 | 29-4 26°8 


ee 
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Going back for thirty years it is seen that then the proportion of 
births to population was abnormal, amounting in Queensland to as 
much as 43°6 per 1,000. This extreme ratio has, however, since passed 
away with the modification of the age conditions of the people which 
at that time obtained—namely, a limited number of children and aged 
persons. 


There were 14,874 births registered in 1895—7,604 males and 
7,270 females, the former exceeding the latter by 334, and being in the 
proportion of 105 to 100. The male births invariably exceed the 
females usually to an extent of from 2 to 8 per cent., the latter 
difference being the greatest recorded in any of the preceding twenty 


years. 
Mates Born tro EAcH 100 FremareEs (20 YEARS). 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
1876 090 bin ada 105°26 1886 Bis ee0 0 102°51 
1877 GN 500 ri 106°78 1887 Se 000 eae 10524 
1878 ves aD or 103°88 1888 RAB a0 pad 10505 
1879 260 508 wee 103°36 1889 Bad Bed B00 107°15 
1880 Gor ros roe 103°63 1890 Bad nae Bad 102°22 
1881 ee sere = 106°64 1891 a noe pan 104°12 
1882 ee =o mas 107 °55 1892 she *. mae 108°00 
1883 Bor cio ong 106'17 1893 602 S00 aca 104°52 
1884 a0 Ste m0 102°25 1894 Do one bon 106°45 
1885 ek 00 290 102°50 1895 nn 090 aco 10459 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS. 
The proportion of children born out of wedlock is not so great as 
im most European countries, and does not compare unfavourably with 
some of the Australasian colonies. 


ILLEGITIMATE BrrtTHS—MEAN FOR 10 YEARS, AUSTRALASIA. 


New South}... res 
Period. Queenstand.| NSy,tou'"| victoria, | 4Settta, | auctentia, | Tasmania, ronleeal 
1883-1892 4-41 4-92 4°50 2-43 4°18 446 | orn 


The mean for Queensland, as shown above, was exceeded by that 
ef Victoria and New South Wales. An agricultural community is 
usually a moral one, which perhaps explains the low ratio of bastardy 
in South Australia, which is less than perhaps in any country, Greece 
and Ireland excepted. The percentage of 2°71 illegitimate births 
recorded against New Zealand can hardly be thus explained, as 
Victoria, with a proportion of 4°50, has more cultivation per head of 
population than New Zealand. 


The conditions of city life are against improved morality."{A 
relative increase in the urban population will, therefore, be marked by 


a greater proportion of illegitimate births; the number of persons 
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engaged in factories and shops, where employment is carried on under 
conditions inimical to sound physical health, being one of the causes 
contributing to this result. 

The greater prevalence of bastardy in populous centres is illustrated 
by comparing the following figures showing the proportion of 
illegitimate children to births in Brisbane and in the whole colony 
respectively :— 

ILLEGITIMATE BrrtHS (NUMBER AND PROPORTION PER CENT. TO ToTAL BIRTHS) BOTH 
CoLony AND BRISBANE. 


MEAN OF QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD, YEARS. 
1678 to 1882. | 1883 to 1887. | 1888 to 1892. 1893. | 1894, 1895. 
Colony 4:19 4:07 4°68 491 | 4°52 4°93 
Brisbane 7:99 7°08 9°29 11:28 9°68 | 10°53 


| 


From this it is seen that the ratio in the metropolitan district 
is twice as great as that for the whole colony. Doubtless this 
difference would to some extent be modified if allowance were made 
for women arriving from country districts to hide their shame and 
meet their trouble in the city. 

An estimate is sometimes made as to the prevalence of concubinage 
in communities based on the proportion of illegitimate children to the 
number of single women of child-bearing age in the population. In 
Queensland, at least, conclusions formed on these grounds can hardly 
be considered satisfactory. It is found—upon or subsequent to regis- 
tration—that there is an appreciable number of illegitimate children 
born to married women, and to women reputed to be married and, 
contrary to fact, so recorded. In no country probably would the 
children registered as illegitimate afford a true measure of concubinage, 
as a proportion of all births registered as legitimate are doubtless the 
offspring of parents never lawfully married. 


Twins, &c. 
The number of confinements recorded, and the male and female 
twins and triplets born to the same, for each of the last ten years were 
as follows :— 


TWINS. TRIPLETS. || TWINS. TRIPLETS. 

eae) ora eee oe 
Male.) Female. Male.| Female. | Male.| Female.) Male./ Female. 

5 Facil (Nese g abel | Sane es ee | Leet Sian 
1883 | 9,787 | 109 97 see aes 1890 | 15,251 | 136 | 171 3 ae 
1884 | 10,585 97 91 600 Get 1891 | 14,576 | 136 | 138 2 iL 
1885 | 11,557 96 | 134 on) aco 1892 | 14,760 | 163 | 121 pee 3 
1886 | 12,466 | 117) 111 — 3 1893 | 13,679 | 157 | 127 3 600 
1887 | 13,408 | 110 | 100 acy: ... || 1894 | 13,861 | 128 | 104 nee doc 
1888 | 14,115 | 135 | 125 3 1895 ) 14,738 | 133 | 138 5 UW 
1889 | 14,253 | 147 | 144 3 | 


Or 
io 0) 
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The average of the ten years first recited gives one case of twins 
to every 105 confinements, and one case of triplets to every 21,798 
confinements. ‘Twins usually contribute a larger proportion of males 
than single births; but the male twins for the period under review 
only exceeded the females by slightly more than 1 per cent.; whilst 
in individual years, notably 1885 and 1890, the females were con- 
siderably more numerous than the males. 


The feeundity of married life is above the average in Queensland. 
Three ways may be adopted of approximately arriving at this informa- 
tion. One is to apportion the legitimate births in a census year to 
the married women of child-bearing age in the population at that 
period. On this basis 0°315 was in 1891 the average fecundity of 
married women under forty-five years of age, or one child every 3°17 
years. The average number of children toa marriage is also supposed 
to be approximately ascertainable by dividing the legitimate births of 
a year by the number of marriages of the preceding year. The 
legitimate births of 1895 divided by the marriages of 1894 give 5°65 
as the average number of children to a family; but the marriage rate 
for 1894 was a low one, and the birth rate for the following year, on 
the other hand, exceptionally favourable. 


This last estimate of 5°65 children to each marriage is increased 
by the influence of married immigrants arriving in the colony, and te 
that extent would be unsound as an estimate; the principle upon which 
the latter is based not contemplating the inclusion of births to parents 
entering the colony during the period comprised in the calculation. 
The figures for any one year in such an estimate must necessarily be 
variable. The following calculations have been made, based on the 
figures of a series of years :— 


1876 to 1885. | 1881 to 1890, 


| | 
eae ote | aa a 
Average number of legitimate births to | 4°88 4°68 | 4°96 
a marriage | | 
| | 


From this it would appear that the natural increase of the 
population amounts to an average proportion of about 4°84 children to 
each family, an estimate no doubt nearer correct than that assumed 
from the figures for 1895. Figures compiled for single years on the 
same basis show considerably greater variations, and yet it would be 
absurd to deduce arguments therefrom as to differences in the 
fecundity of the people :— 


1886 to 1895. 


1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 


Number of legisimate births to marriages of the| 4°39 | 4°S7 | 4-98 | 5-29 | 5-65 
previous year | 
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The proportions of the later years were caused by the low 
marriage rates just then obtaining, thus illustrating the weakness of 
an annual computation. 


The high birth and low death rate which obtains in Queensland 
would, without aid from the excess of arrivals from without the colony, 
have caused a considerable accession to the population, although of 
course much short of what has actually taken place under the influence 
of State-aided immigration, besides, the immigration of adults in the 
prime of life has itself largely contributed to the high birth rate. 
During the last thirty years the natural increase has amounted to 
161,611, or nearly one-half of the total—namely, 43 per cent. 


THE Excess or BirTHS OVER DEATHS, AND THE CENTESIMAL PROPORTION THE 
IncREASE TO POPULATION FROM THIS CAUSE BEARS TO Toran INCREASE. 


1866 to 1875. 1876 to 1885. 1886 to 1895, 
Excess of births over deaths __... | 29,720 43,499 8,392 
Proportion per cent. of such excess | 


to total population increase ... | 31°79 30°83 63°99 


In the first of the three decades immigration contributed two- 
thirds of the additions to population. 


During the ten years ended 1895, 64 per cent. of the population 
imerease was due to the excess of births over deaths. 


DEATHS. 
The deaths for the past few years have been exceptionally low in 
number. 


1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1995. 


Number of deaths __ ... | 5,166 | 5,529 | 6,132 | 5,688 | 5,170 | 5,266 | 5,695 | 5,298 | 5,15 
Death rate ih al 14°56 | 14°66 15°44 | 13°59 Le hes 13°34 12-08 113 
| 


When it is remembered that the death rate of England is about 
22 per 1,000, the smallness of the rate is at, once apparent. The 
death rate of Queensland, taken over the whole period since its 
foundation, is higher than that for recent years only, averaging 
about 17, which is in excess of that of several of the other colonies, 
New Zealand in particular having a mean death rate of about 12 
only. The mortality of Queensland is adversely affected at all times 
by the presence of Polynesians in the population, who, even under 
present conditions, contribute to the death rate out of all proportion 
to their number. In the early days of their employment in the 
colony, however, the ratio of their mortality was excessive in the 
extreme, and had a marked influence on the death rate. 
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The small number of aged persons in the populations of the 
colonies would contribute to a lower death rate as compared with 
longer established countries. 


The comparatively low mortality of infants is in part a cause of 
the favourable death rates obtaining in Australasia, but this factor will 
not continue as centres of population become more congested, unless 
great care is exercised with regard to sanitation. This is shown by 
the relative child mortality of the towns and rural districts. 


True Invant Morrarity, INFANTILE DEATH RATE, MORTALITY OVER 5, AND THE 
Toray Mortality OF EACH AUSTRALASIAN COLONY FOR 1895, 


Queensland. 

New South Wales. 
Victoria. 

South Australia. 
West Australia. 
Tasmania. 

New Zealand. 


True infant mortality or deaths under |} 9°12 | 10°60 | 10°24} 9°49} 14°33 816] 8°83 
1 year to births 


Deaths under 1 to total deaths ... | 26°32 | 27°56] ... | 25°50 | 21°19 | 21°59 | 23°85 
Deaths under 5 to total deaths ... | 86°86 | 37:23 |... | 33°05 | 28°18 | 28°71 | 31°17 
Deaths over 5 to total deaths ... | 63°14 | 62°77 |... | 66°95 | 71°82 | 71°29 | 68°83 
Deaths per 1,000 of population mee SSH LTO ees 0!) Ll 27-32) eee Sh Oro: 


In 1895, the true infant mortality was lower in Queensland than 
in any other colony in Australia, although exceeding that of either 
Tasmania or New Zealand. The rate in Western Australia, which 
was the highest of the group, exceeded that of Tasmania, the lowest, by 
6:17 per cent. The climates of the two extra Australian colonies are 
undoubtedly favourable to child life. The proportion of deaths of 
children uxder 1 year to the total deaths was greater in New South 
Wales than in any other of the colonies, Queensland coming next. 


The low proportionate death rate under 1 year in Western 
Australia was due to the heavier mortality amongst adults. 


It is evident that the proportion of deaths of persons of a given 
age to the total deaths must be influenced by the number of that age 
in the total population. An inquiry on this point with regard to the 
colonies in question discounts to some extent the foregoing figures. 
In New Zealand the proportion of children under 1 year is very 
small, being relatively less, as compared with Queensland, than is the 
difference in death rate at that age. Tasmania is undoubtedly well 
suited to child life, as the low juvenile death rate there cannot be 
explained in the same manner. 
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THE PRopoRTION PER CENT. OF PopuLATION UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE TO THE. 
ToraLt POPULATION AT THE CENSUS OF 1891. 


Proportion under ] Year| Proportion under 1 Year 
Colony. to Total Population. Colony. to Total Population. 
Queensland ... pat 3°36 | West Australia 3°02 
New South Wales ... 3°08 Tasmania ... 3:13 
Victoria 2B | O90 2°90 New Zealand 2°62 
South Australia... 2°90 


Thus the proportion of infants in the population of some of the 
colonies differs as greatly as 28 per cent. the one from the other— 
namely, from 2°62 per cent. in New Zealand to 3°36 per cent. im 
Queensland. 


In the following table a comparison is made of the juvenile 
mortality for 1895 in the urban and rural districts :— 


PERSONS. MALES. FEMALES. 

=I =I a 
genes i Ell Bs : s.| 8 
a jee | 2 22/82] 2 .|£2/24] 2 ; 
ef | Pe 2 | es | 2s 2 »|sg|rPes 2 > 
SNe oS os | se ee ee | Se liam |e ioe 
242|22|/a2/|32|22| 82182) 23 |82| 82 | sz \es 
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Under 1 year, No.| 248 
Proportion per | 12°26} 9°60| 7°86} 9:12 | 14°33 | 10°30 
cent. to Births 
Proportion per | 27°11 | 26°43 | 25°89 | 26°32 | 28°54 | 23°58 | 21:96 | 23°63 | 25°31 | 31-27 | 33°47 | 30°86 
cent. to total 
Deaths 


Under 2 years,No.| 297] 633] 690|1.620|} 170] 352) 376| 898] 127) 281) 314) 722 

Proportion per | 32°46 | 31°04 | 31:39 | 31:44 | 33°46 | 27-48 | 25°97 | 27°74 | 31°20 | 37-07 | 41°87 | 37°70 

cent. to total 
Deaths 


Under 5 years, No. 851 738 810 | 1,899 194 398 435 | 1,027 157 340 375 872 
Proportion per | 38°36 36°19 | 36°85 | 36°86 | 38°19 | 31:07 | 28°14 | 31°73 | 38°57 | 44°85 | 50°00 | 45°54 
cent. to total | 
Deaths | 


569 | 1,356] 145| 302] 318| 765) 103; 237; 251] 591 
j 8° 10:06 | 10°20| 884) 701] 813 


a 
© 


* Bundaberg, Drayton and Toowoomba, Gympie, Ipswieh, Kennedy, Mackay, Maryborough, 
Rockhampton, Townsville, and Westwood. 


On considering the figures respecting the true infant mortality 
—i.e., the deaths of children under 1 year of age to the total births 
—the extent to which the conditions of town life are inimical to very 
young children at once becomes apparent. In the metropolitan 
district the ratio per cent. was 12°26, and in the other urban districts. 
9°60, whilst in the rural districts the proportion was 7°86 only. It 
must be borne in mind that whilst the metropolitan area is strictly 
urban throughout, the “ Other Urban” only comprise certain districts 
within which a town of considerable importance is situated, whilst 
most at least of the remaining area is rural in its characteristics. 
The information for the towns only is not available. The effect 
of this is seen in the rate of true infant mortality. Female infants 
would appear to be constitutionally stronger than the males, or 
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at least not so readily affected by overcrowding, for in Brisbane 
whilst 14 males out of every 100 born died in their first year, 
the like mortality amongst females was 10 only. A like vitality, 
though in a lesser degree, was shown by female infants throughout 
the colony, there being a difference of almost 2 per cent. in favour of 
females in the true infant mortality for 1895. 


In a comparison of the proportion of deaths of young children 
to total deaths, the same differences are not nearly so pronounced. 
Not only, as before pointed out, is the question affected by the relative 
number of young children living in each of the districts, but the urban 
mortality of adults would be augmented by the deaths of persons from 
the rural districts seeking medical assistance and nursing at the 
various hospitals, and consequently the proportion of deaths of children 
correspondingly reduced. 

The difference in the total deaths is not so marked. Adult males 
engaged in pioneer work, either as miners or in pastoral pursuits, are, 
from hardship and exposure, frequently attacked by malarial fevers 
and diarrhoeal complaints. And thus far these diseases are hardly 
preventable. Polynesians are peculiarly liable to succumb to their 
attacks, and adversely affect the rate amongst adults. 


The deaths from such diseases as regards children, however, are 
not referable to causes inseparably connected with their callings, but 
are chiefly due to neglect either of the children or their surroundings. 


One death in every 3 in Brisbane amongst children is from 
a cause more or less preventable, and mainly arises from a disregard 
of the first laws of sanitation. 


The proportion per cent. of deaths in age groups to the estimated 
mean population of each group for the last five years was as follows :— 


Proportion per cent. of Deaths to Mean Population. 


Age Group. 7 = ea ae 

1891. 1892. 1893. | 1894. 1895. 
Under 1 year ee ae en pe (Os Semi eelelic39 11°79 9:29 8°91 
1 to 20 years on 206 35 asa |] OIL 0°53 0°66 058 | 054 
20 to 40 years Soho nthe UP wate oe en syé 0°80 0°80 | 073 | 0°68 
40 to 60 years seer. (aes ae seo} BB 1-48 WS) |) ae) |) ek 
60 years and upwards con || HEYA 5:09 544) 6:09 | 553 

| | 
Totaliiest ese aoe ee) Lees 1:27 mee) | ileal) iia 

| 


The improvement in the infant death rate the two last years is 
very marked. 


Reference has already been made to large mortality due to 
diseases that are generally spoken of as preventable—namely, those 
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of the Zymotic Class. The proportion of total deaths due to this 
élass of disease for the past ten years— 


1886 vee 23°43 1891 Be 18°63 
1887 se 19°47 1892 ile 17°68 
1888 oe 20°06 1893 309 21°46 
1889 sis 22°39 1894 00 18°31 
1880 te 18°89 1895 506 16°49 


The deaths due to zymotic diseases in 1895 were relatively less than 
in any other year of the decade. 


Notwithstanding the large proportion of deaths due to these 
causes, it is not amongst individual diseases of this class that the most 
frequently fatal causes of death are found. 


The 10 most fatal causes of death in 1895, together with the 
proportion per cent. of deaths therefrom for the last five years, were as 
follow :— 


Cause of Death. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
Phthisis Bae we ah oee poe 9°69 8°03 8°36 8°42 8°15 
Pneumonia... as ane aie sec: || @heal 4:25 4°58 5°68 5°80 
Diarrhea on i a ah soe ||) | BS 4°88 4°78 4°38 4°33 
Convulsion... ae me dies noo || eels) ron 4°67 4°44 4°10 
Cancer ... ee on sei ath cca || PAG) 2:47 D2 2 96 3°67 
Enteritis bs aon Me ie aes 1:90 Beil7/ 4:07 408 3°65 
Premature Birth  ... ee mh a o40 aril} 3:37 2°96 3°36 
Bronchitis a eat oF a fee Bey 3°15 2°60 3°81 Bola 
KEndoearditic and Valvular Diseases _... 1:66 158 2°30 2°32, xg l 
Other Diseases, Circulatory System  ...| 2°46 2°89 PAIL 2:10 2°76 


The proportion of deaths due to phthisis, which has for many years 
been the most fatal cause, as compared with the second cause in 1895, 
pheumonia, appears to have greatly declined. In 1891 phthisis was 
three times more numerous than pneumonia, whilst in 1895 the 
‘difference did not amount to 50 per cent. 


The increasing strain to which men are year by year exposed to 
secure the means to satisfy the expanding desires of advanced civilisa- 
tion marks the records of vital and social statistics with no uncertain 
hand. Whenever facts on these heads are tabulated, increase both 
of suicide and insanity is found, as in obedience to an unwritten law. 
Queensland is not exempted from this penalty. 


Suicip—EsS—MerAN FoR THREE DeEcADES, 1866 TO 1895, Mate AND PROPORTION TO 
Mate Dearus PER 1,000, AND FEMALE AND PROPORTION TO FEMALE DEATHS. 


Proportion per 1,000 Proportion per 1,000 


Years. Males. Male Deaths. INSTEUES Female Deaths. 
1866 to 1875 ane ie 111 7°85 14 1'74 
1876 to 1885 we ren 284 | 10:04 37 2°51 
1886 to 1895 aoe o0e 537 | 15°41 104 5°26 
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Suicide on the part of males has greatly increased. During the decade 
1866 to 1875, death was self-inflicted by 111 males ; a proportion per 
thousand to total deaths of 7°85. This ratio had increased during the 
ten years last past to 15°41. Women, fortunately, are not so much 
exposed to the struggle for existence, and, moreover, generally meet 
reverses with greater fortitude than men; but the rate among females 
appears to be increasing at a greater ratio than that of males. 


Although the increase of insanity is not so marked as the increase 
of suicide, yet when the figures for a series of years are considered it 
is found to be distinctly progressive. 


INSANE—NUMBER AND PROPORTION PER 1,000 or THE MEAN POPULATION BY SEX, 
MEAN For 10 Yuars. 


1876 to 1885, 1886 to 1895. 
{ 
| rare g = 
Average Annual ae ar aa Average Annual| Average Propor- 
Number. Mean Population. N unber. tion per 1,000. 
Males Se eee ate 404 2°86 821 3°57 
Females ... is ne 262 2°74 479 2°79 
TG taley ams: ae 666 | 2°82 1,300 3:27 


Thus whilst the average mean population for the decade 1886-1895 
increased from 236,582, the average mean population for 1876-1885, 
to 401,523, or just 70 per cent., the average number of insane persons 
in the asylums of the colony increased during the same period rather 
more than 95 per cent. 


Part V 
SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 


RELIGION, 
There being no machinery available for the collection year by year 
of statistics on religious questions, the only information at disposal 
is such as is obtained at each census. 


PROPORTION TO POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL DENOMINATIONS EACH CENSUS. 


j i 

Denomination, 1871. 1876. 1881. 1886, 1891. 
Church of England aa ie wee | 36°44 Su 34°62 34:99 36°21 
Roman Catholic ... tes vee mei) «20:00 24°90 25°47 23°87 23°56 
Presbyterians... a = goal) IASI) 10°93 10°59 11°70 1159 
Wesleyan ... oes eee fA pee O00 6°38 511 5-43 Dro 
Congregational and Independents | 2:20 2°05 2°23 2°19 2:18 
Baptists ... ah as ore spot cept 21 2°62 2°65 | 2°60 
Methodists ra ae a. he | tc = 1°61 As) | RB 
Lutherans Ms ee are eee 15) 7:03 791 664 | 5:94 
Other Christians A as sep) ERIS 0°66 0°59 16837 |) 259 
All Others ue ae oe Sa Lorde S79 925 | 8:24 | 7°49 

} 1 if 


With one or two exceptions, the proportions to the total popu- 
lation of the various religious bodies are but little changed. When 
the small numbers dealt with are considered, these fluctuations appear 
as probably brought about by the temporary presence of one or more 
especially able and energetic teachers of an individual denomination 
rather than to deep-seated convictions as to dogma on the part of the 
people at large. 


In the last twenty years the Roman Catholics have decreased 
nearly 3 per cent. The Baptists show a regular, if small, increase. 
The decrease of about 2 per cent. in Lutherans is due to the relatively 
smaller number of Germans and Scandinavians in the population at 
each successive census period. The increase in “ Other Christians’’ 
in 1891 is attributable to the inclusion under that heading of the 
Salvation Army, whose members are drawn from all the other Pro- 
testant bodies. The last line of the table, ‘All Others,” includes 
nearly all the Chinese and many of the other coloured aliens in the 
population, as these are for the most part returned in the census 
schedules as pagans. The figures under the head in question therefore 
fluctuate in response to the increase or decrease of the numbers of 
such aliens in the colony, although, no doubt, their tendency to 
increase is partly due to the growing objection on the part of the 
public to give information on this head, an objection which has 
culminated in the elimination of the religious column as a compulsory 
part of the schedule. 

E 
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The proportions to the population of the various religious denomi- 
nations in each of the seven colonies of Australasia in 1891 were as 


follow :— 
al a 
2 | Ey a 
FOS cle. | = 
Denomination. 3 2 é a < 2 2 
wh io} Us} 4 I & o 
8 Za | 6 a 8 S S 
2 z 5) 3 g Z z 
= o — 5 f a ® 
og A | - n e is] a 
a | 
Church of England as a ... | 86°21 | 44°75 | 37°33 | 27°86 | 49°75 | 54°01 | 40°51 
Roman Catholic ... we ee ... | 23°56 | 25°53 | 22°25 | 14°72 | 25 “04 18°32 | 13:96 
Presbyterians... i” oe ... | 11°59] 9°73 14-95] 5°68] 4:01] 6-93 | 22-62 
Wesleyan ... | 531) 7°79) 11°82) 1534) 915) ... 8°49 
Congregational and Independent ...| 2718] 274; 1°98) 3:71} 316) 3:20; 1:07 
Baptists... ie as = =| 2/60)) LA) 2:49)| d750)) < 2°33 | 2°37 
Methodists ae tg wi ret || 270) 2eOLa|) 2732) |i pO4il eae 218} 1°65 
Lutherans Bye ee spe) RES) Waal) veya ys ae ee eRORSO) 
Other Christians .. a oe gon) 22108) OILY KD) GRAS) nn 2°26) 3:38 
All Others... sss i ore ...| 0:49) 4:16) 2°87) 6°99)! (8:89) 4:75)) 5:05 
| | 


The Tasmanian members of the Chureh of England comprise 
54 per cent. of the population, whilst this communion is relatively 
least numerous in South Australia. Roman Catholics, in proportion 
to total population, are most numerous in New South Wales, and 
least so in New Zealand. In New Zealand, Presbyterians are relatively 
about twice as numerous as they are in Queensland. Emigrants from 
Seotland have shown a decided preference for that colony. South 
Australia is evidently a stronghold of Nonconformity, Bible Christians, 
tabulated under “ Other Christians,” being exceptionally numerous ; 
whilst in Tasmania the Methodists comprise 12°18 per cent. of the 
population. 


EDUCATION. 

Education has received a large amount of attention from the 
State in all the Australian colonies, and large sums of public money 
have been expended to bring the advantages of primary education as 
far as possible within the reach of all. 


Free or practicaily free primary education is provided by the 
State in most of the colonies. In New South Walesa fee of 3d. per 
week for each scholar, but not to exceed 1s. per week from any one 
family, is charged. Substantial assistance in the form of grants, 
endowments, scholarships, and exhibitions is given to secondary 
education in many of them. 


Queensland in this respect is fully abreast of the others, and was 
among the first to establish State education, free, secular, and com- 
pulsory. The compulsory provision of the statute dealing with this 
question may be enforced in such parts or districts of “ae colony 
only as the Governor in Council shall from time to time notify and 
declare by proclamation. This power has not hitherto been given 
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effect to. The advantages thus offered of obtaining a good education 
have been largely availed of. In the twenty years, 1871-91, the 
number of children on the school rolls of the colony increased from 
19,000 to 77,000. 


State ScHOOLs. 


1891. 1892, 1893. 1894. 1895. 

Number of teachers ... a 1,504 1,498 1,484 1,470 Ia} 

Number of scholars (average daily 45, 004 45,975 44,432 | 45,050 48,270 
attendance) 

Number of scholars to each teacher 30 31 30 31 31 


From the above table it will be seen that during the five years 
under review the number of pupils did not increase to any great extent ; 
whether this was due to the very small accessions to the population 
during that period, or was a result of the trade depression, is open to 
question— probably in a degree to both causes. The financial crisis of 
1893 was no doubt an important factor in bringing about the fall in 
average attendance during that year. There is reason to think that 
want of suitable clothing at that time kept many children from school. 
The average number of children to each teacher was practically the 
same in each of the five years. 

In 1895 there were 738 schools open, where the names of 82,837 
children were on the school rolls to receive instruction at the hands 
of 1,585 teachers. The net enrolment—z.e., excluding duplicate 
enrolments—was 74,542. 


A comparison is afforded by the following table as to the pro- 
portion borne at each of the last three census years by the average 
daily attendance to the total number of State school scholars as 
returned on the census schedules :— 


1881, 1886, 1891. 
Number of State school scholars on census schedules -.. | 30,773 | 43,217 | 57,778 
Annual school gross enrolment . ae oe ose ...| 40,244 | 58,939 | 77,187 
Average daily school attendance ... | 21,767 | 32,250 | 45,004 
Percentage of daily attendance to children returned on 
census schedules as attending State schools... cro | AOFB} 74°62 | 77°89 


The annual school gross enrolment is but little guide: to the number 
of children receiving instruction, especially i in a country like Australia, 
where the people are continually moving from place to place, and 
children are in consequence placed again and again in the same year 
on the rolls of different schools. 

The daily average attendance affords the truest guide as to the 
extent to which the opportunities offered by the State are availed of. 
The proportion of the average number of scholars daily attending 
Government schools to each 100 children returned by the census as 
so attending was 70°73 in 1881, 74°62 in 1886, and 77°89 in 1891. 
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To ascertain the full extent to which the youth of the colony 


_ were receiving the benefit of education, it is necessary to compare the 


number of children of sehool age with the average number receiving 
daily instruction. This information is available for schools of every 
kind, but not for children receiving tuition in their own homes. It 
is to be feared in too many instances this latter mode of instruction 
is of a fitful and unsatisfactory nature, and the results often not greatly 
removed from a condition of no education at all. 


1881. 1886. 1891. 
No. of children of school age (5-15) census... Ae ... | 49,951 | 68,938 | 86,239 
No. of individual scholars enrolled... ce we Ae oe 50,295 | 67,931 


No. of children in average daily attendance at all schools... | 29,246 | 39,485 | 54,239 


Percentage children in daily attendance to children of | 58°55 | 57°28 | 62°89 
school age 


The figures disclosed in the foregoing table cannot be considered 
as entirely satisfactory. Taking 1891—the most favourable year—it 
will be seen that there was an attendance equal to somewhat less than 
two-thirds of the maximum possible. It is evident that parents do not 
fully avail themselves of the privileges afforded them of securing a 
sound education for their children. 


The proportion of scholars in average daily attendance to each 
teacher in each of the Australasian Colonies for 1895 was as follows:— 


| New South 


ie ve +. South | Western < New 
Queensland. Wales, | Victoria. Australia. | Australia, | Tasmania. | geatand. 
SU he west Pie SG | 33 | 21 22 32 


In Western Australia and Tasmania the average was very low— 
21 and 22 pupils to each instructor—probably resulting from the 
relatively large number of small schools, rendering an economic 
apportionment of the teaching staff impossible. The proportion in 
South Australia was as high as 33 scholars per teacher, which was 
above that of any other colony. 


Although in Australasia the expenditure by the State on education 
is large in the aggregate, yet it cannot be considered costly in view of 
the results, the outlay per head of population and also for each child 


‘on the roli being in no way extreme. 


Outside the moral aspect, the money spent thus in education 
becomes a financial saving to the community from the less expenditure 
required for police and gaols, 


i 
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The amount spent per head of population on State primary educa- 
tion and the amount per head for each child in average daily 
attendance for 1894 were as follow— 


| 3 
2 a a 
o a Fc| 
é = = z J 
Cost, State Primary ‘2 e = iB : qa 
Education. Ss = 5 s a = 
or 5 2 | 4 a a 3 
& n A | a o 4 N 
3 z 2 =| 2 5 z 
= 2 2 5 A e o 
Sg a | - R = a tal 
£sx.dj£3.d)/£3, d)/£3di/£3. d)£ 3. d.|/ £3. d 
Amount per headf}0 77/0 9 6)0 SS) Olea Ole one O07 morc Ollie: 
of population \*0 78 
Amount per scholar fl 3141/4110 3/4 6 113 5 0.5 6 9/4 3 8/317 4 
ae \ . 118 | 
* For 1895, 


In Victoria and New South Wales the cost was greater, both on 
the population and also on the scholar basis, than in Queensland. In 
Queensland the cost per head of population was only slightly over 
80 per cent. of that of either of these colonies; the cost per scholar 
was relatively somewhat higher, amounting to 90 per cent. of the cost 
in New South Wales, and to 95 per cent. of that of Victoria In 
New Zealand the cost per head of population would appear to be out 
of all proportion to the expenditure for each scholar as compared with 
the other colonies. In that colony, however, the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance formed 15 per cent. of the mean population, 
whilst the proportion in this colony was only 10 per cent. Comparing 
the two colonies at the last census (1891), there were in New Zealand 
a large relative number of children between 5 and 15 years of 
age—namely, 40 per cent. of the population, and only 37 per cent. in 
Queensland. This difference, however, is insufficient to account for 
the large proportionate cost per capita in the former colony. 


In Queensland, in addition to providing free primary education 
for all, secondary education receives State assistance by the endowment 
of Grammar Schools and the granting of scholarships to pupils from 
State and such other schools as are placed under Government inspec- 
tion. One hundred and twenty-eight—94 for boys, and 34 for girls— 
were available at the last examination. 


A scholarship entitles the holder to free education at a Grammar 
School for three years. 


Other educational institutions comprise Technical Colleges 
endowed by the State, and which are at present connected with 
several of the Schools of Art. The most important of these is the 
one attached to the North Brisbane institution, which is well organised 
and is doing valuable work. 
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There are three Museums, supported out of the public revenue; 
all these are situated in Brisbane. One of them is of a general 
character, and was visited by 54,666 persons during 1895; the other 
two are of a technical nature, geological and agricultural, the latter 
attached to the Department of Agriculture. There are also 82 
Schools of Art (mostly so-called) endowed by the State in propor- 
tion to their income. In most cases these are little more than 
reading-rooms and libraries. 


The Agricultural Department has of late years undertaken, through 
the medium of travelling dairies and of lectures by experts on many 
subjects connected with the soil, to furnish special technical instruction 
to those choosing to avail themselves of the privileges afforded, as also 


practical teaching in the manipulation of various farm and grazing 
products. 


An Agricultural College under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture is now being inaugurated for the purpose of affording 
scientific and practical training to those about to enter on farming 
pursuits. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Charitable Institutions of Queensland include hospitals, 
asylums (for adults and infants), refuges and ho nes, and an institu- 
tion for the blind, deaf, and dumb, as well as many societies for the 
distribution of relief. 


The hospitals (including two for children) numbered 54 in 1895; 
in these 14,182 persons were under treatment, of whom 966 died 
and 11,652 left cured or relieved. The total expenditure for the 
year amounted to £93,390, which, after deducting amounts spent on 
buildings and furniture, gives a per capita cost of £5 12s. 


The cost of relief per individual in the charitable institutions of 
the colony varies vonsiderably with the special purpose of the institu- 
tion and the nature of relief afforded. 


Information respecting the number of persons relieved through 
the various charitable institutions of the colony, with the average cost 
per head, for five years, is given in the following table: — 


ae a wet | Other Charitabl Outdoor 
Hospitals. Refuges and Homes. Institutions (residentians Relief. 
Year. | 
23 Pee Cost per Bene Cost per Cost per 
Persons sate es Persons Persons DP | Total 
Relieved. ee Relieved. Reape: Relieved. ae | Expenditure. 
= — — | 
£ 3. d. al 3.8 ah ty 

1891 12,036 ak 618 6459 2,873 ig} ) 5,594 
1892 12,373 fe) 15) 617 ay 9) 2,838 121903 12,667 
1893 13,128 5 17 10 616 517 11 2,927 13 13 0 12,069 
1894 13,479 iy aly! 649 (GO 83 2,896 1217 4 10,919 
1895 14,182 512 0 870 él NG) 2) 3,025 12 10 11 7,673 
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During the past five years the expenditure per patient on 
hospital inmates has ranged from £7 1s. 5d. in 1891 to £5 12s. in 1895. 


in “ Other Institutions” the average cost per head is of course 
greater than that for hospitals only, inasmuch as the duration of 
residence is usually much longer on the part of an asylum inmate than 
of a hospital patient. 


It is satisfactory to note that greater economy of management 
obtained last year with respect to all the charitable institutions. The 
reduction of expenditure on outdoor relief was also very marked in 
1895 as compared with the three previous years. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Hospitals for the insane have not been classed amongst the general 
charitable institutions, as in most cases residence is compulsory, and 
in some instances relatives or patients themselves contribute to their 
cost of maintenance. 


There are four reception-houses and three asylums devoted to the 
securing and treatment of those bereft of reason. 


The reception-houses are only used as places of temporary abode. 
Such patients as continue insane for any length of time are trans- 
ferred to the lunatic asylums. 


1892. 1893, 1894, 


| 1891 | | 1895, 
| ae IF A= —- 
| 
Under treatment during year... Le | 367 | 287 245 260 | 225 
Discharged (cured and improved) 9 | 92 81 Hie) ay 
Deadgeer- bee sa one ee | Tene | 9 3 | 5 
Removed to Lunatic Asylums _... | 252 | 169 140 164 | 13 


Thus it is seen that about 62 per cent. of persons taken to reception- 
houses are transferred to asylums for continued treatment. 


Of the four asylums or hospitals for the insane situated at 
Woogaroo, Ipswich, Toowoomba, and Brisbane, those at Ipswich and 
Brisbane are practically only branches of the one at Woogaroo, and to 
which a percentage of the least difficult of the patients are sent for 
treatment. The Brisbane asylum is a temporary one only, to relieve 
overcrowding pending additions to the buildings at Woogaroo. 


Died a ose 3 


| | 
Hospitals for Insane. 1875, | 1880. 1885. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. 1894. | 1895. 
| | 
| | 
Under treatment ... | 408 | 644 | 936 | 1,252] 1,367 | 1,461 | 1,491 | 1,537 | 1,578 
Discharged sos {| $4 74 | 102 116 130 136 120 117 | 105 


WW 31 | 49 54 46 87 | 81 eu 95 


From these figures it would appear that the number of insane 
persous had increased from 408 to 1,578 during the twenty years last 
past—that is to say, from 2°37 per 1,000 of the mean population in 
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1875 to 3:48 per 1,000 in 1895; some allowance must, however, be 
made for more stringent laws on the subject, so that, whilst the 1,578 
in the asylums in 1895 would include almost all the insane in the 
colony, in 1875 there were probably a considerable number residing 
outside of those institutions. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

A matter closely connected with the adequate relief of poverty 
and distress is the provision made for the protection of the young. 
Many of these, from the neglect of parents or the misfortune of 
orphanage, are placed in positions from which a descent into crime 
becomes imminent. At one time for such unfortunates a gaol would 
have been the well-nigh certain outlook, but now in most countries 
possessing advanced civilisation industrial and reformatory schools 
are employed for their reclamation. There are two institutions of 
this nature—one for boys at Lytton, and one for girls at Toowoomba, 


Jn 1895 the numbers in these schools were as follow :— 


= ss: T 


: { 
Inmates | Admitted oe Inmates 
on during the | SD aaaer ‘Discharged. | on 31st 
lstJanuary. Year. ee | December. 
{ | } 
=) | E | s 
Lytton—boys ... ee = 78 GO mame| 50 22 75 
Toowoomba—girls ... es 20 20 | 3 | 12 | 25 
Total mm NA 98 go | (as) | StS oo 


Nearly 200 of the young of either sex received the benefit of 
these institutions, and upwards of one-fourth of their number were, 
after passing a period of probation and training, provided (under 
supervision) with suitable employment amongst the general com- 
munity. 

Most of the children were under 15, although a few exceeded 
that age. 


| Under 10 10 to 15 | 15 to 17 
| Years. Years. | env! HAN ENEOS: 
ioe CS Ss eae | 
Males ive yee is ase 16 97 | 34 147 
Females... ee ee abe 6 19 15 40 
i} 
Persons... ..  ... o> ) lye nae il 49 187 


Neglect of parents and petty larcenies were the causes of the 
detention of 89 per cent. of the inmates. 


Neglect of 


| 
Lareeny. Other Offences Total, 


Parents. 
= = se = : 
Males a ae es bs | 76 55 | 16 147 
Wemalest | geet) s omy teeta | 31 iy 4 40 
Persons... ce 107° | 60 | 20 | 187 
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Of other offences, the majority were of a very trivial kind, 
although in one or two instances crimes of a grave nature had led to 
the detention. 


The birthplace and religion of inmates were as follow :— 


Religion | Queens: One “| England. Scotland, | Ireland, |, Other Total 
eee land. Foslosinn | re Countries) Oats 
ae | 7 = 
| M. | M. F. | M. F. | M. - (MOR OM OF MF 
ChurchofEngland...| 39 20; 1 1/12 2)| 1 2 Be lait sae ee 
Roman Catholic ...| 48 12) 4 ... a een 24 ate | 59 13 
Presbyterian oete ee ely 2 Diageo | tor | | LOW SZ 
Wesleyan... Ee Sipe ccc) pele ec 2 ase lives 11 
Others oa - Caley al dager (Peat | i oe Jal 
| | | | 
Persons...) 108 33) 8 3 ea geal eg eG aioe mela! aae 
| | | | 


Queensiand-born children necessarily formed by far the larger 
proportion of the inmates of these institutions—108 boys and 33 
girls, or 75 per cent. of the total number, were natives of the colony. 


ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 

There are eight institutions for the protection and care of friend- 
less infants and children. Three of these are directly under Govern- 
ment control ; two of these are practically depéts for the temporary 
reception of children only, the boarding-out system being mainly 
adopted. The other five institutions are subsidised by the State, but 
are under private management, all with one exception being under the 
auspices of religious organisations. The number receiving the benefit 
of these eight establishments during 1895 was as follows :— 


( 
Males. | Females. | Persons. 
| 

At the beginning of the year nd see 348 398 | 746 
Admitted during the year... ia aa 265 306 571 

613 | = 704 1,317 
Left during the year ... “64 née a 270 299 | 569 
Remaining at end of year... are Ae 343 405 748 


Thus the average number is about 750, of whom girls are in the 
majority. 


A large proportion of the children admitted to these institutions 
consist of those who are neglected or deserted by their parents or 
guardians, and are remitted thither by the various magistrates’ courts, 
as they are too young for admission to the Industrial Schools. ‘The 
three State orphanages are situated at Brisbane, Rockhampton, and 
Townsyille. 
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The first two are used as receiving-houses in connection with the 
boarded-out children in the Southern and Central districts. Children 
are not boarded out from the Townsville Asylum. The boarding-out 
system has proved satisfactory in Queensland, as it has elsewhere. The 
success of the system depends on efficient supervision, and this work 
is undertaken by three official inspectors and a number of lady visitors 
and head teachers of State schools. 


The following are the particulars as to the number of inspections 
made during last year :— 


Hired. Boarded. Total. 

By Inspectors... Oh eae AGE ssh 614 636 1,250 
>, Lady visitors ste aa ay eS: 122 828 950 

>, Head teachers, &c. He mee aS 224 31 255 


Although the parents or other relatives are called upon to con- 
tribute, yet in practice the expenditure on account of orphanages is 
alinost entirely borne by the State. The following table furnishes 
information as to the expenditure and receipts during 1895 :— 


RECEIPTS. 
=a Expenditure. 
From Government, Other. Total. 
£20,037 £1,497 £21,534 £21,466 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Benefit Friendly Societies have made great progress, and, under 
the more rigid supervision inaugurated by an amended Act passed in 
1885, have adopted measures which are gradually bringing them into 
a solvent condition. 


The various particulars respecting registered societies were as 
follow :— 


| H | 

| 1887, | 1888. | 1839. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 
| 
| 


a 


Balance aa a0 ... | 81,621 | 92,803 Re 914 je 5184 ine 24,943 | 134,299 |139, 380 | ee: 4.20 


No. of Lodges and Districts | | 163 194. | 208 | 226 23k 241) | 247 262 282 
Number of members.. 5 12,301 | 13,988 15,165 | 16,395 | 16.358 i 19,636 
Receipts see a con e 520 | 48,743 | 51,662 55,289) 57,417) 65,992 | 55, 209 59,116 | 67,244 
Expenditure ... aoe ... | 34,310] 37,971 | 41,308 | 44,229} 47, 321) 46,678 50,141) 53,115 | 56,023 

160,267 


In eight years the number of societies has multiplied 73 per 
cent., the membership 60 per cent., whilst the receipts have increased 
at a somewhat smaller ratio—namely, 58 per cent. 


When left without control it is found that the managers of such 
societies too often allow matters to Japse into a system by which the 
Benefit Fund is not maintained in a sound condition, but is too often 
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made to bear expenditure properly chargeable to management. This 
tendency being kept in check by the authoritative intervention of 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies, an expansion of the amount 
devoted to benefits and a contraction of management expenses has 
been the result. 


| | | fi | | 
During Years. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 1893. | 1894, | 1895. 
| 
[== | : —|—| 
Payments, Benefit ... a 24,214 | 26,249 | 30.793 | 33,092 | 34.231 | 35, er 38,218 40,404) 44,081 
Percentage to total ...| 7057) 6913] 74 5A 7482) 7449 | | 76:26) 76:22) 76-07 78°68 
Payments, Management... | 10,096 11, 722) 10, LB | 11.137 iu 728 | 11,081) 11,923} 12,711) 11,942 
Percentage to total ... | 29:43 3087 | 2546) 2518 le 25°51| 23 74 23°78 | 23°93 | 21°32 
} | 


From year to year considerable eco took place respecting 
the rates of expenditure apportioned to the cost of management. 
Taken altogether, however, the records for the nine years show in this 
respect a distinct if gradual improvement. In 1887-88 benefit and 
management accounts averaged seven-tenths and three-tenths of the 
total expenditure respectively, whilst in 1895 the proportions were 
about four-fifths and one-fifth, a marked improvement in favour of 
benefits. The reduction in the amount of expenditure absorbed by 
management is in itself most satisfactory, and at the first glance it 
might be thought that a relatively larger sum being devoted to benefits 
must make for good. On further consideration, however, it will be 
readily seen that the expenditure on present benefits may expand out 
of all proportion to the contributions, and thus the security of future 
benefits become imperilled. Sick pay is the greatest drain on the 
Benefit Fund, and is a claim easily capable of abuse. From the 
various returns of different lodges of like condition, as to the extent 
of sickness in their jurisdictions, it may be inferred that an equally 
strict supervision is not always exercised on this point. 


Receipt and expenditure are but little guide as to the financial 
position of societies of this nature, as the contingent liabilities, about 
which they disclose nothing, are of all importance. The condition of 
these institutions is better shown in the improvement disclosed by the 
results of the periodical investigations made in 1886 and 1891, when 
the then present values of the future benefits assured were taken 
into account. 


| | 
Number 7 | 7, 7 ; Assets to 
Number of | Value of Value of Capital of ) a 5 
pias ee | Members. | Benefits. Contributions.| Benefit Fund. Deficit. arse 
| Tea eae ea lage & sd. 
1882 to 1886. 
17 10,453 | 328,949 | 173,880 55,790 Sere) |] ie) 
1887 to 1891. 
20 14,573 | 483,750 | 258,723 112,159 112,868 | 15 4 
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In 1886 the deficit was 6s. in the £. During the next five years 
this had decreased to 4s. 8d. Assuming this rate of improvement to 
have been maintained, by the end of the present year the insufficiency 
of the assets to meet the liabilities will amount to 3s. 4d. only, and 
continuing for twelve and a-half years would see the societies com- 
pletely solvent. It may, however, be reasonably supposed that the 
progress will be made at an increasing ratio, and this desirable con- 
dition consummated some years within that period. 


Tbe chief requirersents for a successful society are: Suitable 
contribution for the benefits offered, strict supervision of claims for 
benefits, and efficient management. With regard to the first-named 
condition, it is sometimes overlooked that age and health are factors 
of great importance in determining the relative amounts of contribution 
and benefit. Secondly, without a systematic scheme of inspection 
malingering and even grosser frauds upset the actuarial estimates. 
Thirdly, good management is most essential, and involves not only 
economy of expenditure but also a due discrimination as to its appor- 
tionment and a careful investment of the funds. 


With respect to the last point the following table affords 
satisfactory information :— 


| 1887. | 1888, | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 


Percentage to Total runds— | 
On Mortgage or in Banks... 516 50:0 | 549 | 57°99 | 565 | 58:7 | 580] 587] 598 
In Property ... oe aaa ..| 804 | 369) 33:2) 32:9 | 34:2 | 23:0! 342 | 33:1 | 316 
Uninvested ... CoG O09 coo |) WED |) UBPIL TS) 92) 93 8:3 } 78 82 86 


een eee 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 100-0 100:0 | 1000 
| | 


The above statement evidences the greater judgment exhibited in 
recent years with regard to this branch of Friendly Society finance. 
The centesimal proportion of the capital funds lent on the mortgage 
of freehold estates or on bank deposit receipts has gradually increased. 
In 1887 the proportion was only a little more than one-half of the 
total funds, whilst in 1895 the ratio was raised to three-fifths, or an 
increase in eight years of nearly 16 per cent. In many instances this 
is practically the only portion of the capital which is remunerative, as 
money invested in property frequently fails to return adequate, or 
often indeed any, income. Much of the property consists of buildings 
used as meeting-places or offices for the purposes of the society, and, 
as these have been built with moneys forming a portion of the benefit 
capital, rent should be credited to that account and charged to 
management. This is not always done, and the former fund suffers to 
that extent. 

It will therefore be seen that the smaller the amount of capital 
invested in property the better the financial position of the society ; 
consequently it is satisfactory to note that the proportion of this item 
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has declined from 35 to 31 per cent. A substantial decline is also 
apparent in the amount of funds uninvested—namely, from a ratio of 
13:0 per cent. in 1887 to 8'6 in 1895. 


The number of building societies carrying on genuine business in 
the colony has remained nearly the same for some years— 


On Register. 1886. |1887.|1888./1889. 1890. tei ae ane 1894. | 1895, 


| | | 
Number under Friendly Societies Act | NG | WO) By | | 6 6i 6) 
Number under Building Societies Act | ...| 5] 5/ 7) 8} 9; 10} 13) 18} 17 


, | ae a 

In late years a number of societies were registered under the 
Building Societies Act which failed to carry out their operations in 
the manner usual to such institutions, but in their transactions 
partook more of the nature of assets realisation companies. About 
one-half of those registered 1898-5 were of this description. 


Part VI. 


LAW AND DEFENCE. 


At an early date in the history of the colony steps were taken by 
patriotic citizens to provide means with which to repel foreign attack. 
Volunteer corps were formed, both of infantry and cavalry, subse- 
quently supplemented by artillery. State assistance was given 
generally in the form of grants of ammunition, and to every efficient. 
a capitation allowance towards the cost of uniform; orders granting 
50 acres of land were also issued to every member who qualified by 
five consecutive years of service. By “‘ The Volunteer Act of 1878” 
defence matters were put on statutory basis, and although many joined 
the force without due consideration and, treating the question as one 
of amusement only, failed to acquire the discipline so essential to a 
military body, yet some zealous men gave their whole strength to the 
movement, and much good work resulted from their efforts. 


In 1883, when the force numbered some 1,200 men, it was deemed 
advisable to appoint an Imperial officer of some standing to the com- 
mand, and Major G. R. French, of the Royal Artillery, was gazetted 
to the office, with the local rank of Colonel. The purely volunteer 
system not meeting with that oflicer’s approval, as he considered it 
lacking in cohesion and discipline, the Government decided on the 
establishment of a more definite military body, a decision given 
effect to by the passing of “ The Defence Act of 1884.’ The strength 
of the force created by this measure at the end of each of the last five 
years was as follows :— 


ne W 1891. 18°2. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
Defence Force. Strength. | Strength. | Strength. | Strength. | Strength. 
Commissioned _ officers 291 | 334 319 282 SG 
Land, Non - commissioned 4,126 | 4,312 3,018 2,678 2,452 
officers and men 
Comunissioned officers 28 27 21 19 19 
Marine< Non - commissioned 505 | 489 392 312 317 
men | 
Total... 4,950 | 5,162 3,750 3,291 3,105 
| 


Thus in the eight years ending 1891 the force available for 
defence had quadrupled in number, and was considered by authorities 
to have attained a much greater degree of effic'ency. 
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These results were not obtained without an increase of cost. In 
1884 the expenditure per head of population for defence was 1s. 10d.; 
whilst eight years later the outlay had more than doubled. The 
expenditure from Revenue for defence for the past five years per 
capita of the population was— 


1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894. | 1895. 
8. a. 8. a. 8 da. 8. d. | 8d. 
3.3 Uf 49 3.3 | 210 


When it is remembered that this is the total outlay from Con- 
solidated Revenue, including this colony’s share for federal defence, 
even the maximum amount of 4s. 9d. cannot be considered a large 
premium for each person to pay for the maintenance of the means of 
defence from hostile attack. During the depression the Defence 
Force was required to share in the general reduction of public 
expenditure rendered necessary by the declining revenue. Several 
corps were disbanded, and the cost on all points reduced to a 
minimum. 

By the Defence Act already quoted, five lines of Reserves liable 
for military service in sequence were provided. In 1891, according to 
the figures furnished by the census of that year, these Reserves, if 
called out, would have furnished a foree of 129,000 men. 


Derence Force Reserve. 


Unmarried Males, Unmarried Males, Males Married, All Males, 
18 to 30. 30 to 45. 18 to 45. 45 to 60. 
44,457 20,700 39,455 24,742 


Under this Act, widowers without children would take their 
place according to age with the unmarried males, and widowers 
with children with the married men. As the census tables do not 
distinguish childless widowers, they have all been assumed as with 
children. In 1891 all widowers from 18 to 45 numbered 1,302 only, 
so that the figures would not be materially affected by this. 


At Thursday Island a fort has been constructed, and is garrisoned 
and maintained at the joint cost of the Australian Colonies, the 
armament being supplied by the Imperial Government. Provision 
has also been made for the protection of the Brisbane River by a 
strong earthwork at Lytton, covered by a redoubt situated on Refor- 
matory Hill. In time of war these defences would be supplemented 
by a torpedo system and boom, whilst Townsville has been supplied 
with a small battery at Kissing Point. 
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POLICE. 

At the end of 1895 the Police Force of the colony numbered 803 
officers and men, exclusive of native trackers. This might perhaps appear 
a large number if the population of 460,000 were congregated in one city, 
but, in view of the great expanse of territory that has to be patrolled, it 
affords direct evidence of the orderly character of the neople. The 
approximate number of persons to each officer in the divisions of the 
United Kingdom are-—England, 769; Scotland, 1,000; and Ireland, 359. 

In ‘the seven colonies of Australasia the relative strength of the 
Police establishment to population varies greatly, as evidenced by 
the following table :— 


1895. 
Population, < Inhabitant: 
TSS oTDEE 31. Number. toeach Officer. 

Queensland aie. eee) Pea Wen 460,550 803 574 
New South Wales... ue es ae 1,277,870 1,853 690 
Victoria na oes pie ee fe 1,180,040 1,414 835 
South Australia ice re sae is 352,653 376 938 
Western Australia _.., oe ui ae 101,235 266 381 
Tasmania Se ee a doe al 160,833 261 616 
New Zealand ... nS bbe se peal 698,706 487 | 1,435 


The number of inhabitants to each police officer was very much 
greater in New Zealand than in any other colony, being 50 per cent. 
greater than in South Australia, the next in relative number of the 
group. Queensland is more heavily policed than any colony, except 
Western Australia. These two provinces are of allied conditions 
as to the scattered nature of their population. The latter colony, 
however, has a larger and in some respects more troublesome aboriginal 
population to deal with, necessitating a closer supervision. ‘T'asmania, 
although compact and of small area, from the rough nature of the 
country in parts, affords facilities for certain classes of crimes, the 
detection of which involves a considerable amount of time and labour. 


The strength of the Police Force in each colony for five years was 
as follows :— 


- New South | ,,. A South West . 
Year. Queensland. Wales. Victoria. Australia. Australian Tasmania, Peat. 
1891 820 1,665 1,528 397 223 309 |. 486 
1892 785 1,756 1,585 409 239 303 482 
1893 774 1,776 1,483 410 | 265 283 481 
1894 821 1,819 | 1,457 393 | 330 277 485 
1895 803 1,853 1,414 376 344 261 487 


* Including black trackers, numbering 50, 54, 56, 76, and 78 respectively. 


Conclusions cannot be drawn from this as to the relative lawlessnes 
or otherwise of the inhabitants. Density of population is an important 
element to be counted with, whilst the varying nature of the duties 
demanded of the police in different colonies becomes a factor to be 
noticed. 
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LAND TRANSFER. 

Conveyancing in all its branches was at a very early date 
controlled by the State. In 1861 registration by endorsement—on 
the Torrens system—was adopted, and a Real Property Act giving 
the necessary authority was passed, only land alienated prior to that 
date being exempt, and this could on the application of the owner be 
brought under its provisions. Only a very small fraction of land 
granted in fee-simple is now outside the operations of the Act. 


PROPORTION PER CENT. OF TOTAL LAND GRANTED IN F'EE-SIMPLE WHICH IS UNDER 
THE REAL Property Act. 


| | 1 
| 1891, 1892. 1893. | 1894, 1895. 


23,320 | 21,979 | 21,487 | 21,122 | 20,781 
| 


Area in acres of alienated land not yet 
brought under the Real Property | 
Act 

Proportion per cent. to total land! 0°22 0°20 | 019 O17 017 


alienated | 
| 


Those who are conversant only with this manner of dealing with 
land can have no conception of the trouble and expense attending 
conveyancing in older countries where other systems obtain. 


The rapid and frequent transfers of real estate, often in lots of 
small value, which obtain in Queensland, would be impossible if carried 
out under former conditions, such as are at present in force in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. 


A summary of the principal transactions of the Real Property 
Office for the past five years is contained in the following statement:— 


1891, 1892. 1893. | 1894, 1895. 
| 


| | 
| 20,911 | 15,301 | 13,594 | 13,688 | 13,543 


Total dealings 
25,842 | 24,055 


Number of titles and deeds dealt with ...| 33,617 | 27,699 | 25,230 
New sco || Oevles |) ZEB) 4,304 4,064 3,056 
Certificates of title issued By endorse-, 7,172 6,604 5,826 | 6,320 6,354 


ment | 
New deeds of grant registered... ,..| 2,065) 1,872) 2,313] 2,846 1,588 
Mortgages— | 
Registered— | 
Number fr Shs ae ...| 6,847 | 3,480 | 3,047 | 2,927) 2,874 
Ree recatcetiniercsta | eles 24 Sa61| S021) S49") «7-19 
Released— 


Number Due oo 500 ane || Zapesl7l 2,117 1,917 | 1,962 | 2,290 


The transactions in land, especially transfers of the fee-simple, 
‘were comparatively few in number during the past three or four years. 
The fact that dealings as recorded in the Real Property Office do not 
show a greater decline than is exhibited would point to the conclusion 
that a considerable proportion of the purchases made on long terms 
during the land boom have been complete1. 

F 
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JUSTICE. 

The administration of justice is effected through the medium 
of Supreme, District, and Police Courts. The last-named in their 
eriminal jurisdiction are styled Courts of Petty Sessions, and for civil 
business Small Debts Courts. Petty Sessions and Small Debts Courts 
are constituted by one police magistrate or two justices of the peace ; 
and the latter in civil cases are limited to amounts not exceeding £50, 
and may not adjudicate if the right to real estate is involved. In 
criminal matters the Court of Petty Sessions has summary jurisdiction 
in all petty cases, with power of sentence to short terms of imprison- 
ment. It is also a court of first instance in all cases, and can commit 
for trial to either the Supreme or District Court. 


District Courts are presided over by one judge, who in civil cases 
sits either with or without a jury, and have jurisdiction in all personal 
actions in which the amount involved does not exceed £200 (unless 
otherwise agreed by mutual consent of the parties concerned), but not 
in any case in which the title to land or the validity of a devise, &c., 
is in question. 

In criminal cases the jurisdiction extends to all felonies and mis- 
demeanours, except treason, cases involving capital or life sentences, 
and a few other grave offences. 


The Supreme Court has a general jurisdiction in all civil and 
criminal cases, and when sitting as a Full Court is within the colony 
the highest court of appeal, and from its decisions reference to the 
Privy Council alone remains. 


Matrimonial, Ecclesiastical, and Admiralty matters are also dealt 
with by the Supreme Court. 


The comparison of the business transacted last year by the 


Supreme, District, and Petty Debts Courts affords room for reflec- 
tion— 


Amount claimed, 
Number of cases 
‘ineluding g counter- Amount awarded. 
entered. ALanG, 
Supreme Court 48 43, 989 3,321 
District Court : 1,726 38,291 12,959 
Petty Debts Court... 9,480 64,954 40,914 
Cases heard .. we ee 360 Ea 


With such figures before them it would not be a matter for sur- 
prise were laymen to question the necessity for the cumbersome and 
costly formulary with which the proceedings of the superior courts 
are surrounded. 


The Petty Debts Courts, with rules and regulations so simple that 
legal assistance in the conduct of a case is not required, and i is, indeed, 
frequently dispensed with, were the field of civil actions aggregating 
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to nearly half the civil law court business of the colony, and were 
the medium whereby justice was administered to upwards of 19,000 
persons, a number at least 190 times greater than that affected by the 
Supreme Court cases. 


By the passing of “ The District Courts Act, 1891’’ (55 Victoriz 
No. 33) the powers of the District Courts were greatly extended, 
whereby the work of the superior court was proportionately reduced. 
The return of the number of writs issued and judgments signed under 
each jurisdiction before and after the passing of the statute in ques- 
tion emphasises the fact— 


1sss, | 1889, | 1890, | 1893. | 1894. | 1895, 


S ‘ f Writs issued, aii .. | 1,605 | 2,272 |1,728| 718 81 | 425 
Meroe Cates Judgments signed —..] “613/981 "763) SLL 286/187 

Wish F { Writs issued Ses ss 523} 638} 706| 1,478 | 2,062 | 1,726 
istrict Courts (Judgments signed 401 6 | : 


300 | 352 9 | 768 | 525 
| i 


| 


Comparing the figures for three years prior to the passing of the 
new Act—namely, 1888-1890—with three subsequent years (1893- 
1895), it will be seen that whilst in the Supreme Court there were only 
1,724 writs issued during the later period, or a decrease of 3,881, or 69 
per cent. on the number for 1888-1890, on the other hand in the 
District Court writs issued in 1893-1895 exceeded those issued during 
1888-1890 by 3,399, or an increase of 182 per cent. 


The result of this will no doubt be to materially cheapen the cost 
of litigation, and as the advantages of the new District Court pro- 
cedure becomes known it is likely to be still more largely availed of. 


Probates of wills or letters of administration were granted in 539 
estates in 1895, the average value of each estate being £2,048. The 
number and value of estates fluctuate from year to year, the value 
especially so. 


PROBATES AND ADMINISTRATION, 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895, 


Number of Probates and 529 577 524 572 539 
Letters of Administration 

granted 

Amounts sworn to... ... | £847,734 | £860,287 |£1,122,647| £641,203 | £1,103,948 


/ 


Comparing the figures for the years 1892 and 1893 as instances 
of the variations referred to, in the former 577 persons left estates 
worth £860,287 in the aggregate, or an average value of £1,491 each, 
whilst in the latter the 524 estates were proved at an average value of 


£2,142. 
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INTESTACY. 

By the passing of “ The Intestacy Act of 1877” (41 Victorie 
No. 24) provision was made for the protection of the property of 
persons who might die intestate and without any near relatives 
capable of administering to their estates and willing to do so. During 
the past five years 1,143 persons possessed of means died without 
having made any testamentary disposition of their estates, thus 
leaving them to be managed by the Curator of Intestate Estates 
under administration orders from the Supreme Court. 


l 
Administration by Curator. Ez 1891. 1892. 1893. | 1894, | 1895. 

| 

| | 
Rirochvectates|(auniber) amie eetoT 248 249 198 251 
Estates on books (number) | 537 728 ay | el) HD 


The average annual number of fresh estates was 229. This, 
however, gives but little guide as to the extent of intestacy, for, in 
about an equal number of cases in which deceased persons left no 
will, administration was granted 1o relatives and others, and the 
estates did not come under the cognisance of the Curator. The work 
performed by this officer’s department involves the management of a 
yearly average of 617 estates, so that the medial time occupied in the 
winding-up of each estate would be about two and three-quarter years. 


INSOLVENCY. 
“The Insolvency Act of 1874” provides for the distribution of 
the estates of insolvent debtors amongst their creditors, and for their 
release from their debts, also for the punishment of fraudulent debtors. 


There are three courses available—insolvency, liquidation, and 
composition. An adjudication in insolvency may ensue on the debtor’s 
own petition or on that of a ereditor. The order issued, the debtor's 
property at once vests in an Official Receiver for the benefit of the 
creditors, and continues so vested unless and until a trustee is elected 
by them or the management passes to the Official Trustee. A trustee’s 
duty is to realise the estate to the best advantage for the purpose of 
distributing the assets amongst the creditors. Provision is likewise 
made for the granting of certificates of discharge to insolvents, although 
under certain circumstances this may be withheld. 


There were 304 persons adjudicated insolvent in 1895, or only 4 
more than in 1891, and indeed fewer than in either 1892 or 1893. 


In a comparison of the amounts of debts proved and of assets 
realised, the estates im 1888 and 1889 paid 5s. 1d. and 5s. 7d. in the 
£, whilst those in 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895 only returned 
1s. 8d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 11d., 8d., and 1s. ld. each respectively. 
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It is only by inquiring into the relation between the assets and 
the liabilities that the extent of the financial collapse in 1893 becomes 
apparent— 


1891. 1892. 1893, 1894. 1895. 


Number of insolvencies ae 300 326 306 24 304 
Liabilities as per insolvent’s | £197,078 | £235,411 | £113,330 | £193,295 | £115,654 
schedule 
Deticiency as per insolvent’s| £89,474 | £94,957 | £36,936 | £149,446 | £57,142 
schedule 
Assets, amount realised ... | £16,121 | £15,766 | £10,655 £6,805 £6,045 
Assets, amount realised in! 1s. 8d. 1s. 4d. 1s, 11d. 8d. 1s. 1d. 
pound of liabilities 


The realisation of the assets in an estate unavoidably takes some 
time to accomplish. Thus the realisations of a given year probably 
relate as much to the failures of the year preceding as to that of its 
own. The comparatively large results obtained in 1893 may therefore 
be chiefly attributed to the heavy insolvency of 1892, whilst the poor 
return of 1894 is no doubt due to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
estates filed in the year of the crisis, 1893. 


LIQUIDATION. 

Liquidation by arrangement differs from insolvency, chiefly in 
that the control of the realisation is left to a greater extent with the 
creditors without the interposition of the courts, although records of 
the proceedings have to be filed with the Registrar in Insolvency, who 
must satisfy himself that the law has been complied with. In certain 
events the court can intervene and order the estate into insolvency. 
It is both a less formal and less costly procedure than that of insol- 
vency. 


In 1894 145 estates were liquidated by arrangement; the liabilities 
amounted to £292,510, the assets to £245,637, leaving a deficiency of 
£46,873 as returned by the debtors. The amount realised was 
£60,134—an average of 4s. 2d. in the £. 


The ninety estates liquidated in 1895 were of a less satisfactory 
nature, with liabilities, assets, and deficiency, as shown by the 
schedules, of £217,091, £131,159, and £85,932; the realisation was 
only £15,233, or a mean return of 1s. 5d. in the £. 


Composition enables a debtor—with the consent of a majority in 
number and three-fourths in value of his ereditors—to be relieved of 
his liabilities, on such terms as may be agreed upon as to the amount 
and terms of payment. 


The records of a composition have to be filed with the Registrar 
in like manner as in a liquidation, and the composition arrived at can 
be enforced by the Court. 
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CRIMINAL CASES. 
There were 419 criminal cases heard before the Superior Courts 
during 1895, in 245 of which judgments were given for the Crown. 


Figures showing for a series of years the number of convictions 
for serious offences to each 1,000 of the population in the several 
Australasian colonies point to a marked reduction in the relative 
number of graye crimes at the more recent of the dates selected. 


Tn the following statement illustrating this the census years have 
been chosen for the comparison, so as to ensure accuracy as to the 
population numbers :— 


| 
Censu Queens- | New South r . South Western pate New 
Yea %, ana | Wales. WO EO ete Australia, | Australia. ESI R. Zealand. 
1861 ... 0°89 | 1°25 157 49 2°23, 141 1°01 
LST O76 | 1°25 “70 “49 2°57 “fh 63, 
SSI ae 0-43 | 1°42 33, “76 2°05 “44 “DD 
NSO 0°59 | 0°85 88 °43 44 


Ct | 28 


It becomes at once apparent that, after every allowance has been 
made for the tendency towards mercy which in modern days has 
characterised both the making and the administration of the law, a 
great diminution of serious crime has taken place. 


Mr. Coghlan, to whom I am indebted for some of the figures upon 
which the above calculation is based, challenges the theory that 
pre-eminence in crime is due to convict taint, and instances Tasmania 
in refutation. Recent figures certainly show that if at one time such 
a condition did operate it has nearly, if not entirely, passed away. 
Those for 1861, however, could, I think, without much straining, be 
claimed as supporting the theory of adverse influence at that time. 


During the past five years there have been great variations in the 
number of criminal cases tried before the Superior Courts. 


| 1891. 1s92. | 1893. | 1894, | 1895. 
| 

a a — i— nee Pie 

Cases tried rody Wieke eal ard 92 367 | 882 | 422 419 

Convictions oot Sod soul 180 203 | 199 226 245 

Percentage of conviction .. | 36°59 6077 | 52:09 | bays) 58°47 
} | 


In 1891 the number of trials were 25 per cent. more numerous 
than in 1892, these two years having the maximum and minimum 
numbers of the quinquennium respectively. The matter was, however, 
more than equalised by the convictions obtained. In 1891 judgment 
for the Crown was given in 180 cases only out of 492, or a percentage 
ratio of 36°59. In the following year the proportion of convictions 
formed 61 per cent. of the trials, the highest average number during 
the five years under consideration, although the percentage in 1895 
approximated very closely. 
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COURTS OF PETTY SESSIONS. 

Offences dealt with by courts of petty sessions numbered 17,673 
in 1895. Of these 1,525, or less than one-tenth, were committed by 
females—a small proportion, considering that nearly nine-twentieths 
of the population are of that sex. 


tivete eo) | 1891. 1802. | 1893, 1994. 1895. 

ee nee Bier ae ee 

| M. F. M. | F. M. KF. M. | ¥. | M. F. 
Against theperson 2,475, 166 2,177 130 2,188, 150 | 2,042 150 | 1,945) 128 
Against property 2,329, 142 1,987) 147 | 2,121) 143 | 1,936) 154 | 1,925) 160 
Drunkenness ...| 4,861] 675 4,315, 601 | 4,095] 549 | 3,470| 432 | 4:598| 465 
Other offences ... | 7,383) 693 7,379 799 | 6,888) 824 | 6,858 903 | 7,750) 772 
Total . 17,048 1,676 15,858 1,67 15,202 1,666 (14,805 1,689 16,148] 1,525 


The above figures would almost appear to refute the axiom that 
poverty is a fruitful cause of crime. During the years of depression— 
1892, 1893, and 1894—petty crimes were much less prevalent than in 
1891 and 1895, years of greater comparative prosperity. There is no 
doubt, moreover, that in 1893 and 1894 the financial distress that 
prevailed extended in many cases to an actual want of the neces- 
saries of life. The maritime and shearers’ strikes were, moreover, 
the cause of some increase of crime in 1890 and 1891. 


In 1891 the proportion in each of the Australian colonies borne 
by convictions for minor offences to each 1,000 of the population was 
as follows :— 


Colony. Total. A painet he eee Drunkards. | Other Cases. 
Queensland ... oa B14 3°66 2°92 13°46 1514 
New South Wales ... 49°20 2°55 3°05 L795 25°64 
Victoria aoe 37°18 = ie 9°35 *53°47 
South Australia 21°59 * a 8°88 *69°D3 
Western Australia... 55°22 4:07 TAT i *3324 
Tasmania ie 32°70 1°76 3°09 TAT 20°38 
New Zealand 21°25 119 2°31 8°37 9°38 


* Included in other cases. 


Queensland stands just midway in this question of minor crime, 
with thirty-five convictions to every 1,000 persons, a proportion 
greater than that of New Zealand, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
but exceeded by Victoria, New South Wales, and Western Australia. 
No fair deduction can be drawn as to the criminal instincts of the 
population of different countries, based on the proportion to the 
population of conviction for minor offences. 


These include so many cases in which either omission to fulfil 
some civie duty or the commission of some trifling act constitutes the 
crime, offences in themselyes not morally wrong further than as 
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breaches of the law or regulations by which they are created. Such 
eases are classed as “ other offences,’ and may be assumed to be in 
proportion to the opportunities for offence thus created which differ 
m each colony. 


Offences against the person, against property, and drunkenness 
thus afford a fairer measure of the law-abiding character of the people 
of the four colonies for which this information is available. New 
South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand compare 
unfavourably in the order named. 


The proportions that convictions for drunkenness bear to the 
population varies greatly in the different colonies, and is aecepted to a 
large extent as an index to the sobriety of the people. It is, however, 
doubtful whether differences as to the method of keeping the records 
in each colony are not important factors in the question. 


Tn Queensland at least, with but few exceptions, sober men are 
not arrested on this charge, and yet in some colonies the disproportion 
between arrests and convictions is very considerable. For instance, 
in 1892 the convictions numbered only 63 per cent. of the arrests in 
Victoria, barely 90 per cent. in New South Wales, and 98 per cent. in 
Queensland. In the latter colony it has been found that clerks of the 
bench, if left to themselves, would frequently return ‘ convicted but 
not punished ” as “ discharged.” If such a practice were unchecked, 
and the returns accepted without challenge, the number of convictions 
for drunkenness would soon appear to decrease. It is by no means 
certain, moreover, that a uniform practice obtains respecting the 
jvclusion of persons admitted to bail at the watch-house on their 
own recognizances, who forfeit the same. 


It does not appear probable at least that the vice of drunkenness 
is twice as prevalent in New South Wales as in Victoria, or in Queens- 
land as in Tasmania, and yet that is practically what figures based on 
the published records would teach. 


The consumption of alcohol per head is, perhaps, a surer guide on 
this point when the comparison is made between people of one race 
living under nearly like conditions. In the following table all 
alcoholic drinks have been reduced to a common factor :— 


. = s By 3 
1891. 3 a gy = a a 
& 3 a E FI = 3 
7) “S) ‘> =| o 
r=| R 5 i] oO I N 
() Ss S Rh =| 
g 5 | Ei g a 5 
oe 4 = R = & 4 
Gallons proof spirit per capita eel rate dal BARE | 3°93 | 2°61 | 415 | 1°88 | 1°74 
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In three of the colonies the consumption was greater than in 
Queensland; in Western Australia and in Victoria considerably so. 
In New Zealand and Tasmania the consumption was less than two 
gallons per inhabitant. 

The agricultural colonies bear very favourable comparison with 
their neighbours as regards the use of stimulants. In New Zealand, 
the most abstemious of the group, the consumption of alcohol is only 
about two-fifths of that of Western Australia, which, after allowing 
for the greater proportion of males in the latter colony, shows a 
material difference in the drinking habits of the people. 


Queensland consumes less alcohol per capita than either Western 
Australia, Victoria, or New South Wales, and but little more than 
South Australia. This question will be further dealt with in the 
chapter on “ Trade and Commerce.” 


Ignorance is apparently a greater cause of crime than poverty. 
The records of the magistrates’ courts show that of the 10,382 males 
and 1,301 females taken into custody during 1895 nearly one-half of 
the males and four-tenths of the females possessed no education, or 
only that of a most rudimentary character. 


] 
Males over Temales over 
Males Fae SAO Females eee 
Proportion per cent. to totals. arrested | Me ve o arrested Me aoe Os 
ine a a50. j m ee 
during 1895. | Geysus igo. | ATMS 1895. | Census 1891. 
Cannot read, or read only, ss 47°56 16°52 39:28 8 46 
Read and write... Nos a3 52°44 83°48 60°72 91°54 
| | 
Total as see .. |  100°00 100°00 100'00 10000 


Although a slight difference exists between the terms used in the 
census schedules and those adopted for the criminal statistics, yet 
they are sufficiently agreed to enable a very fair comparison. 

Thus males of imperfect or of no education contributed to the 
criminal class in about three times the proportion that their number 
in the population would justify. On the part of the females the 
difference was still more pronounced, for, whilst the census figures 
showed 8:16 as the percentage of illiterate women in the population, 
there were 39°28 of that class found amongst those arrested during the 
year. A relatively larger number of educated men as compared with 
women might be looked for amongst the criminal class. Some offences 
are of a nature requiring a considerable amount of education for their 
accomplishment, and women are rarely placed in such a position as to 
be tempted to commit them. 

PRISONS. 

The management of the prisons of the cclony is vested in an 
officer of the Home Secretary’s Department, styled “The Comptroller- 
General of Prisons.” 
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At the end of 1895 there were two penal establishments and 
fourteen prisons under his control. The latter included five police 
gaols. 

The number and proportion per 1,000 of the population of 


1891, 1892. 1893. | 1894. 1895, 


| 3,889 | 3,564 


Total number in confinement during the | 4,018 | 3,696 | 3,806 


| 

year | 
Proportion per 1,000 of mean population | 9°95 8°89 S92) Sima 787 
Number in confinement on the 31st 613 592 568 | 546, 587 

December | 
Proportion per 1,000 of mean population | 1°51 1°42 133 | 1:24 1°30 


It is important to bear in mind that the number in confinement 
includes aboriginals, although such are not counted in the population. 
There were 126 of these in custody during 1895, or rather less than 
4 per cent. of the total number of prisoners. The total number of 
persons in confinement during a year is arrived at by adding together 
the totals of all the gaols, both the number of confinees at the com- 
mencement of and also of all those received during the year. Thus 
each transfer of a prisoner from one gaol to another counts as if it 
were the entry of a fresh confinee. Moreover, prisoners are dis- 
charged on bail or for examination, and, if subsequently convicted of 
the offence for which they were originally in custody, are again 
entered as if new offenders. On comparison with the statistics of 
another community prepared perhaps on a different basis, the figures 
might prove misleading. Although in contrasting the results of 
different years for Queensland these disturbing causes are probably 
not of great moment, yet for making comparisons with other countries 
they are not satisfactory, and on the other hand, if only the numbers 
in confinement at the end of the year are quoted, a certain proportion 
of short-sentence prisoners are sure to escape inclusion. 


In the absence of a statement as to the exact number of individual 
prisoners in confinement during the year, the best information avail 
able is a return showing the number of sentences inflicted. This, of 
course, still duplicates such criminals as are convicted more ihan once 
during the same year. 


The number of sentences awarded to prisoners in the custody 
of the Comptroller-General of Prisons during the past five years was 
as follows — 


| 101. | 1992, | 1893. | 1804, | 1895. 
| 


Sentences inflicted (number) ale seo |) BHOSS} 2,239 
Proportion per 1,000 of mean population 762 5°38 
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From these figures it would appear that about 6 persons out of 
every 1,000, or 1 in every 167, are guilty of some offence each year 
of a sufficiently grave nature to incur the penalty of imprisonment 
or of some severer punishment. 


The proportion of prisoners of each nationality to the total 
prisoners, and the proportion of each nationality to the population, 
were as follow :— 


Countries. Prisoners Pee Prisoners. Gietngiane ae 

Queensland .., Be fas aa 14°53 44°95 
Other Australasian Colonies... 13°86 718 
Fingland and Wales ie sae 19:16 19°61 
Scotland ns 060 noc fs 6°37 5°69 
Ireland is oe Sis se 20°26 10°93 
Germany ee Sas O6 bss 2°14 | 3°79 
China ine ves ano sae 2°92 2°16 
Polynesia... ae 960 we 6°90 2°36 
Others (all) ... ses sa jas 13°86 Doo 

100°00 | 100°00 


From this it is at once seen that the German is a good citizen, 
contributing but little to the criminal population. 


Natives of the colony, although apparently responsible for only 
143 per cent. of the prisoners, whilst comprising 45 per cent. of the 
population, would not stand in so favourable a light if allowance were 
made for the children, of which this 45 per cent. largely consists. 


Children under 15 form 37 per cent. of the total population. 
What proportion of these are Queenslanders it is impossible to say, 
as this information is not tabulated in the census reports. 


The large proportion of prisoners, as compared with population, 
under the designation “ all other” is occasioned by the fact that these 
include not only aboriginals, to whom reference has already been made, 
but also French escapees and aliens in Torres Straits who have only 
been a short time in Queensland, and count considerably towards the 
criminals under arrest, but many of whom were probably not in the 
colony at the time of the census. 
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Since 1867 there have been 56 judicial executions— 


Pauropean Origin, mee 
Years. hie. wer - | a 
| | Accessory | Robbery | | 
| Murder. to under Rape. Murder. Rape. 
| Murder. Arms. 
| | | 
TGS Goya as 1 ihe | 5 
1873 5, 1877 ‘i a 2 we || | 4 
1878 ,, 1882 ate ce 4 il 1 5 1 
1883 ,, 1887 at ie 5 ee 3 1 
1888 ,, 1892 tes 6 Ane it 1 
1893 ae af 500 Bib 
1894 0G it 
1895 ne | 5 
Tt tcl ee ee 1 15 12 


Of the 40 executed for murder, 15 were of aboriginal or coloured 
alien blood. ‘There were 2 whites executed for robbery under arms. 
Of the 13 hanged for rape, 1 only was a European, not from the fact 
that he was the only one of that race, during the twenty-eight years in 
question, convicted of that crime, but it would appear as if less merey 
were shown to the coloured criminal when found guilty of this offence. 


Part VII. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION. 


EXTERNAL.—SHIPPING. 
The direct shipping entered and cleared at Queensland ports 
averages rather less than 1,000,000 tons per annum, of which 27,000 
tons only represents foreign shipping. 


Shipping, Queensland, 1895— 


Inwards. : Outwards. 
Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
British ee S00 wpe BAS é60 eae 570 454,745 | 621 489,999 
Foreign... xe aie Be ats ae 14 14,965 | 13 12,196 
Total cn 5c0 499 250 Ae8 584 469,710 | 634 | 502,195 


This, however, is the tonnage of direct shipping—that is, counting 
ships which eall at more than one port on the same voyage once only- 
This practice was adopted by the Collector of Customs in 1883 in 
consequence of the large increase of tonnage brought about by the 
institution of the Torres Straits mail route. 


Under the former system the British-India steamships, which 
carried out this service by calling at each port on the Queensland 
coast, largely augmented the total shipping both entered and cleared. 


Estimated on the former principle, the shipping entered and 
cleared for each of the past five years would have been as follows :— 


| 1801. 1892. 1893. 1804, | 1895. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Shipping, at all ports inwards, | 2,031,061 | 1,804,481 | 1,705,971 | 1,797,418 | 1,84¥,270 
tonnage | 
Shipping, at all ports outwards, | 1,970,404 | 1,719,476 1,672,561 | 1,709,477 | 1,806,164 


tonnage } 
Total osc ... | 4,001,455 [523,957 | 3,378,532 3,506,895 ee 


As previously explained, owing to the peculiar conditions which 
obtain in Queensland with respect to the Jong coast line and its 
numerous ports, the aggregation of tonnage, were this system of 
recording followed, would be very great. 
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The shipping, both inwards and outwards, during the past five 
years in each of the Australasian Colonies, was as follows :— 


Colonies. 1891. 1892, 1893, | 1894, 1895, 
= | — — | 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
Queensland 997,118 972,428 945,628 | 928,025 971,905 
New South Wales* 5,694,236 | 5,647,184 | 5,193,328 5,738,554 5,860,038 
Victoria ... Fi 4,715,109 | 4,456,254 | 4,029,738 | 4,291,459 | 4,348,686 
South Australia $,747,188 | 2,545,076 | 2,550,581 | 2,908,585 | 2,579,648 
Western Australia 1,045,555 | 1,124,565 | 1,071,418 | 1,329,078 | 1,578,553 
Tasmania 1,044,606 | 1,137,140 934,439 898, 367 | 937,525 
New Zealand 1,244,322 | 1,331,323 1,258,070 | 1,262,350 | | 1,321,897 


* Including Murray and Darling River trade. 


From these figures it would appear that Queensland had a ship- 
ping trade smaller than that of any of the Australasian Colonies 
except Tasmania, and only about one-third of that of South Aus- 
tralia. Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, being on 
the route of the large steamships which trade between Europe and 
Australia, Meibourne, Port Adelaide, and Albany, are ports of call. 
In the case of the two latter places at least, the tonnage thus added 
to the shipping entered and cleared is out of all proportion to the 
trade carried by it. The Victorian shipping returns also, like those 
of New South Wales, include the Murray River traffic, the peculiar 
nature of which, the river forming the boundary of the colony, would 
tend to sweil them materially. 


A comparison of the trade value carried by each ton of shipping 
entered and cleared foreign in the different colonies to some extent at 
least illustrates the effects of the causes referred to. 


The figures for 1895 were as follow :— 


) 


| New South 3 . South | Western | New 
Queensland.) Wales. Victoria. Australia. nee Australia. Tasmania. | Zealand. 
| 
=| ——— = | 
ie Ga ie 18a, uel) ee ta, ee | aR d. Eos ah | £. eh as 
14 14 11 Ge oie AeLO Ga) 9 2 12 


(695 8] 1 6 2 


The value of imports and exports per ton of shipping in Queensland 
was more than twice that of New South Wales and Victoria, more 
than three times that of South Australia, and from four to six times 
that of Western Australia and Tasmania. 


New Zealand was the only colony of the six which approximated 
at all to Queensland with respect to the trade value of its shipping 
tonnage. 


These figures are based on the total trade, imports aad exports, 
the sea-borne only not being available. This would naturally place 
New Zealand, Western Australia, and Tasmania somewhat at a dis- 
advantage, ot not sufficiently so as to greatly affect the estimate. 
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The borderwise trade of the other four colonies would not 
probably differ relatively enough to materially disturb the results, 
although the business done with Broken Hill would perhaps be in 
favour of South Australia. 


Outside of the direct oversea shipping trade referred to, a very 
considerable home exchange exists between the various ports of the 
colony conducted by means of the British-India steamers on their 
voyages up and down the coast, by vessels of the various shipping 
companies doing business with the southern colonies, and also by 
coasters confining their voyages within the colony. 


Of much of this no record was kept prior to last year, when a 
return was prepared by the Collector of Customs furnishing particulars 
on this head— 


Entered 1895. Cleared 1895. 
Entrances or Clearances at all Ports. a es ae 
Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 
‘A No. NO: No. No. 
Foreign 585 469,425 6338 | 499,585 
Coastwise— 
On a voyage originating or terminating : 
beyond the colony ___... nas 2 || 2,099 | 2,329,248 2,094 | 2,321,492 
On a voyage entirely within the colony 3,473 | 631,654 | 3,460 | 619,066 
} 


Thus, in addition to the foreign, there were 5,572 coastwise 
entrances, representing 2,960,902 tons issued at the various ports 
of the colony. Of these 2,099 vessels, with a capacity of 
2,329,248 tons, were practically engaged in voyages from abroad, and 
undoubtedly carried a quantity of goods brought from beyond the 
colony, but having made their foreign entry at the first port of eall 
were thereafter only counted as coastwise. 

The great bulk of the coast trade, other than that borne by the 
British-India Company’s steamers already mentioned, is carried in 
vessels belonging to the southern colonies and making periodical trips 
between Sydney or Melbourne and the Northern portion of this 
colony, calling at most of the intermediate ports. 

The amount of locally registered shipping is consequently not 
very great, averaging about 20,000 tons. 


j 
j 
| 
| 
| 


VESSELS REGISTERED DURING YKAR. VESSELS ON REGISTER AT END OF YKAR, 
Year. | —— | 
Steam. | Sailing. | Steam. Sailing. 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. | No. Tonnage. No Tonnage. 
1891 4 201 7 234 93 13,204 112 9,952 
1892 2 56 8 ily || ks 12,519 116 10,506 
1893 5 uw 13 9 408 | 93 12,469 120 10,231 
1894 Be too siete 8 1,472 88 12,057 126 10,954 
1895 ; | 3 305 14 176 92 12415 | 137 10,780 

| 
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From Frazer’s Island northwards the route along the Queensland 
coast lies inside the Great Barrier Reef, passing among islands and 
reefs by channels more or less intricate until Torres Straits are passed. 


At one time this passage was deemed one of great danger by 
shipmasters. The surveys were very imperfect, charts unreliable, and 
little or no provision made for lighting. In many places navigation 
by night was out of the question, and ships were much delayed. 


A great change, however, has now been effected. Good charts 
of the route are available, and provision made by the establishment of 
lighthouses and lightships ; and at Thursday Island strangers to the 
coast can obtain competent pilots, thus anchoring at night becomes 
necessary under exceptional circumstances only. At Brisbane a dry 
dock suited to the requirements of vessels of 5,000 tons is available. 
There are also private slips of good size at that port, also at Mary- 
borough, Rockhampton, and Townsville. 

RAILWAYS. 

In a country devoid of navigable rivers and which offers few 
facilities for the construction of canals, railways naturally oceupy a 
prominent position as a means of internal communication. 


At the end of 1895 there were 2,379 miles of railway open 
for traflic, the gauge adopted being 3 feet 6 inches. On the 
construction and equipment of these lines £16,603,427 had been 
expended. During 1895 4,580,341 train miles were travelled, the 
receipts amounted to £1,048,634, and the working expenses £608,709, 
thus yielding a gross and net return of 4s. 7d. and 1s. 11d. respec- 
tively per train mile. 


The construction of railways being undertaken by the State, 
which, with slight exceptions, is the practice of the Australasian 
colonies, gives a twofold aspect to the question. 


When a railway is built by a company for public use a pecuniary 
return on the investment is almost invariably the object sought. 
Even then in early years the tariff is frequently fixed below a 
remunerative rate so as to create traffic. 


With the State, however, as proprietor, it is different; direct 
profit alone cannot always be considered, the opening up of country, 
the encouragement of agriculture, and the fostering of settlement 
generally affording an indirect return which has to be counted with. 


Persons viewing the question of railway extension from these 
differing standpoints form very divergent opinions on the subject. 
Some hold that the railways of the colony have been extended beyond 
all justification because failing to return full interest on their capital 
cost ; on the other hand, some consider that profitable working is an 
element that should have but little weight. A view midway between 
these extremes is probably the correct one. 
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That railways have been built in localities where experience shows 
they were not required is without doubt, but that the generally spirited 


railway policy of the country has vastly assisted to develop its 
resources is equally certain. 


On the basis of area Queensland has a very small mileage, whilst 
on that of population the extent is such as to preclude the immediate 
possibility of direct remunerative working. The following statement 
shows the extent to area and to population of railway construction in 
each of the Australasian Colonies :— 


RAILWAYS, 
Colonies. 

1895. Mileage to Area per 1,00(| Population to Mileage. 

Square Miles. Persons per mile open. 
Queensland ... see oe ise bas 3°56 194 
New South Wales ... aS ite ee 8°42 488 
Victoria a ee ee a as 35°50 379 
South Australia ae Bb ace ae 2°08 187 
Western Australia ... Pas = an 1:18 88 
Tasmania 3s Bch ae es ae 18°12 339 
New Zealand... me E ee na 20°88 320 


With respect to mileage of railway compared with area of 
territory, the great colonies of Western Australia, South Australia, 
and Queensland have a very insignificant extent, ranging from one 
and a-quarter to three and a-half miles of line to each 1,000 square 
miles of area. 


Victoria, for its area, is the best supplied of the seven colonies 
with railway facilities, whilst New South Wales is in the most 
favourable position with regard to the number of persons to the 
railway mileage, its 488 persons to each mile offering a fairer 
opportunity for remunerative passenger traffic. Victoria, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand come next im the order named; South Australia 
and Queensland following with rather more than one-half the average 
numbers of those three colonies, and only two-fifths of that of New 
South Wales. 


The foregoing figures relate to the whole railway system, but 
whilst in some of the colonies the lines are all the property of the 
State, and in most the extent of private lines is very limited, yet there 
are exceptions, notably in Western Australia, where the privately 
owned railways contribute almost half of the whole mileage. 

G 
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The following statement furnishes information on this point 
for 1894, the most recent year for which complete statistics are 
available :— 


ae STATE AND PRIVATE 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS. RAILWAYS. 
Colony. 7 a a ee i ae 
: Population to 
2 Mileage to Area per ae 
Miles Open. aa ees Mileage 
P 1,000 Square Miles. (All Lines). 
Persons per mile 
opene 
New South Wales wie - 84 0:27 484 
South Australia ... Ae ae 20 0°02 190 
Western Australia ate sale 572 0-51 71 
Tasmania .. Pr ded AS 55 210 332. 
New Zealand... see we 175 1°67 312 


By thus including all railways in the estimate, the proportion of 
mileage to area is increased to 18°12 miles to each 1,000 square miles 
in Tasmania, and to 2075 miles in New Zealand. These were the 
only actual additions of importance, although the relatively small 
increase of 0°51 in Western Australia assumes significance, inasmuch 
as the total mileage of all railways in that colony is only 1:10 per 
1,000 square miles. In the same province the inclusion of private 
lines reduces the number of persons to each mile open from 142 
to 71. 

Whilst it is manifest that a sufficient traffic to prove remunera- 
tive cannot ordinarily be looked for in localities possessed of only a 
scattered and limited population, yet the average cost of each mile of 
line may be so much greater in a country with a larger population as 
to counterbalance the advantages to be looked for in the increased 
traffic that would result. 


The gauge and the average cost per mile of railways in Austral- 
asia at the end of 1894 were as follow :— 


Colony. Gauge. Anarene tony per 
Ft. In. £ 
Queensland whe 3 © 6,945 
New South Wales 4 83 14,336 
Victoria bee 5 3 12,226 
South Australia ... 3 6 {255 
Western Australia 3.6 3,652 
Tasmania ... 3 6 7,806 
New Zealand 3. 1G 7,703 


Thus Queensland railways, having cost less than £7,000 per mile, 
require less than half the amount of net profits to pay interest on 
capital cost than does New South Wales, and consequently can afford 
to provide line mileage per capita greatly in excess of that colony. 
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It is most unfortunate that in the early days of railway construc- 
tion the adoption of a uniform gauge was not agreed upon. A narrow 
gauge of 3 feet 6 inches has been generally accepted ; two colonies only, 
Victoria and New South Wales, using a wider one throughout their 
entire system—the former a gauge of 5 feet 3 inches, and the latter 
one of 4 feet 8} inches, the 5 feet 3 inches being also adopted on lines 
in South Australia aggregating 488 miles. The cost of railways in 
Victoria and New South Wales has no doubt been greatly increased 
by the adoption of the wider gauge, and it is now generally admitted 
that its advantages are not sufficient compensation for the increased 
cost. 

The standard used by New South Wales isin the United Kingdom 
styled “a narrow gauge,’ the profession there and in the United 
States applying the term “ broad” to standards of 7 feet and 6 feet 
respectively. 


From £7,000 to £8,000 per mile may be accepted as the average 
cost of railway construction in the colonies employing the 3 feet 
6 inches standard. 


In Western Australia the expenditure has only been at a rate 
about equal to half that outlay for each mile of line, due to the excep- 
tionally favourable nature—from an engineering point of view—of the 
country traversed. This was the only one of the seven colonies, more- 
over, whose railways in 1894 returned a profit to the State after pro- 
viding interest on capital expended in construction. With interest to 
provide on £3,652 per mile only, instead of, as in New South Wales, 
on £14,336, the net profit required per line mile is comparatively 
inconsiderable. 


Reverting to a question already referred to—namely, that a 
Government of a State in undertaking railway construction is guided 
by other influences than those which would direct the action of private 
investors. The latter naturally looks for an immediate or at least a near 
prospective cash return upon the capital employed; whilst the former 
is properly content for a time at least to accept a portion of the annual 
increment in an indirect furm,. 


This policy has been pursued by all the Australasian colonies, and 
although —if figures extending over a series of years be taken—none 
of them have fully realised the actual interest charge on either capital 
cost or capital expenditure, yet some have approximated very closely 
{0 that condition, and nearly all have obtained returns amounting to 
a substantial proportion of the annual payment required. 


During 1895 the gross receipts on Queensland railways were 
£1,048,634, and the working expenses £508,709, leaving a net profit 
of £439,925. As the capital cost to the end of that year was 
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£18,458,536 and the capital expenditure £16,603,427, the net return 
was at the rate of 2°31 per £100 of the capital cost and 2°65 per £100 
of the capital expenditure, or 1°53 and 1:19 per cent. short of the 
amount required to pay full interest on each respectively, the average 
rate of interest payable on the public debt being 3°84: per cent. 


The following table furnishes information on this point for the 
seven colonies for 1894 :— 


Bee rnicaae Tatere? ‘nae pe bares: 
| Capital Cos , yiare 5 _ £100 

Colony. | cd o of = Capital Net Profit. | per £100 Net Profit|/NCt Profit 

: [Debt Liability., Expenditure. ‘on Publie|to Capital pee oe: 

Debt sl NKCDSt-lallier arta 
| | : 

| £ £ | Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
Queensland | 18,292,909 | 16,469,721 35 51, 426 | 3°99 | TES 213 
New South Wales.. | 39,162,485 | 36,611,366 il. 310, GID) |) os 9) lh oroD 35S 
Wictorian a ...| 36,987,676 | 37,748,563 1.090.740 | 3°99 2°95 2°89 
South Australia ...} 12,610,652 | 138,498,929 434,871 3°78 | 3°45 Sey 
Western Australia | 2,209,684 2,092,372 113,954 | 3°88 | 5:16 5°45 
Tasmania ... ...| 3,746,986 3,768,297 21,637 4°27 0°58 0°57 
New Zealand ae | 15,925,889 | 16,142,667 418,692 4°15 2°63 2°59 


The year 1894 was not a successful one with the Queensland 
railways. The receipts were the lowest for any year since 1890, the 
percentage of return on cost of construction being 2:13 only, which 
in the succeeding year, 1895, advanced to 2°65 per cent.—a marked 
improvement, 


The expenditure on construction does not, however, show the full 
cost of the railways. To arrive at this, the charges and the deprecia- 
tion in connection with the obtaining of loans have to be added. 


In connection with State railways no provision is made for writing 
off capital lost in failures. The capital charge is ever accumulating, 
and the annual interest thereon looked for. If a line built by a com- 
pany prove unsuccessful, the shareholders bear the loss once for all , 
the assets are probably taken up at a fraction even of the cost of 
construction, and interest only required on the reduced capital. 


The railways of the United Kingdom pay an average dividend of 
about 4 per cent. How much this would be reduced if the net profits 
were burdened with the total cost of construction to date, including 
forfeited share capital, it is difficult to say ; but it is improbable that 
the result would then be so satisfactory as is now the ease with the 
State-built railways of Australasia. 


Railways cannot of necessity prove profitable if the demands for 
traffic can be met by a low train mileage. If the extension of the 
lines exceeds the growth of settlement, a fall in the number of train 
miles required to be run, and therefore in net profits, is to be looked 
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for. The following table shows the length of railway open for traffic, 
and the number of train miles run to each mile of line for the past 
ten years :— 


1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
Length of railway open wir... 1,555 | 1,765 1,931 2,064 2,142 
Train miles run... «Win... | 2,663,204 | 2,785,761 | 3,223,127 | 3,626,921 | 3,722,412 
Train miles run per mile of_line 1,718 1,585 1,675 1,683 1,770 
1891, 1992. 1893. | 1894, } 1895. 
Slee a | - 
Length of railway open ie 2,304 | rane | 2,379 | 2,379 | 2,379 
Train miles run... a ..- | 8,859,009 4,158,700 | 3,553,279 | 3,690,760 | 4,580,341 
Train miles run per mile of line 1,713 1,767 | 1,494 | 1,551 | 1,925 


In both 1893]Jand 1894 the average number of trains run to each 
mile of line was lower than in any other year of the decade, whilst the 
improvement in railway business which marked the year 1895 resulted 
on a train line mileage of 1,925, which was greatly in excess of that 
recorded in any other year of the same period. 

The net profit per train mile is, nevertheless, affected by the 
nature of the traffic. A heavy goods train and one consisting of one 
or two passenger carriages only contribute alike to the train mileage, 
but not to,the revenue. 

Net Prorir PER TRAIN Mie, AUSTRALASIA. 


Colonies. | 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 

Sad. mh s. d. S le s. d. 
Queensland a 1 3 1 5 Al ae il 2 0 
New South Wales 2 5 2 8 2 10 oY a) 
Victoria ... 365 i aL 1 8 2 0 22 
South Australia... Aas aes ib 4 3 6 BZ Br) DQ (3 
Western Australia ue ... lexcess of ex. 0 3 0 3 0 3 2 
Tasmania oe aie Oome 0 6 0 4 0 6 () ¥ 
New Zealand 2 11 2 8 Zeit 2 10 PAE 


All the colonies except South Australia and New Zealand show a 
marked improvement during the five years 1890-4 with respect to the 
earnings per mile of each train run. Wool is an important article of 
freight in both New South Wales and Queensland, and the later years 
of the quinquennium have witnessed an increased output. In South 
Australia the reduced trade with Broken Hill has contributed to the 


decline. 
TRAMWAYS. 


A tramway owned and worked by a joint stock company plies for 
passenger traffic in the principal streets of Brisbane ; the traction is 
supplied by horses. There are 15; miles of street tramway, and 
9,564,304 passengers were carried in 1892 on a car mileage of 825,082. 
As this gives only 3 passengers to each mile, it. will be readily 
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understood that, although a great convenience to the public, the invest- 
ment is not a profitable one to the proprietors. Since that year the 
section system has been adopted, and the return of passengers carried. 
is not now available. 


A new ecmpany has recently been formed which, having purchased 
the lines and rolling-stock of the original proprietary, are now com- 
pleting arrangements to substitute electricity for horse traction. The 
overhead trolly system has been decided upon, with which—when some 
extensions now contemplated are carried out—it is confidently 
expected the undertaking will prove a success. 


The traffic in the country districts outside the railways is carried 
on by coaches for passengers, and wagons and drays for goods. 


The roads for the most part are fairly good, the care of them 
being vested in local authorities having power to levy rates for their 
maintenance. 

POST OFFICE. 

_ The Postmaster-General’s Department is charged with both the 
postal and telegraph business of the country. At the end of 1895 
there were, including receiving offices, 1,033 postal offices distributed 
throughout the colony, and 366 telegraph stations, the combined 
branches finding employment for 1,890 persons on 29,507 miles of 
postal land lines. 


In common with the rest of Australasia, the benefits of the 
modern postal system are perhaps even more fully appreciated in 
Queensland than in Great Britain, nor are the conveniences provided 
inferior, due allowance being made for the different conditions which 
obtain. 


Perhaps in no respect is the advance of Australia so apparent as 
in the increased facilities afforded by its colonies for communication 
with the outside world and with each other. Forty years ago the 
postal intercourse with Europe was restricted to sailing vessels only, 
and the arrangements for local postal needs were primitive in the 
extreme. arly in the fifties a great stride was made, and steam 
communication with Europe was opened up, the voyage being accom- 
plished in sixty days. Thirty years since a monthly mail service with 
the United Kingdom, carried out under subsidy by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company in something under sixty days, 
was then considered a great advance. Now correspondence with 
Europe can be despatched twice or oftener each week, seven 
influential companies running powerful steamers with frequency and 
regularity. 


The change in the cost is not less pronounced ; the postage to 
Europe has been reduced from 6d. or 9d., according to the route, to 
23d. per 3-oz. The conveniences for intercolonial communication 
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have improved in at least equal ratio, and a letter can now be sent 
from Thursday Island to Perth, a distance by mail route of at least 
5,000 miles, for 2d., whilst in all large towns there is 1d. postage, 
with deliveries several times a day. Under such improved conditions 
the business transacted has naturally greatly increased, as will be 
seen from the following return of the Postal Department of Queens. 
land at intervals of ten years :— 


1860. 1870. 1880, 1890. | 1895. 
Letters ans te 279,379 1,662,667 4,576,849 14,759,504 | 18,278,870 
Newspapers ee 250,355 | 1,295,499 4,326,247 11,284.260 | 11,885,858 
Packets cee aie 4,456 | 42,341 326,253 2,097,446 4,834,453 
Parcels ae ee os | rs a ae *135,758 


* Parcel post not established until 1892. 


In the thirty-five years between 1860 and 1895 the business of 
the Post Office multiplied nearly sixty-sixfold, and the reduced charges 
and greater facilities offered resulted in the numbers of letters dealt 
with per head of population rising from 10 in 1860 to 40 in 1895, the 
latter year showing a number in excess of any country outside Austral- 
asia, England alone excepted. 


A small population scattered over a vast territory like Queens- 
land can only enjoy frequent and cheap postal communication at the 
cost of a deficiency in revenue as compared with expenditure. For 
many years the Post Office expenditure more than doubled the 
receipts, but a marked improvement in this respect is shown by the 
figures for 1892, brought about in part by a postage rate on news- 
papers, which had previously been carried free. The number of letters 
and postcards per head of population in each of the colonies for five 
years was as follows :— 


Colonies. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 
Queensland... 355 200 sed we 38 38 38 41 40 
New South Wales... nas des a 55 66 65 56 55 
Victoria* Bae So ae fee ane 56 56 56 56 56 
South Australia ae ie ro aie Dp) 53 49 48 44 
Western Australia ... z38 ae we 86 104 112 153 98 
Tasmania wi a0 as oo a 39 40 37 37 37 
New Zealand... hs a ae 38 40 44 43 | 44 


* Statistics not compiled since 1890. 


Tasmanians would appear to be the least, and residents of 
Western Australia the most, addicted to letter-writing. With regard 
to the latter colony, the great increase in numbers in 1894 would lead 
to the suspicion that a different mode of computing was adopted 
in that year. As the inhabitants of England, who make a greater use 
of the Post Office than do the citizens of any other country, except 
Australasia, average only rather more than 40 letters per head, these 
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figures show that Australasians avail themselves of the postal facilities 
offered to a much greater extent than is the case with any other 
people. 

TELEGRAPH. 

The expansion in the work of the Telegraph Department has 
been even greater than that of the Post Office. This has been brought 
about by the adoption of a similar policy-—the extension of the lines 
to even the smallest centres of population, and fixing of a low 
tariff. For 1s. a telegram of ten words, with 1d. for each additional 
word, can be despatched throughout Queensland, whilst messages of 
like length to the neighbouring colonies are charged as follows :— 
New South Wales, 2s., and 2d. each additional word; Victoria and 
South Australia, 38s.,and 3d. each additional word ; Western Australia 
and Tasmania, 4s., and 4d.;. New Zealand, 11s., and 13d. 


Cablegrams between Australia and Europe can be sent through 
Reuter’s Agency at a comparatively moderate rate. 


The growth of the telegraph business during the past thirty-four 
years will be seen from the following statement :— 


1861. 1870. 1880. 1890, | 1895. 
eee ce | 
| 
Miles of line _ ae es. 169 | 2,132 5,768 9,830 9,979 
Miles of wire... ee so 169 222 8,149 17,437 F 17,790 
Number of telegrams ... 5,678 89,368 | 574,445 | 1,329, 934 | 1,055,615 
Telegrams to each 100 of mean 18 79 259 | 321 | 233 
population | | 
Telegrams to each mile of wire 34 40 70 | 76 59 


Thus the number of telegrams increased 185 times between 1861 and 
1895, and the miles of wire 105 times, so that the messages dealt with 
in 1861 numbered 18 for each 100 of the population, and 34 for 
each mile of wire. In 1895 the former proportion had increased to 
233, and the latter to 59. The former ratio was very greatly larger, 
and the latter considerably less, than in probably any country outside 
Australasia. The following information respecting some countries 


where the telegraph is “seni used is taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary 
of Statistics :— 


a Messages per Mile Messages per 100 
Genesys. of Line, TH bibantal 
Australia Se “00 a we ahs 190 188 
Switzerland... Bee ae 206 Se 620 94 
United Gngdem 200 Bee ae Se 1,200 89 
Holland .. as re es eee 1,280 17 
United States . af aa ap os 255 60 
France ... re 60 abc es ome 450 53 
Belgium... at aa rida sae was 750 45 


$$$ 
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It is at once apparent that, although so freely used with regard to 
population, the small return in comparison to the large extent of 
wire can only result in a pecuniary loss. If allowance is made for the 
large amount of public business which is conducted free, the working 
expenses are well-nigh covered by the income; but this still leaves 
no provision for interest on the cost of construction, which has to be 
borne by the general revenue. 

The financial depression from which the colonies are just emerg- 
ing has seriously affected the telegraph receipts throughout the 
greater portion of Australasia, and a marked diminution in the number 
of telegrams is apparent as between the two first and the three next 
subsequent vears of the quinquennium— 

TELEGRAMS PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 


Colonies. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
@ueensland 2s Se Pe 2:94 2: 2°32 2°41 2:33 
New South Wales an re 3°07 2° Pao | ales) 3°50 
Victoria ... Bi Bas ste 2°67 2 212 | 2-01 1°98 
South Australia... 26, bau 3:07 2 222 | 211 3°86 
Western Australia... ae 4°35 4: Sonn eOsOl * 
‘Tasmania we ae ah 3:06 ey i135 |G 7h 
New Zealand... oes ie 3°10 2: 331183 o0L | iy 


* Not supplied. 

Transactions in mining shares cause a considerable amount of 
telegraphic business, and the stagnation in sharebroking has therefore 
contributed to the falling off. In New Zealand the decline was very 
slight, whilst Western Australia was the exception to the rule, being 
the only colony in which there was an increase in the number of 
telegrams dealt with, the figures for 1894 showing an advance 
amounting to 60 per cent. upon those for 1890. This was probably due 
in part to the sudden increase of business with the other colonies result- 
ing from the anticipated effects of the recent change of Constitution, 
but chiefly to transactions arising out of the rapid development of the 
gold-mining industry in connection with rich discoveries recently 
made in that colony. The figures for 1895, which are available for 
five of the seven colonies, show a marked increase with respect to 
two of them—namely, New South Wales and South Australia. 

TELEPHONES. 

Under the control of the Telegraph Department telephones find 
considerable use in the principal centres of population. In 1895 there 
were six exchanges in operation, with 774 telephones, 562 of them 
being in Brisbane. The revenue received from this source amounted 
in that year to £4,977. 

Money anp Posran Orpers. 

Provision is made for monetary interchange through the medium 
of money orders and postal notes issued and paid by officers of the 
Post and Telegraph Department. 
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By means of money orders sums not exceeding £10 (in some 
cases single orders for £20 can be issued) can be transmitted to and 
received from almost any part of the civilised world at a commission 
charge for transmissions ranging from 6d. to 5s. 

Orders can be sent by wire between Queensland and any Austral- 
asian colony—except New Zealand—on payment of the usual charge 
for a telegram. 

There were last year 112 offices open, at which 111,754 post office 
money orders were issued to the value of £408,737, and 184,011 paid 
worth £419,622. Of those issued 69,452, representing £254,515, 
were payable in Queensland ; and of those paid 68,918, representing 
£255,790, were issued within the colony. 

During the same year 190,627 postal notes were issued, and 
205,817 were paid for £67,393 and £71,574 respectively. 

Post anp TELEGRAPH REVENUE and EXPENDITURE. 

Formerly the expenditure as well as the receipts of the postal 
and electric telegraph branches were kept distinct, but of late years a 
number of the offices have been combined, one person fulfilling the 
duties of both services at a fixed salary. It therefore became impos- 
sible to apportion the cost to each service, and so the practice has been 
adopted of amalgamating the expenditures. 

The following figures show the revenue and expenditure for a 
series of years :— 


: Expenditure, 
- Revenue 3 

Year. Revenue, Post Office. ay Se Post Office and 

Electric Telegraph. Blectric Telegraph. 
£ £ £ 

1860 4,867 ae 12,067 
1870 20,581 11,775 66,679 
1880 45,297 35,878 171,235 
1885 96,937 82,037 295,593 
1890 130,990 91,780 O2ie22e 
1891 127,436 95, 2.47 332,292 
1892 136,050 82,952 316,004 
1893 135,771 81,203 303,264 
1894 142,890 72,160 295,386 
1895 158,668 76,011 293,862 


It is satisfactory to note the mark 


ed improvement, period by 


period, in the relation of revenue to expenditure; but it is matter for 
regret that there are no means of apportioning expenditure to the 
different branches, so that the proportion which each contributed to 
this satisfactory result could be determined. 

In 1860 the proportion revenue bore to expenditure was 40 per 
cent., in 1870 it was 49, thence rising each period quoted as follows :— 
1880, 47 per cent.; 1885, 60 per cent.; 1890, 68 per cent., until in 1895 
a ratio of 80 per cent. was attained. 

Thus the splendid postal and telegraph service of the colony is 
secured by an outlay from the general revenue of only one-fifth of 
the total expenditure. 


Part VIII, 
PRODUC Pro N: 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS—MINERALS. 


The mineral resources of the colony, although known to be very 
great, have not as yet, except with regard to gold, been sufficiently 
explored to justify any estimate as to their probable nature and extent. 
That gold, silver, lead, copper, tin, and coal exist in large quantities 
has been fully demonstrated. Deposits of antimony, bismuth, cinnabar, 
cobalt, manganese, nickel, wolfram, and other minor minerals, including 
salt and varieties of useful stones and clays, have been disclosed. Iron 
ore of fine quality has been found, but so far not in proximity to coal 
and limestone, its necessary adjuncts. 


Diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, opals, amethysts, and other precious 
stones alike contribute to the natural wealth. 


The six first-mentioned minerals only have hitherto received any 
considerable attention, although others have been worked to some 
slight extent. 


Gold is found throughout the whole of the coastal watersheds 
from the Coen in the North to Jimna in the South, and in small 
quantities even to the very border of New South Wales, for in many 
places on the ocean beach between Southport and Coolangatta gold is 
found in the black sand which underlies the surface. 


What may be described as the Warwick group of goldfields are 
up to the present the only ones situated on the waters flowing 
southerly and westerly. The proclaimed goldfields of the colony, 
although comprising an area of 16,541,440 acres, form but a small 
part of the known auriferous portion of the country. The first 
discovery in Queensland was the Canoona rush near Rockhampton. It 
is estimated that the total quantity obtained from all sources up to 
the end of 1895 was 10,558,695 oz., valued at £36,955,117. The 
discovery of Mount Morgan has contributed to a greatly increased 
output in recent years. The quantity of gold raised in the colonies 
of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria is estimated as 
follows :— 


Aggregate Output and Value to 


: Output and Value, 1895. end of 1895. 
_| 
| 02. £ Oz. £ : 
Queensland Ao 631,682 2,210, 887 10,558,605 36,955,118 
New South Wales naa 360, 165 1,315,929 11,421,544 42,326,598 


Victoria... ... | 740,036 3,084,350 60,155,057 | 240,744,434 
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Although the aggregate quantity raised in Victoria is so much 
more than that of the other two colonies, yet the present output of 
Queensland is greater in quantity than that of New South Wales, and 
not greatly short of that of Victoria, but the average value of the 
Victorian gold is apparently above that of Queensland, for, whilst the 
latter is estimated by the Mines Department as worth £3 10s., the 
value returned for the Victorian gold is about equal to an advance of 
one-seventh upon that rate. 

The wonderfully rich reefing district of Charters Towers has 
contributed more to the total output than even Mount Morgan has 
done. A comparison of the results obtained from the principal gold- 
fields can be drawn from the following table :— 


Goldfields. acererare 10 end vee ee 
Oz. Oz. 
Charters Towers ... a ae he = ane 3,350,139 256,577 
Gympie... he 5p a os nae ee 2,036,380 78, 026 
Palmer te isis a, eon a a a 1,346,304 2,650 
Rockhampton District, including Mount Morgan 1,499,649 135,908 
Etheridge and Woolgar : es a oe 529,060 25,460 
Ravenswood aes ae an bea) te tate ne 434,911 14,019 
Croydon... ip ; se att jae a 543, 982 69,742 
Hodgkinson i a a a ae Ao 231,707 2,243 
Eidsvold .. fe ore as vei is the 80,581 4,719 
Other Fields tee ao ie oe ao nd 505,892 42,338 


Charters Towers, it is thus seen, has yielded nearly one-third of 
the total aggregate output of the colony, and more than 40 per cent. 
of the production for 1895. The mining on this field is conducted in 
a scientific and comprehensive manner, the best of modern machinery 
and appliances being employed, and some of the shafts are sunk toa 
great depth. 

Gympie, the second in importance with regard to the past, though 
behind the Rockhampton district with respect to present output, has 
since its discovery returned upwards of 2,000,000 oz. of gold. Last 
year the yield fell considerably short of the return for 1894, only 
78,026 oz. against 111,168 cz.; the latter return, however, was a 
particularly favourable one. 

The Etheridge and Ravenswood diggings, both old-established 
fields, are possessed of reefs of a permanent character, and, though 
falling short in importance as compared with those previously named, 
contribute a steady quota to the gold production of the colony. 

Palmer and Hodgkinson, the former essentially an alluvial 
diggings, now add but little to the gold production, although the 
former takes fourth rank among the fields of the colony for past 
results. Croydon and Hidsvold—discoveries of comparatively recent 
years—promised for a time to be permanent and substantial con- 
tributors to the mineral production of the colony. . The former com- 
prises a large extent of reefing country, and the lodes are of great 
width and rich in silver and gold ores. These ores are, however, for _ 
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the most part refractory, and expensive machinery is required for 
their satisfactory reduction. The splendid opportunity which this 
field offers for the investor will no doubt lead in time to the introduc- 
tion of the necessary capital for the erection of a sufficient number 
of chlorination or other gold-saving works, when a large expansion 
in the output of both gold and silver may be looked for. It is also 
believed that the cyanide process could be used on these ores with 
great advantage. 

A surplusage of water has during the past year also retarded 
development. The pumping appliances, in common with much of the 
other machinery, are insufficient and frequently quite inadequate to the 
work required of them; thus there is room for the employment of 
capital in raising the ore as well as in its reduction. 


The Eidsvold Gold Field did not maintain during 1895 the output 
of its earlier years, the neighbouring fields of Paradise and Biggenden 
apparently inviting greater attention. The quartz here contains iron, 
copper, arsenical pyrites, and zincblende. 

One of the most recently discovered fields is at Bower Bird, 
about 70 miles north-west from Cloncurry. Here there is a large 
extent of promising country. ‘Two payable reefs have been discovered, 
and a battery erected. 

Gold-bearing reefs have also been discovered at Horn Island, one 
of the Prince of Wales group, and only 2 miles distant from Thursday 
Island. About 600 oz. would appear to have been won from the 
alluvial up to the date the reefs were discovered (June, 1895). Two 
samples sent to Aidershot and Brisbane, respectively, promised well; 
but the ore is refractory, and contains silver and lead. A battery 
is now erected, and it remains to be seen whether the stone will yield 
satisfactorily to ordinary treatment. 


The machinery employed in obtaining and treating gold ores, 
although representing a large sum of money, does not appear at all 
adequate to the importance and the generally profitable nature of the 
industry. At the end of 1895 the value of the machinery employed 
on the various goldfields of the colony was estimated at £1,142,107. 


The following statement shows the number of some of the 
principal articles of machinery in use at the end of 1895 :-— 


STEAM ENGINES, 
CRUSHING MILLS. 
Mining. | Reduction. Head of 
Stampers Furnaces, 
1 
Aggregate | Aggregate oe 
No. Horse- Horse- Active, sa uP 
power. power. No. e 
304 | 4,643 72 222 4,034 129 | 32 1,836 85 
| 
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Gold-mining finds employment and provides direct support for a 
population of 56,000 persons. 


The following figures furnish full details on this point for the year 
SIS) g— 


European— 
Miners ant iis ahs ... 9,806 
Carters, timber- Astin, ie, BAG ... 4,940 
Merchants, tradesmen, &c. ie we 4,085 
Women and children ae se poo BOI L7A0) 
54,001 
Chinese— 
Miners aa one pee dos 
Others, including women aaa children ... 1,552 
2,266 
Total mining population ... sac 56,267 


The quantity and value of gold raised by each miner, including 
as such carters and others who were directly engaged in aiding the 
production, were as follow :— 


| | 
1878. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 
a ie 
Oz. Oz. | 0z On Oz. | Oz. ra Oz. 
Quantity of gold won| 20 | 28 41 51 44 | 46 41 
per head | | oa 
a | 2 | 2 £ | & £ 2 | 8 £ 
Value of gold won per| 69 | 97 | 142 | 180 | 154 | 161 | 154 ; 154 | 148 
head | 
| 


The celebrated Mount Morgan mine was an important contributory 
to the large output secured in 1890, as the 1,455 miners then engaged in 
the Rockhampton district raised 226,240 oz., which, at the mean value 
adopted for Queensland gold, would be worth £791,840, or a propor- 
tionate return of £544 per head ; and as Mount Morgan—or at least 
the Rockhampton district—contributed in that year 37 per cent. of the 
total output, the high average obtained there very largely affected the 
mean results for the whole colony. 


The very low average returns per capita realised in 1878 and 1880 
as compared with subsequent years was due to the large proportion of 
Chinese comprised in the mining population at those times. 


The ratio of Chinese miners to each 100 total miners for each of 
the following five years was— 
1878. 1880. 1885. 1890, 1895. 
69 49 13 4 5 
It is, moreover, doubtful if the full earning power of the miners 
in the years 1878 and 1880 was so low as the figures expressed would 
denote. 
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Tt was generally believed that at the times when the Chinese were 
so numerous on the goldfields very considerable quantitics obtained by 
them escaped record. 


At the time of the Palmer rush, when the annual return was 
but little more than half of what it is at present, the alluvial gold 
formed nearly half of the entire production. This, however, is no 
longer the case, quartz gold now comprising 97 per cent. of the output. 


The quantities of each for the last ten years have been— 


Year. Alluvial. Quartz. Total. 
Oz. Oz. Oz. 
1886... on con ed nis 15,361 325,637 340,998 
SS ieee nee ae0 cers 509 21,700 494, 223 425,923 
1888... ee fon es os 12,099 469,544 | 481,643 
SUD) ace, Vance Ree 2 eee 10,287 | 723,816 | 739,103 
UBB) bon btn BAG ooe whe 19,069 591,518 610,587 
SO eee het ds awe 18 16,021 560,418 576,439 
UB oe ame a5 oct aoe 17,039 | 598,519 | 615,558 
SoS nce =a6 baa = 19,292 597,648 616,940 
1894... eee CoO ae re 25,938 | 653,573 679,511 
So Dies Ace ce ae ie 28,992 602,890 631,682 


Apparently alluvial mining does not return nearly such satisfactory 
results as reefing ; for, if attention is confined to the returns obtained 
for each of the mean number of quartz-miners engaged, the average 
quantity won is found to be greatly increased. 


The results obtained in 1894 and 1895 from quartz-mining in six 
principal reefing districts were :— 


| 
+ |Average Num-| Average Return | Average Return 
MORE: ae HELE! OF Cro tt VEU. | ber of Miners. per Head. per Head. 
| ee ; 

a | Oz. dwt. gr. £ & ad. 

1894 618, S12 2,164,092 7,177 86 3 1 301 10 7 

1895 | 571,296 1,999,536 | 6,615 S67 Gy 302im Bies 
i | 


; Thus reefing returns about £3090 per head for each miner actually 
engaged in obtaining the metal, but exclusive of those engaged in the 
directly dependent work connected therewith. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that quartz-mining involves the employment of a great 
deal more capital than is required for alluvial working. 


It might reasonably have been expected that such a commodity 
as gold would have rapidly found its way out of the colony for 
disposal, and thus each year export and production would have 
nearly balaneed, but whilst such is usually the case it is by no means 
invariably so. 

It is evident from a reference to the export returns of home- 


produced gold that the mine estimates of the output are by no means 
overstated. Although, no doubt, in the absence of a mint the home 
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consumption of gold is limited, yet it is certain that some at least 
finds a local use, notwithstanding which, even when the figures for a 
number of years are taken, it is found that the exports shghtly exceed 
the estimated production. 

The estimated yield and the exports of locally won gold for the 
past ten years were as follow :— 


a 1 Exports— 
Year. Estimated Yield. a ie. a Excess of. 

Oz. Oz. Oz. 
ASS CMe Sue wae fs ee ree | 340,998 341,551 553 
ISS TIN ated, Des w Gece wie 425,923 414,090 = LEBER 
TSSSke as > Pear ake been 481,643 467,222 — 14,491 
ISSO Pe ee 739,103 742,335 * 13,930. 
TEMG aco one a ipa a 610,587 617,583 * — 6,996 
TSO aes Pe he VES a 576,439 551,149 — 25,290 
SOD RN | poe eee omen 615,558 593,559 — 21,999 
1893... ie tgs ae a| 616,940 621,638 * 4,698 
1GO4ee ee Mee. a, ap tae cee 679,511 684,002 * 4.4011 
Ty ba SMBaS | Beh. Mec ah kate | 631,682 | 690, 188 * 58,506 
Total | 5,718,384 5,723,317 * . 4,938 


It will be seen from these figures that in 1895, which was the 
year of greatest difference in the decade, the exports exceeded the 
production by 58,506 oz., whilst for the whole ten years the excess of 
exports was only 4,933 oz. 

The differences disclosed are difficult of explanation. It appears 
incredible that the estimate of production in 1895 should have been 
58,000 oz. short of actual facts, and equally hard to believe that the 
excess was caused by a hold-over from the years of short shipping, 
1891 and 1892. 

OTHER MINERALS. 

The regulation and control of mining for minerals other than 
gold is provided for by the Mineral Lands Acts of 1882 and 1886, 
the latter referring to coal only. 


The administration is conducted in conjunction with the various. 
Acts relating to goldfields by the Mines Department under the super- 
vision of a responsible Minister. 


Mineral leases are granted for periods not exceeding twenty-one 
years, but may be renewed for another like period on such terms as 
the Minister may approve. 

If intended for the purpose of mining for tin, silver, or antimony, 
the area of each lease granted within a proclaimed goldfield or mining 
district must not be greater than 40 acres, and outside of such must 
not exceed 80 acres. A lease for any other mineral (except, of course, 
gold, which is especially exempted in the lease) must not be greater 
than 160 acres in extent; the rental to be at the rate of 10s. per 
acre per annum. 
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The lease shall specify for what mineral or combination of 
minerals it is intended to work; it must also contain covenants for 
continuous working. 

Provision is also made for the collection of various fees and 
charges to be payable or made as incidental to certain acts of 
administration. 

By the Amending Act of 1886 special provision is made with 
regard to the prospecting for and mining of coal. Under license an 
area not exceeding 640 acres may be applied for, for a term of one 
year, at a rental of 6d. per acre per annum and “a reasonable endea- 
your to search,” subject to renewal at the discretion of the Minister; 
the licensee to have a preferential right to a lease in terms of the 
principal Act of not more than 320 acres of the land included in the 
license, but with a variation as to amount of rent, which shall be at 
the rate of 6d. per acre per annum, plus a royalty of 3d. for every 
ton offcoal raised during the first ten years of the lease, and 6d. per 
ton during remainder of the term. 

Under the authority of these Acts nine mining districts have 
been proclaimed, comprising an aggregate area of 11,874,080 acres. 
In addition to these 26 yoldfields are also mining districts. 

Last year machinery to the value of £96,005 was employed in 
obtaining or reducing the various ores. The following table gives the 
number of each of the more important items :— 


| 


STEAM ENGINES, CRUSHING MILLS. 
= == | a a | Heads of 
Employedin Mining. | Employed in Reducing. | | | Stampers. | Furnaces, 
———— =) sees | Active || Hung-up. 
No. IL.-power. No. H.-power. | | 
' | aa laine 
oy ee) Die o26 6 baliene 8 


Stiver.—A. small quantity of this metal was first obtained in 
1876, although its existence had been recognised in the colony for some 
years previous. It was not, however, until 1879 that the practical 
working of it was undertaken, since when ore to the value of £629,558 
has been raised. It has been found at many places, covering nearly 
all the Eastern and Northern watersheds of the colony, as well as at 
Pikedale, between Texas and Stanthorpe, on the Western fall, where 
in 1895 more than half the output for the year was obtained. The 
discoveries have extended as far north as the 14th parallel on the 
eastern slope of the Main Range, close to the Coen Gold Field. Coming 
south from thence about 250 miles a large extent of argentiferous 
country is found at Herberton and the district to the west on the 
heads of the Walsh and Tate Rivers. Thence passing south-westerly 
it has been proved to exist on the heads of the Einasleigh River, and 

H 
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on the Etheridge at Gilberton. Continuing in the same direction itis 
once again met with at Cloncurry, and thence on the tributaries 
of the Flinders, Leichhardt, and Gregory, well nigh as far to the north- 
west as Burketown. Returning to the eastern seaboard it is found 
in the mines of the Argentine and the Star on the heads of the 
Burdekin River, and also at Ravenswood, the site of some of the 
earliest. workings; while Bowen, Nebo, Clermont, Broadsound, West- 
wood, Gladstone, Mount Perry, Kilkivan, and Gympie have all borne 
witness to the general distribution of this metal. 


The following are the returns obtained. during the last two 
years :— 


1894. | 1895, 

Oz. £ Oz. £ 

Bowen ... 3 aaa 13,360 1,503 Aes er 
Herberton a i 78,343 8,433 59,971 8,245 

Kangaroo Hills ... a *624 65 | Be nee 
Ravenswood and Star ... *5,764 576 33,650 4,206 
Stanthorpe fee ack 85,067 11,500 106,940 14,330 
Elsewhere Ve ee | 24,458° 3,261 
183,158 22,077 | 225,019 30,042 


Sliver lead. 

It has been before remarked that nearly all the minerals 
hitherto discovered in Queensland have been found on areas watered 
by rivers flowing easterly and northerly. The goldfields of the 
Warwick district and the tin and silver deposits of Stanthorpe are the 
exceptions: A considerable quantity of silver is found in conjunction 
with other metals, gold and lead being those usually forming the 
combination. 


The yield of silver for each of the last ten years was as follows:— 


\ 
Year. Silver Ore. Value. Year, | Silver. Value. 
| 
Tons. £ | Oz. £ 
1886—i.. tre 1,631 52,797 1892 | 224,810 36,436 
1887... BG 2,183 80,092 TERE 233 we{ 8393267 |' 42/408 
1888... a 1,190 44,015 1894... son} tes Vests) 22,077 
1889... An 1,104 61,500 SOD ees ..| 225,019 30,042' 
1890°.. tis 1,913 565639 | 
ASST ia ac 875 21,879 | 


The largest output was in 1887, when silver to the value of 
£80,092 was raised. Silver is for the most part found in combination 
with galena and other ores of lead, although in some cases in conjune- 
tion with. copper, iron pyrites, or zincblende. It is also at Croydon 
found incorporated with gold, but, as already pointed out, capital is 
required'to provide the requisite machinery for the reduction. of these 
refractory ores. 
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The fall in price, brought about in part by the: phenomenal dis- 
coveries of the metal at Silverton in New South Wales, has greatly 
retarded the development of silver-mining in Queensland, as, whilst 
there are undoubtedly large quantities of deposits rich enough to pay 
for working at the prices formerly ruling, at present only the highest 
grades of ore can be made remunerative. 


This:‘metalis worked in all the Australian Colonies except Western 
Australia, but New South Wales has contributed 98 per cent. of the 
total production. 


Leav.—Rich sulphides and carbonates are found in the Northamp- 
ton district of Western Australia, which is the only colony in which 
lead: is mined, except as an adjunct to silver. Lead to the value of 
£169,000 has been exported thence. 


In Queensland, lead as distinct from silver lead has only for the 
last two years been recorded as one of its mineral products. Particulars 


are as- follow :— 


| 1894. 1895, 


Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Bowen oe ace wae ee | 137 1,370 we tes 
Herbert tes oes ae aes 314 3,000 278 2,780 
Elsewhere ... Sie | Be wes 85 854 


Trx.—Although not so widely distributed as silver, yet tin has 
been found in many different parts of the colony, notably on the 
Pascoe River; near Cape Weymouth; at Bloomfield, near Cooktown ; 
on the Palmer, the Barron Water, Herberton, ineluding Irvinebank, 
the Star River, and at Stanthorpe. 


This mineral was first discovered at Stanthorpe in 1872, and has 
since then proved an important item of production. According to 
the published returns, 82,509 tons of tin, valued at £4,325,771, had 
been raised by the end of 1895. 


In the earlier days of the industry, except for the small quantity 
used by plumbers and others for solder in connection with their trade, 
practically all tin obtained was exported. The expansion of the meat- 
tinning, jam, and preserved fruit industries in more recent years has 
largely increased the demand for solder, and consequently for tin, 
so that now a very considerable quantity is required for home con- 


sumption. 
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The quantity and value produced and the value of tin exported 
for cach year since the discovery of the mineral in the colony were as 
follow :— 


PRODUCTION, 
Year. ic Export Value. 
Tons. Value. 
£ £ 

1872 ae ocd noA Bee 1,407 109,816 108,310 
WSR a0 EAT Wee nes 8,938 606, 184 397,191 
1874 Ag ae Aaa ae 5,702 358,550 358,550 
1875 oe vite as ped 4,475 237,879 237,879 
1876 aca 500 C50 ee 4,315 187,201 | 187,201 
1877 pon Se oes ae 3,335 133,432 | 133, 4382 
1878 mee 600 360 Boo 2,849 88,366 87,711 
1879 ate f04 p55 506 2,877 120,391 120,316 
1880 dad oda a60 800 2,847 142,977 | 142,977 
1881 008 ne O80 990 3,456 193,699 193,699 
IGS2)e 28 Ni) agi Bates oo yess 4,261 269,904 269, 904 
1883 oan on Bod Bop 3,346 187,292 298,845 
1884s Seize! 68a aes Dee 3,383 130, 460 228,457 
1885 noe 500 wie ee 3,253 151,871 156,777 
TI tees. 6 sy caso ee 3,153 162,124 192,564 
1887 0 ae B60 bn0 3,279 217,389 | 223,274 
Tetetey os, ane ss ss 3,586 200,019 230,360 
HSEO ELS Nin. 1c seh gee 3,033 156,406 198,132 
1890 ee aon ons 008 2,970 154,963 199,084 
1891 ace ae 0 Bnd 2,236 116,387 120,705 
1892 fod B06 ae aes 2,389 123,098 155,204 
1893 as 300 ee doa 2,434 106, 953 114,107 
1894 Sad a B60 Js 2,871 102,277 107,829 
1895 Bao cbs Bec 508 2,114 68,133 74,187 

82,509 £4,325,771 £4,536, 695 


The production, it will be observed, falls short in value of the 
export; but the latter would include the cost of smelting. 

In 1895 tin was being mined for in six districts ; but two-thirds of 
the output came from Herberton, and about a like proportion of the 
remainder from the Cook district. 


The industry has very nearly died out at Stanthorpe, in the 
Southern division of the colony. For some time past the production 
has been in the hands of Chinese, mostly working on tribute. The 
low price now ruling, combined with the extension of tobacco cultiva- 
tion in that locality, have led to the almost total abandonment of tin- 
mining. 


The yield of tin, quantity, and value for the past two years were 
as follow :— 


1894. 1895, 

Tons | £ Tons. | 8 
Cooktown ... a ies ats 438 | 18,834 419 ) iho 
Herberton_... ms oes ae 1,960 | 67,300 1,460 | 43,800 
Kangaroo Hills... aa 800 169 5,468 ae | 1,665 
Port Douglas bor ba 50 97 | 3,395 65 | 9) 432 
Ravenswood and Star... ane 35 | 1,255 99 880 
Stanthorpe ... en ae Se 172 | 6,055 93 | 3,160 

2,871 | £102,307 2114 | £68,133 
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Herberton and Cooktown are the only districts in which lode tin 
was worked, the bulk of the production from the former being from 
the reef. In all the other districts the return for 1895 was obtained 
from stream tin only. After the time of the Palmer rush a consider- 
able quantity of stream tin was obtained from Cannibal Creek on that 
goldfield, and large and valuable lodes are believed to exist in the 
locality. Queensland stands third amongst the seven colonies as a 
tin-producing country, coming after New South Wales and Tasmania 
in the order named, these two colonies producing in about equal pro- 
portion nearly three-fourths of the total output of Australasia. 


This metal is also found in Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia; but only in the former colony can it be said to have been 
worked. 


Coprper.—The presence of copper was discovered upwards of 
thirty-five years ago, and a certain quantity of the metal has been 
raised each year since separation. The annual production soon 
assumed considerable proportions, and ore, valued at £196,000, was 
obtained during 1572. 


Ignoring exceptional inflations, the gradual decline in price from 
£107 per ton in 1860 to about £40, which was the value four or five 


years ago, practically put a stop to copper-mining in Queensland, 
although ores of surprisi g richness were known to exist. These 
statements are evidenced by the fact that although the production had 
in 1891 fallen to 98 tons valued at £865, yet in 1892 the still lower 
output of 81 tons was estimated to be worth £2,461, a proof that the 
shipment comprised ore of a very high grade. Since that time a 
slight rise has taken place; the metal is worth nearly £10 per ton 
more than in 1892, and a consequent increase in the production is 
noticeable. 


The percentage of copper in some lodes in the Cloncurry district 
is so great that blasting is impossible, but the want of fuel necessary 
to smelt it on the spot, and the prohibitive cost of carriage to freight 
it elsewhere for treatment, prevent development. These difficulties 
in time will no doubt be overcome, when even at the low rates now 
prevailing the industry may be carried on remuneratively. 


At present the purposes for which copper is utilised are not 
numerous, and thus the market is a limited one. The widespread use 
of electricity, however, and the consequent employment of copper, is 
causing it to assume a greater importance in the manufactures. 


Since 1860, 59,410 tons of copper ore, valued at £1,987,C74, have 
been produced. 
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The output for each period of five years since the foundation of 
the colony has been :— 


Period. Tons. Value. 
& 

1860-65—Six years ise ae ob Ace Feel 4,139 160,272 
1866-70—Five years... ote rae a fot 25,986 406,117 
1871-75 Pe ae a en Pe aes 11,281 842,128 
1876-80 “9 eae oa mAb bod sas] 5,531 404,391 
1881-85 49 me ane aes ae S| ‘6,848 105,491 
1886-90 A a ae 2 Eo ie 4,300 38,848 
1891-95 96 530 fan se an = 1,325 293827 

| 59,410 £1,987,074 


Antimony, bismuth, cinnabar, manganese, wolfram, and cobalt 
have all been mined for to some extent. 


Antimony.—At Neardie, near Tiaro, in the Wide Bay district, 
a valuable deposit of a sulphide of this mineral was worked for some 
years, but the cost of freight and .carriage was prohibitive to 
profitable working. Another important find was at Northcote, near 
Herberton, where several lodes of the ore (stibnite) were opened, a 
quantity raised, and two smelting works erected, but the mines are 
now idle. Antimony in combination with silver and copper has also 
been found at Ravenswood. 


Since 1878, 3,024 tons of antimony ore, valued at £35,258, have 
been raised. 


No antimony was produced during 1895, but m the previous year 
28 tons, valued at £10 per ton, were obtained. 


BismurwH is a metal but little in demand. It has been worked at 
Cloneurry, the Star River, Kangaroo Hills, and on the Hodgkinson, 
whilst ore of the highest quality has been ratsed on the Percy River, 
near Gilberton. 


The low price rulmg, with cost of freight, &c., preclude profitable 
working at most of these places. Biggenden, near 'Gayndah, and 
Ukalunda, in the vicinity of Ravenswood, are the sites of present 
operations. 


The following figures show the output for the last two years :— 


1894. 1895. 
Tons. | £ Tons. £ 
Gayndah is as nee Seo ae 35 4,680 40 2,500 
Hodgkinson fe cca 650 es tae a & 72 
Ravenswood ... fy ae on ae 30 1,590 18 686 
65 | £6,270 | 58h | £3,958 
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Crnnazar was worked for atime at Kilkivan, the mines supplying 
a considerable quantity of quicksilver (mercury) to Gympie for 
amalgamating purposes. 


Cozaut.—A lode of this mineral was opened out on the Upper 
Mary, consisting of oxides of cobalt, manganese, iron, and copper, but 
the result does not appear to have been sufficiently satisfactory to 
induce a continuance of the production. 


Maneanese is found in many parts of Queensland, and in some 
places an almost unlimited supply could be produced. 


If iron ores were smelted in the colony, a demand for manganese 
would arise for the manufacture of steel, when its profitable production 
would no doubt result, but its value asa mineral is too low to bear 
the cost of a distant freightage. 


Records of the output of this metal are available for the past two 
years only; 495 tons, worth £1,503, have in all been returned. ‘The 
following are the particulars :— 


1894. 1895. 
Tons 48) Tons, £ 
‘Gladstone 40 ee = As | 140 400 343 983 
Hodgkinson ... a ans Sa * 12 120 
140 | £400 355 || £1,103 


Wonrram (Tungstate of iron) has been one of the mineral products 
of the colony for the last two years. 


It has been obtained at Hodgkinson, Herberton, Kangaroo Hills, 


and Port Douglas, besides having been proved to exist in several other 
localities. 


| 1894, 1895. 


| 

| 

| Tons. £ Tons, £ 
Herberton aye a 21 462 
Hodgkinson al 65 650 ee ae 
Port Douglas ... -| 40 60 4 80 

ae O 


105 | £710 25 £542 


Very great differences are apparent in the value of ores obtained 
even in the same locality. 


Tron, although existing throughout Australasia, has practically 
never been worked. In New South Wales and New Zealand smelting 
works were started, but soon closed, the low price at which it could be 
imported leaving no profit on the investment. In the former colony 
a further attempt to introduce the industry is now in progress. 
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Tron ore of good quality abounds in many parts, associated in 
some localities with limestone, but has not yet been proved to exist in 
close proximity to that mineral and also to coal. Speaking of a 
locality in the vicinity of Cloncurry, Mr. R. L. Jack, Queensland 
Government Geologist, says :— 


“The most striking features of the country are mountains of pure 
specular and magnetic iron ore. One of these, Mount Leviathan, is 
about 200 feet high, and a quarter of a mile in diameter at its base. 
It is singular to reflect that these deposits, which, if they were located 
in England, would be colossal fortunes to their owners, are at present 
absolutely valueless owing to their geographical position.” 


Gems of nearly every variety are found, and when more attention 
is devoted to their discovery there is little doubt but that they wili 
repay the labour of those engaged in the search. 


Diamonds have been found at Stanthorpe; the emerald and the 
sapphire at Withersfield, whilst the opal has been found in so many 
places throughout the Western portion of the colony that its discovery is 
likely anywhere upon the south-western waters to the west of the 146th 
meridian. Opals are at present mined for in three localities—Opalton, 
Thargomindah, and Jundah; the value raised in each district in 1895 
being £20,000, £12,550, and £200 each, respectively, which it is 
believed would have been considerably increased but for the drought 
which prevailed throughout the year. 


Tn all £67,750 worth of this gem has been obtained since 1890, 
the date of the first record. Many of the Queensland opals are of 
exceptionally good quality, and in the opinion of experts have 
been pronounced quite equal to the best Hungarian varieties. 


Other gems to the value of £8,937 have been recorded as the 
production of the colony. This is undoubtedly far short of the aciual 
amount, for whilst the returns only go back to 1892 it is a matter of 
history that diamonds, rubies, garnets, and other gems had been won 
so far back as the early seventies. 


Coau.—The Coal Measures of Queensland have been found to 
extend over the greater part of the south-eastern pertion, within the 
area of 200 miles from the coast, and as far north as Cooktown. Coal 
is also proved to exist as far west as Mitchell in the Southern and 
Kynuna on the Diamantina in the Central division. 


Mines are at present only being worked at Ipswich, Wide Bay, 
and Clermont. The Ipswich coal is bituminous, and cokes well with 
only a small proportion of ash. It is well suited both for gas and 
steam purposes, but somewhat friable. 


The Burrum coal is a good gas coal, and likely to improve with 
increased depth; the proportions of ash and sulphur are also small. 
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The measures west of Ipswich and on the Darling Downs show 
eannel coal of good quality. At present the cost of carriage is too 
great to encourage production. With cheaper freights the great 
merits of this coal for gas-making will ensure a satisfactory demand. 
The growth of the coal industry during the past twenty years will be 
seen from the following :— 


> Number of P Coal per | Coal Raised. Value pe 
oa Miners. Onell Baksh Minion | Value. i iter a 
| 
Tons. ‘Tons. | £ £ 
USL. ace ace 122 | 7,000 139 | 9,407 77 
1876*... ane on 194 50,627 261 | 26,470 | 136 
Teo bere noe are 339 65,612 194 29,033 | 86, 
1886%... tee Bac 651 228,656 351 | 95,243 | 146 
1891+... ae ae 879 | 271,603 309 | 128,198 146 
1892+... edt sae 952 265,086 | 278 | 123,808 130 
1893f... Son ne 955 264,403 | 277 } 125,340 131 
1894f... Ac pce 910 | 270,705 297 | 114,593 126 
1895t... acc 263 ile. 323,068 | 290 132,530 119 
* As per census population. + As per population supplied by Mines Department. 


Thus 1895 witnessed the largest output yet recorded, the 323,068 tons 
raised in that year exceeding by nineteen times the 17,000 yielded in 
1871. A great improvement in the style of working and in the 
appliances employed is also apparent, for, whilst in 1871 each miner 
only hewed 139 tons of coal, the mean tonnage per capita for the last 
six years increased to nearly 300 tons, although no doubt the improved 
width of the seams as greater depth was attained also contributed to 
this result. 


The price of coal fell from 11s, 1d. to 8s. 2d. per ton between 
1871 and 1895, 


Coal measures exist in all the colonies, but have not yet been 
worked in either South or Western Australia, their nature and extent 
not having been fully ascertained. New South Wales supplies 
upwards of 81 per cent. of the total output of Australasia, New 
Zealand 9 per cent., and Queensland 7 per cent., taking the figures of 
1894 as the basis of the estimate. 


The annual consumption in Queensland on the basis of the 1895 
figures is about 340,000 tons, so that, the coal production having now 
reached within 16,000 tons of home requirements, this colony may 
before Jong be expected at no distant date to assume a share of the 
foreign trade in this mineral which is at present engrossed by New 
South Wales. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

Although not possessed of immense forests such as obtain in 
America, nor of the mighty waterways whereby the timber therefrom 
may be cheaply brought from great distances to market, yet large 
numbers of most valuable timber trees are indigenous to Queensland. 
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The many varieties of Euealypti are for the most part possessed of 
rare qualities for strength and durability. The ironbark, ‘biue-gum, 
bloodwood, and many other ‘hardwoods are unsurpassed for ‘use as 
piles, posts, or ‘beams, &c. 

Soft woods suitable for planks and boards are represented by the 
red and pencil cedars, the white pine, the bunya buvya also (a'pine), 
and many other trees with which the scrubs on the coastal rivers abound. 
Here also are found many varieties of timber of great value to the 
cabinet-maker, such as the bean-tree, myall, tulip, and yellow-wood. 
The silky oak furnishes excellent staves for the cooper, whilst from the 
wattle, a mimosa, is obtained bark for tanning. From other kinds 
drugs of great value are extracted. The eucalyptus and euphorbia 
in particular yield products which are put to daily use. More 
extended research will certainly disclose the presence of many essential 
oils: and other extracts of value, not alone in medicine, but suited -to 
the requirements of manufacture and art. 


Foresrry.—Unfortunatéely a proper regard for the future has 
not been evinced in dealing with these fine natural resources, and at 
one time the supply within conyenient access was threatened with 
exhaustion owing to the reckless manner in which trees were felled, 
irrespective of size. This difficulty is not peculiar to Queensland, and 
even in Canada, where the quantity of timber is enormously large, the 
forests have been so denuded ‘that the authorities are contemplating 
legislative action to prevent waste and encourage preservation. 

In Queensland measures were adopted to check the evil by the 
proclamation of reserves, and by fixing a minimum size at which trees 
could be cut. Steps were also taken in one or two localities to 
establish nurseries of young plants to reforest denuded areas, and by 
clearing and rough culture to nurture young trees in their natural 
habitat. 

These crude attempts are, however, totally inadequate to meet 
requirements, and ultimately the question will become imperative, and 
the mauguration of a comprehensive system of forestry must follow. 


ARTESIAN BORES. 

If asked to name the greatest difficulty to'be faced in the task of 
subduing this favoured land, probably nineteen out of twenty persons 
conversant with the question would at once reply, “The inequality of 
the rainfall.” There is little wonder that those who have experienced 
the effects of a prolonged drought in Australia should attach a great 
importance to its power for mischief. Whiist severely felt by the 
farmer, it is by the pastoralist, feariug the possible destruction of his 
flocks and herds, that it is held in the greatest dread. Frequently the 
trouble is not so much the want of herbage on the run as the absence 
of any water within a reasonable distance, and by access to which it 
can ‘alone be utilised. 
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The discovery of the artesian resources which underlie the great 
expanse comprised in the Western plains has disclosed a new era to 
grazing in many parts of the colony. 


The providing of an unlimited supply of water in places hitherto 
devoid of that imperative necessity, except during the occasional periods 
of rain, is surely conferring as great a benefit as'to make two blades of 
grass to grow in place of one, and the undertaking which is to bring 
this about may well rank as one of the most important industries of 
Queensland. 


Differences of opinion on the part of scientists have arisen, and 
probably still exist, as to the souree from whence these subterranean 
supplies are derived. Some persons have advanced ‘the idea of their 
connection with the perpetually snow-capped Himalays or still more 
distant Andes, but the generally accepted theory is the existence of 
extensive sandstone formations of an extremely porous nature, like 
huge sponges, which are located in large basins of rock impervious ‘to 
water. The progress made in the direction of providing artesian water 
has been of a most satisfactory nature. The number of bores, the 
supply of water obtained, and other interesting information is furnished 
in the following ‘table :— 


SUCCESSFUL. UNSUCCESSFUL OR INCOMPLETED, 
eS ot l=a a | 
s o% ES |= 5; |Sub-artesian| In Progress. |Ab’nd’ned. 
a6 BA; | 84 |2oas 
2'4| Depth. Pelt 5S (Ss 25 = 
2 gee | 22 |P2eel | 
| eS 2S 1)5.S ~2|No.| Depth. |'No.| Depth. | No. |Depth 
ey a Se |e fas 
= Ses | polka 
Feet. Gallons, | Peet. Feet. Feet. 
Government Bores | 13 nor ¥ oa) jn ce rd Bese 1 as 6 
Aggregate ....|.... | 23,892 GyLQIE OAs le peeiat) aeee EA 1,603\} .... | 2,016 | ... | 9822 
Maximum ...| ... | @4 4,010} b 3,000,000 |a 192} e 2380] ... 1,395 
Minimum ...;} ...} d@ 180\};e 17,200 |d 70:| f SHES 208 | | 
Mean... eco! GEA 1,838 476,302 lig 84]... 801 | 
| 
Private Bores ... |2: ep se | 75 42, ‘ | 28 
Aggregate ..,| ... {315,091} 204;801,530 |... wee || we | 50,521']'... | 64,756 |...) 17,706 
Maximum ...} ... | 4 3,335} 7 4,000,000 | 1196) n .214 | ... |. 3,948 
Minimum ...|...|% -60/% 4000 )a70/o0 8] ...:)q 5 
Mean... pepilieeesy |e deeoo. 796,893 |}7 111.) 8 60] ... 674 
d 
a At Winton. k At Bogundah. 
4 At Charleville. ¢ At Dagworth. 
¢ At Thargomindah. m At 3 bores—Albilbah No. 1, Bingarah, and 
d At Back Creek. Charlotte Plains No, 4. 
e At Saltern Creek. n At Burranbilla. 
J At’ Back Creek. o At-Bowen Downs No.4. 
g Pressure given of 9 bores only. p At Malvern Hills. 
hk At-Dagworth. q At Mount Enniskillen No. 2. 
i At Warenda. r Of 194 bores only. 


j At 5 bores—viz.: Charlotte Plains No, 
Fernlee, Murra Murra, Tinnenburra No, 
and Tinnenburra No.8. 


s Of 41 bores only. 
, € Of 255:bores, 


tors 


In 1895 there were 270 suecessful bores supplying water 
throughout Western Queensland, with an aggregate depth of 338,988 
feet, The greatest depth of any one bore was 4,010 feet at Winton, 
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The aggregate daily supply was 210,993,457 gallons; the maximum 
quantity from any one bore being 4,000,000 gallons daily, this*yield, 
however, being obtained from no less than five bores. 


AGRICULTURE. 

In the early days of the history of Queensland, as a separate 
colony, very little attention was paid to the cultivation of the soil. 
The production of wool was apparently regarded as the only industry 
worth pursuit. 

In 1860 there were only 3,353 acres of land under crop, whilst at 
eyen that early date the flocks of the colony numbered 3,166,802 sheep. 

Occupying a country possessed of a climate so varied as to suit 
the production of all kinds of crops, ranging from those requiring the 
temperature of the tropics to such as flourish in the colder climates of 
the old world, colonists soon began to realise the great possibilities 
which the vast areas of fertile soil offered to the farmer. At first 
many difficulties had to be overcome. The restricted nature of the 
laws which regulated the acquirement of land from the Crown too 
often prohibited the purchase of that which was of best quality and 
most freely accessible. 

The ‘man in possession,’’ the squatter, was not concerned to 
facilitate the surrender to the intended cultivator of the choicest 
portions of the runs from which he drew his revenues. Eventually, 
however, he had to give place, and the magnificent agricultural lands 
of the colony were at the disposal of the selector, on terms that were 
at the time deemed—to the bond fide residential farmer—liberal in the 
extreme. Since then, however, other and nearer fields for colonisation 
have competed for the surplus population of the old world, and are 
now inviting settlement by grants of land and other assistance, under 
conditions even more generous than those available in Queensland, 
although, on the other hand, these places for the most part offer less 
satisfactory conditions of climate. 

As agriculture progressed, and the importance of the farmer 
became more fully realised, his claims for recognition in the public 
administration were acknowledged. In 1887 a Government Depart- 
ment for Agriculture was created, with a permanent Under Secretary, 
but of which the Minister for Lands was still the responsible head. 
Increased facilities were also afforded for the acquirement of land. 
The services of an Instructor in Agriculture and of others—skilled in 
its various branches—were engaged, and the foundation of an Agri- 
cultural College propounded. 

Tn 1890 the claims of the industry to increased consideration were 
further admitted by raising the department to the rank of a Ministerial 
one, although still held in conjunction with the portfolio for Lands; 
and it was not until the present year (1896) that complete severance 
was secured by the appointment of a Minister for Acriculture. 
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The long-proposed college has also now been commenced, and will 
shortly be available for the admission of students. 

In 1895 there were 12,038 cultivated holdings returned on the 
schedules, which was 330 more than in the previous year. The average 
cultivated area of each holding was 24°86 acres in 1895, and 24°30 
acres in 1894. 

The number and the aggregate acreage of cultivation on farms 
grouped according to size were as follow :— 


Aeon 5 Acresand| 5 to 20 20 to 50 50 Acres and 
Re under. | Acres. Acres. upwards. 
_| ! — 
Owners, number of __... ess 2,993 | 4,844 | 3,132 1,069 
Acreage ... ws ay bea 8,138 | 57,970 96,843 136,327 


Irrte@arron.—Although no large and comprehensive scheme has 
been attempted, yet a considerable use is made of water mechani- 
cally applied, and in some cases so obtained, as an aid to cultivation. 
Wherever adopted, the opinion has been almost unanimous as to its 
efficacy, and the ample repayment of trouble and outlay. 


The following figures show the area of land thus treated during 
each of the past five years :— 


Acres. Acres, 
1S91 ae 3,869 1894 sate 5,846 
1892 ie 3,840 1895 480 6,447 


1893) 9) 2) 5,287 


Most of the area thus dealt with consisted of sugar lands at Ayr 
and Mackay. The acreage irrigated in these districts in 1895 
comprised 4,975 and 451 acres respectively. 

Although the source of supply was in a few instances the result 
of applied industry, yet in by far the greater number of cases the 
natural watercourses in their primitive state were relied upon. Ina 
very few instances water was directly available by gravitation, but for 
the most part mechanical appliances, ranging from a simple whip and 
barrel to the powerful steam pump, were used to raise it to a sufficient 
elevation for distribution. 

There were 299,278 acres under the plough in 1895, including 
13,959 acres of fallow, and exclusive of 10,543 acres of pasture land 
under artificially sown grasses. 

Some of the other colonies treat this latter as land under 
cultivation, notably Victoria, with 201,056 acres in 1894, and 
Tasmania, with 221,470 acres, treating the item as “ green forage.” 
The area in Queensland fluctuates considerably, as in some years the 
paddocks, which are mostly planted with lucerne, are kept free of 
stock, and cut for hay, under which circumstance the area is neces- 
sarily brought under that head as land in cultivation. 
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The extension. of agriculture for the past. ten years will be 
gathered from the following figures :— 


Year Land under Cuitivation. | Year. Land under Cultivation, 
1886 aE a 2215843 TREE eas ie 258,004 
1887 noe ven| 205,737 TE na Sco | 260,828 
1888 dos se 214,002 els Ore | 252,075 
1889 sds ot 247,073 aboltshs) Saha P| 284,552 
1890 Ae ann 239,618 Pe SLSO Dr a wise dean 299,278 


In a country of large area and small population the proportion 
of cultivated land to the gross area would carry no significance, the 
population basis affording a truer measure of the importance of agri- 
culture to the industrial life. The quantity of land under cultivation 
for each individual for the past five years was— 


Acres per each Vea Acres per each 


c | 
Year. | Individual! | Sis Individual. 
(= Te | 
USO me 595| 0°64 1894 a 0°65 
We oa, ae S| 0°63 1895 0°66 
B93: ... ae 335; 0°59 | | 


The facilities for raising stock on the natural pasture are so 
great that combined farming as carried out in more populous 
countries of limited area is but little practised, and the necessity of 
cultivation for purposes of meat production is not essential. After 
making every allowance, however, on this head, facts clearly point to 
a disinclination on the part of the people to follow agricultural pursuits. 


Graty.—The product first in importance occupies a large propor- 
tion of the area dealt with; 43 per cent. of the acreage under plough, 
and 46 per cent. of that under crop were in 1895 devoted to cereals. 
Unfortunately but little of these were for breadstuff, as. fully three- 
fourths is planted with maize, which, except for a little used in the 
form of meal, is entirely rejected as an article of diet. 

Although maize flour is not so palatable to some as that of 
wheat, it makes a nutritious bread, and in many parts of the globe is 
the staple food of millions of persons. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that ina country so well adapted to its cultivation that this cereal 
should be completely ignored as a breadstuff. The average production 
of wheat, maize, and other grain will be seen. from the following 
statement :— 


| | { 
1877-1880. | 1881-1885, | 1886-1890. | 1891-1895. 1877-1895. 


Wurat— 
Acres (average) .. ws | 41,394 | 17,040. 8,638 27,226 14,742 
Yield (average bushels) ... 10°44 S61 12°83 14°23 12°29) 
Marze— | 
Acres (average) ..| 47,748 57,814 86.354 | 98,296 73,859 
Yield (average bushels) ..; 29°96 2505 22°33 | 25°05 24°88 


OTHER GRAIN— | 
Acres (average) ... eee LB Te 576 1s41 | 2,730 


681 
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Wueat.—It will be thus seen that during tlie lasi five years the 
mean area under wheat was nearly three times the average acreage of 
the previous thirteen years: 

The average yield for the middle quinquennium was very. low, 
that' being a. period of prolonged'drought. The crops of 1883, 1885, 
aud. 1886 only just escaped being total failures. The season of 1888 
was: also an exceptionally poor one, but the average of that quin- 
quennial period. was: fully restored by the satisfactory returns of. the 
four succeeding years. 

One of the principal difficulties in connection with the cultivation 
of this: cereal in Queensland. is: its: liability to be attacked by rust. 
This blight at one time threatened: to: extinguish. the industry, but 
patient investigation as to its! cause disclosed means of combating 
the-evil with a large measure of success. Thorough: cultivation, com- 
bined with planting at the proper season, and carefully selected. seed, 
was found to be the specific, and now, although at times the cause of 
much damage, rust has ceased to be the dread to the farmer that it 
once was. The acreage and yield of wheat for the past ten: years were 
as follow :— 


| 
Year. Acres. | Bushels: | Year. Acres. Bushels. 
| | 
1886 ... eh oe 6,787 21221 Il 1890 abo eee es 306 392,309 
IS, Gee a tte 8,243; | 182,308 1892 db w| oil, faz 462,583 
1888 ... 20d 298 95305 | 8,263 1893 pea apa 28,993 413,094 
1889 ... coe at 8,459 | 134,335 1894 ae .. | 28,99% |, 545,185 
1890 ... ne ADA 10,390 | 207,990 1895 586 ...| 27,090 123,630 
} 


The wheat crop in 1895. was a very unsuccessful one. A period of 
extremely dry weather just at the planting season caused the com- 
plete failure of a considerable portion of the sowing. The area that 
was totally unproductive amounted to 14,140 acres, or more than half 
the entire wheat grain acreage. If this were eliminated from the 
calculation, the average return of grain to each acre actually reaped 
would have been 9°55 bushels instead of 4°56 bushels as recorded. 

Even the wheat production for 1892, which was greatly in excess 
of that for any preceding year, was not equal to one-fifth of the 
requirements of the colony. Thus a large field is offered for extension 
before the question of export would need to be entertained. ‘The 
acreage under this cereal and the average yield in each of the 
Australasian Colonies for 1895 were as follow :— 


| 
Queens- |NewSouth A «, South | Western |,,.....; New 
land. Wales. \aeiomt. Australia, Australi, ESRI, Zealand. 
* 
| 
Area under wheat... 27,090 596,684 | 1,412)736 | 1,576,950 23,241 | 64,632 245,441 
Wheat produced |, 123,630) | 5,195,312 | 5,669,174 | 7,781,223 188,076 | 1,164,855 | 6,843,758 
(bushels) k 
Average yield per 4°56 


817 401 4°93 
acre 


8:09 18-01 27°88 
| 


as Figures for 1894. Statistios not. collected for 1895. 
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The season of 1895 was a peculiarly unfortunate one for Queens- 
land, the return falling very far short of that obtained in any of the 
six previous years; the average yields for the past seven years 
being— 

1889. 1890. 1991. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1995. 
15°88 20:02 20°32 14°57 14°25 18°80 4°56 
Had the comparison been on the crop for 1894, although the Queens- 
land acreage that year was smaller than that of any of the other 
colonies, and much smaller than most, yet the average yield was 
greater than that of all except New Zealand. The climate of the 
latter colony, closely approximating that of Europe, is probably better 
caleulated to secure larger yields of this grain. On the basis of the 
mean average crops taken for an extended period, Queensland compares 
favourably with all the colonies except Tasmania and New Zealand, 
and approximates very closely the results obtained in the former 

colony— 


Queens- New | South Western | New 
1885-1894. land. Sout Victoria. | ustralia. |Australia. TERE Zealand, 
< i} 
| | 
| | | 
Average yield wheat, 15 12 10 | tf 12 17 | 24 
10 years | | 


\ 


The average for the United Kingdom is about 27 bushels. 


The yield per acre does not appear to be much guide as to the 
profitableness .or otherwise of the industry, for in South Australia, 
where the lowest average yields obtain, judging from the large areas 
continuously planted, the result would appear to be more satisfac- 
tory pecuniarily than in some of the other colonies. Queensland, 
with the advantage of the rich open plains of the Darling Downs for 
wheat-fields, should, with improved appliances, be capable of culti- 
vating, acre for acre, as cheaply as South Australia, in which case the 
advantages of the higher mean return obtained would be very great. 


At present Queensland contributes but little more than 1 per 
cent. of the total wheat production of Australasia. 


The consumption of wheat per capita in Queensland, together 
with the relative proportions provided by imports and production 
respectively for certain years, will be seen from the following 
statement :— 


Wheat and Flour in the Terms | 
| 


of Wheat. 1871. 1876, F 1881, 1886. 1891. | 1895. 

re | 
Bushels. Beenelsy) © ushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
sina DONE ee ee enn OOO) 539 | 4:93 5:31 461 | 4:27 
Production ... as nite <2 | O46 0% SD) Os 0:06 0°27 0:27 
Consumption aaa a bee|) 10706 594 511 DGye |) eet || albu! 


| | | 
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Fifteen or twenty years ago the consumption of flour per capita 
was somewhat greater than at present, doubtless due, amongst other 
causes, to the then relatively greater number of adults in the popu- 
lation and to fewer facilities for obtaining other vegetable foods. 

Matzy.—The demand for this grain as food for domestic animals 
is generally sufficient to secure a good return to the grower. In 
Brisbane, where it is perhaps cheaper than in most other convenient 
centres, the price to the retail buyer has generally been from 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. per bushel, although recently somewhat less; no doubt a good 
share is absorbed by the middleman, yet the return to the grower 
should be sufficient to prove remunerative. |armers assert that 2s. 6d. 
per bushel is the lowest price at which maize will pay; whilst in 
the United States producers have frequently to be content with a return 
of 10d., and the average value of the maize crops for ten years was 
only ls. 73d. Cultivators here have evidently much to learn in the 
matter of economic production. 

The acreage under maize in 1895 comprised more than one-third 
of the entire cultivated area of the colony. 

The following statement furnishes information respecting this 
crop for the past ten ae a 


Year. Acres. Bushels. Year. | Acres. Bushels, 

| 

| | 
1886 75,566 | 1,709,673 i SOs 101,598 3,077,915 
1887 73,139 | 1,631,890 1892) 5. 92,172 2,333,553 
1888 85,966 | 2,181,681 || 1898 ... 93,556 1,824,108 
1889 | 97,698 | 1,748,051 | 1894 ... 103,671 2,684,925 
1890 | 99,400 | 2,373,803 | SOI | 100,481 2,391,378 

| 


Maize is frequently decried as an unprofitable crop, and yet, as is 
seen, it still occupies a large share of attention at the hands of the 
farmer. It is subject to an import duty of 8d. per bushel, which with 
freight and charges might be considered sufficient to prohibit any 
introduction of foreign grain; yet in 1895 113,732 bushels, valued at 
£18,466, were imported. 

In the past, agriculture has not been carried out upon any 
recognised principles. Land planted year after year with the same 
crop without any return to it in the way of fertilisers must become 
exhausted, and only the extreme fecundity of the soil can save 
farming conducted on such lines from collapse. The average yield of 
maize in Queensland and New South Wales for the past five years 
was as follows :— 


Colonies. 1891. | 1892 | 1893. | 1894 | 1895. 
| | | 
: | ORS | 5 50 23°80 
ueensland 30 Senn a13, | 19 y | 25 9 3° 
Nae South Wales 32°38 | 30:0 | G 96-89 
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The average yield per acre in the mother colony is considerably 
higher than the present average of Queensland, although not greater 
than was frequently obtained twenty years ago, and will again result 
when cultivation is more scientifically conducted. The greater attention 
given to dairying in New South Wales has probably induced a larger 
proportion of combined, and therefore better, farming to prevail. 

But little maize is grown in the other Australian colonies, the 
climatic conditions not being favourable. 

Until recently the price of maize was subject to great fluctuation. 
At harvest-time it would frequently be so plentiful as to give a return 
far below the cost of production, and a few months later so scarce 
as to be unprocurable except at an outside figure. This difficulty, 
however, has been largely overcome by the adoption of the system of 
tanking. 

Last year, when prices fell, a considerable quantity of corn was 
packed in air-tight receptacles, so as to be maintained in vacuo, and it 
was found that thus stored it could be kept free from weevil for many 
months, and a fairly average price maintained throughout the year. 


Orurr Grain Crops consist of Oats, Barley, Rye, and Rice. The 
acreage, the yield, and the average for 1895 were as follow :— 


Grain Crops. Acres. | Bushels. | Average per Acre. 
Oats ROE Dag RL ey ae 922 | WOE | 11°81 
Barley ine ae ae eh age 721 | 7,756 | 10°76 
Rye ea abe 506 ao Sea 202 4,169 | 20°64 
Rice ey ae ees 716 | 19,245 | 26°88 


Oars.—The return obtained from this crop in 1895 was very 
unsatisfactory, the average yield being only about one-half of that 
usually secured. 

The very small area planted with this important cereal (and last 
year’s acreage was a fully representative one) would seem to point to 
the conclusion that the climatie conditions of the colony are not 
favourable to its successful cultivation, and yet the average yield, 
though much below that obtained either in New Zealand or Tasmania, 
is nearly if not quite equal to results secured in Victoria and New 
South Wales. The duty on this grain of Sd. per bushel is fully equal 
to from 15 to 20 per cent. on its selling price, whilst the duty of 4s. 
per ewt. on oatmeal should be the equivalent of even a higher 
protection; and yet last year nearly £20,000 worth of these two com- 
modities were imported, notwithstanding which oatmeal forms no part 
of the production of Queensland grist-mills, the small quantities of 
oats raised being either used for seed or for horse feed. 


Bartey.—Except to supply the requisite seed for the area planted 
for hay and green forage and for the small quantity fed to poultry, 
barley scarcely counts as a grain crop. Very little or no malting 
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barley is grown. On several occasions efforts have been made to 
establish the making of malt as a permanent industry, but without 
success. The malster and the farmer have each blamed the other for 
the failure; the former stating that the grain supplied was of bad 
quality and unsuited for malting, whilst the latter affirmed that the 
prices tendered were insufficient to cover the cost of production. In 
any case about £50,000 go out of the colony annually for the purchase 
of malt. 


Ryr.—This is for the most part treated as a hay crop, although 
used to some small extent as a breadstuff by colonists from con- 
tinental Europe. 


Ricu.—tThe cultivation of this cereal is chiefly confined to the 
Northern division of the colony, the rainfall there being more reliable 
than in the semi-tropical portions of Queensland. 


Although not greatly used as an article of diet by the Anglo- 
Saxon, yet it is admittedly one of the most valuable of food products, 
and is coming into use very much more in Europe—its consumption 
having doubled within the last twenty years. 


Information respecting the crop for the past five years is con- 
tained in the following statement :— 


Year. | Acres. | Bushels. | Average Yield. 
1891 ee ae tes ae a een 457 | 21,461 | 46°96 
1892 ies on = a ue le lS | 33,380 | 29°99 
1893 ie ae sae ae ae 5a 789 | 32,043 | 40°61 
1894 ns me a dns aes Ap] 650 24,866 | 38°26 
| 19,245 | 26°88 
} 


1895 ae 500 ce 190 oct sa 716 


Nearly half the crop is grown at Cairns, and chiefly by Italians on 
the metayer system. 


The consumption of rice in the colony is largely increased by the 
presence of the Chinese, and the imports last year amounted to 
6,314,738 lb.; this with the production, taking the bushel of paddy 
at 40 lb. of dressed rice, would give a consumption of about 
7,000,000 1b., worth about £40,000, of which one-ninth only is 
produced in the colony. 


Enxcuisu Porato.—Notwithstanding that the results obtained 
with this tuber are unsatisfactory as compared with many other 
places, yet in Queensland, as in most of the countries into which it 
has been introduced, the demand for the English potato as an article 
of diet has gradually increased, and it is now fast supplanting as a food 
product its erstwhile surrogate, the sweet potato, although the latter is 
go much more prolific. The former, indeed, from the cxtent of its use 
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as an article of farinaceous diet, really partakes more of the nature 
of a breadstuff than of a vegetable. The average yield is from 2 to 25 
tons to the acre. 


English Potato. 1991. 1892. | 1893. 1894. 1895. 


Acreage ... oS ee oe 9,173 8,493 8,306 10,523 9,240 
‘Yield—tons ane oa ... || 25,018 20,498 17,165 28,185 | 19,027 
Average yield—tons_... Bn 2°73 241 2:07 2°68 | 2°06 


The following figures are given by Mulhall as the average returns 
in the countries named, which are placed in the order of largest 
acreage :-— 


| 


Countries. ' Cwt. per Acre. Countries. Cwt. per Acre. 
Germany ... : 62 | United States... see 37 
Austria 46 | United Kingdom ie 70 
France BY), | Canada.. ne 60 
Russia 60 


The average yield in this colony is about equal to that of Austria 
and greater than that of the United States. 


The other Australasian colonies possess climates better suited to 
the cultivation of the potato. The acreage and return for 1895 in 
the five colonies with the largest acreage were as follow :— 


New South 


Queensland. Wales. Victoria. Tasmania. | New Zealand. 
Acres zea as 9,240 24,722 43,895 19,247 31,997 
Yield aes ale 19,027 56,179 117,238 81,423 140,034 
Average... eae 2°06 2°30 2°67 4:23, 4°38 


The difference between the average return obtained in New South 
Wales and Queensland was not great. 


The yields of from 42 to 44 tons harvested in New Zealand and 
Tasmania exceeded by more than 1} tons that of the next most prolific 
province, Victoria, where there was an average return of 2°67 tons to 
each acre. 


Suear.—From a commercial standpoint the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane is the most important section of Queensland agriculture. 
Tn 1895, 77,247 acres were under this crop; of these, 55,771 were 
crushed, yielding 86,255 tons of sugar, or an average of 1°55 tons per 
acre. The season was a very good one, although not equal to that of 
1894, when 91,712 tons were obtained from 49,839 acres, or an average 
yield of 1°84 tons to each acre. The return per acre, taking sugar at 
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export price, would be, for 1895, £18. The following are the 
particulars respecting this crop for the past three quinquenniums :— 


1831 to 1885, 1886 to 1890. 1891 to 1895. 


Mean Annual, | 
Acres under cane ... ae BS | 46,478 50,766 62,957 
Acreage crushed ... a 25,366 34,697 45,335 
Yield (tons) err Ree | 32,479 52,621 73,340 
Average yield (tons) | 1:28 1°52 1°62 


The difference in area between land under cane and acreage 
crushed is largely caused by the fact that sugar cane is not always 
an annual crop, and the “stand-over’’ cane is sometimes returned 
twice as land under cane. New South Wales is the only other colony 
where, until the northern portions of South and Western Australia 
are utilised for agriculture, the cultivation of this crop is possible. 
In 1894 New South Wales had 32,909 acres under cane; of these, 
14,204 were crushed, and yielded 22,638 tons of sugar, or a return of 
1:59 tons to the acre. The great difference between the area under 
cane and the area crushed was due to a much larger proportion of the 
cane being treated as “ stand over’ than was the case in Queensland. 

The results obtained from sugar for the past ten years were as 
follow :— 


Year. maar Acres Crushed. Tons of Sugar. ee. Per 
Tons. 
1886 54,010 34,657 58,545 1°69 
1887 51,815 36,806 60, S06 1°65 
1888 47,340 32,379 34,659 1°07 
1889 49,741 29,438 40,169 1°36 
1890 50,922 40,205 68,924 1°69 
1891 50,948 36,821 51,219 1:39 
1892 55,520 40,572 61,368 1°51 
1893 BO} 251 43,670 76,146 1°74 
1894 71,818 49,839 91,712 1°84 
1895 771,247 a(t 86,255 i15}5) 


Thus during the ten years the area under cane increased 43 per 
cent., and the area crushed 61 per cent. It will be also seen that the 
seasons of 1893 and 1894 were the two most favourable of the decade, 
the average yields being 1°74 and 1°84 of a ton respectively. 

There would appear to be a growing tendency in this colony to 
plant varieties that mature in one year, as the proportion of stand 
over” to plant cane crushed is apparently reducing, as shown by the 
ratio borne by the area crushed to the area under crop. 

Comparing the figures of the first and the last five years of the 
decade, during 1886-90 the area crushed was 68 per cent. of the 
total under crop, whilst during 1891-95 the proportion was 72 per 
cent., and this difference would have been greater but for the excep- 
tionally high proportion of 1890, which followed on the two years’ low 
average production, 1888 and 1889. 
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Corron.—The climate of Queensland appears well suited to the 
growth of this plant, and from 1867 to 1872, during which period the 
Government paid a bonus on all cotton exported, its cultivation 
received considerable attention at the hands of farmers. The cost of 
picking at the high wages rate of the only labour available precluded 
the possibility of profitable production for export, and on the 
withdrawal of the bonus the industry collapsed. 

Recently steps have been taken to revive its cultivation, and a 
mill for the manufacture of cotton fabrics has been erected at 1pswich. 
Assisted by the duty and the double freight saved, the undertaking 
may well be expected to prove successful if growers will be content 
to cultivate areas small enough to allow of the picking being done by 
their own families without the intervention of hired labour. 

In 1895 the 494 acres planted yielded 269,110 lb. of seed cotton, 
or an average return of 545 lb. per acre. 


Arrownroor.—This plant grows freely in Southern Queensland, 
and, if a market were secured, could be produced to an almost unlimited 
extent. 

The colonial demand for this commodity is necessarily restricted, 
and although it does not readily deteriorate like most farinaceous 
substances, and is therefore well adapted for export, it is not very 
saleable in the United Kingdom. ‘This is largely due to the inter- 
pretation put upon the Adulteration of Foods Act there, it being 
held doubtful whether the variety grown in Queensland—the purple— 
can be sold as “food” under the name of arrowroot, and thus its 
disposal is limited to purposes of manufacture only. This difficulty 
will probably soon be overcome. At present a considerable quantity 
of the arrowroot grown is fed to pigs, who thrive and fatten well on 
the diet. 


The area planted and the production for the past five years 
were as follow :— 


Year. Acres. Lb. Avera e 
1891 606 aaa ee ea0 ans 237 682,252 2,879 
1892 = ao oye con Roe 222 576,738 2,598 
1893 600 dua eee a ae8 192 | 448, 737 2,337 
1894 boo ose ose pen ae 282 534,687 1,896 
1895 380 Bee 60a uss a56 194 346,853 1,788 


Topacco.—Although for many years the suitability of the Queens- 
land climate for the cultivation of the tobacco plant had been fully 
demonstrated, yet at the end of 1886 there were only 90 acres under 
this crop. 

In common with all new industries, experience had to be gained 
respecting the growth of the plant, the curing of the leaf, and its sub- 
sequent manufacture. Great advances in these directions have been 
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taade, and colonial tobacco has acquired a hold on the market, the local 
production amounting to nearly one-half of the local consumption. 
In 1895 the consumption of tobacco in Queensland approximated 
1,750,000 lb., of which 938,992 lb. were imported and 841,222 Ib. were 
produced within the colony, still leaving a wide field for expansion 
before the question of export has to be considered. 


There is, however, no doubt that at an early date the cultivation 
of tobacco will assume considerable importance amongst the agri- 
cultural industries of the colony. 


Particulars respecting this crop for the past five years are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Year. Acres. Dried Leaf, | Average. 
Cwt. 
TSO re 50 790 7,704 | 9°75 
TSH) se cee er 318 3,808 InlEyy 
UGB) on 000 200 475 4,577 | 9°64 
GO J ae ees 915 9.571 | 10°46 
SID Mees. ae aah 1,061 7,511 | 7°08 


The most satisfactory average results were obtained in the year 
of least production; whilst in 1895, when the acreage was greatest, the 
return was actually less than in either 1891 or 1894, and relatively less 
than in any other year of the quinquennium, 


The high tablelands of the Southern Downs are the principal 
sites of tobacco culture. 


The following figures furnish information respecting the five chief 
districts for 1895 :— 


Acres. Yield. 

Cwt. 

Killarney... aes “ies a S00 hes 492 3,647 
Stanthorpe ... ae mt oe Pr ee 354 2,640 
Inglewood... ae ns ma Bas a 99 805 
Warwick ... oe ue on a a 32 102 
Allora wa se a oe ae te 20 122 


The two first-mentioned districts contributed 80 per cent. of the 
total area and 84 per cent. of the total output for the year. 


Correr.—This product has only recently assumed such import- 
ance in the colony as to be worth special record. Previous to 1895 it 
was returned under the heading “ Other Crops.” 


As the world’s demand for this stimulant is an increasing one, 
and already exceeds 500,000 tons, worth more than £40,000,000 
sterling, it will readily be seen that its cultivation offers a large field 
for enterprise. The coffee shrub thrives and bears in all the coast 
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districts, even as far south as Brisbane, although, as it is unable to 
stand much frost, it is better suited to the scrub lands of tropical 
Queensland. 


Last year there were 60 acres planted, yielding 14,060 Ib. of 
parchment, an average of 234 Ib. to each acre. 


Two-thirds of the acreage and thirteen-fourteenths of the output 
were provided by three districts :— 


Acres. Lb. 
Cairns... Soc ee ate iris tite 18 6,930 
Cook atts eee as hos — ean 10 4,952 
Mackay ... aah ae hss 5 ped 12 2,016 


The best returns were therefore obtained in the more northerly 
districts, Cook averaging 495 lb. to the acre, Cairns 335 1b., and 
Mackay 168 lb. 


Hay forms an important ilem amongst farm produce. Last 
year 28,609 acres were devoted to its production, an average return of 
1:78 tons to the acre being obtained. Rather more than half of the 
area was under lucerne, nearly three-fourths of the remainder under 
oats. 

There were 19,552 acres of green forage cut during 1895, from a 
part of the produce of which 748 tons of ensilage were stored, the 
remainder being used as cut chiefly to supply the requirements of the 
larger towns. 


FRUIT. 
All tropical and in parts of the colony most of the fruits found 
in Europe can be grown with great success. 


The vine is very generally cultivated both for wine-making and 
for table grapes. 


The wine, when properly matured, is of excellent quality; but, 
unfortunately, in the past it has been the practice of vignerons to 
place portions of their wines on the market in an immature condition, 
resulting in dissatisfaction to the consumer and their own ultimate 
loss. Experience has taught the impolicy of this step, and to a large 
and rapidly increasing extent the wiser course of storing wines until 
fit for the market now obtains. 


For a long time the manufacture was for the most part carried 
out in small quantities by individual farmers. Under these conditions, 
wine was often made from inferior grapes, and a scientific treatment 
of the manufacture was impossible, which, together with the fact that 
the farmer could ill afford to await maturity before sending to market, 
rendered the vintage very inferior. 
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For some years, however, the manufacture of wine has been, to 
a much greater extent than formerly, treated as a separate industry, 
although frequently carried out by persons possessing large vineyards ; 
but even they, for the most part, purchase grapes from other growers 
to supplement their own production. 


This practice of selling grapes to be made into wine elsewhere 
—frequently at a place hundreds of miles distant—had so much 
increased that the returns as framed were misleading, as in some cases 
it is probable that the same grapes that were returned by the farmer as 
cut for sale were again returned in the shape of wine by the manu- 
facturer, so it was considered inadvisable to continue the practice of 
treating the making of wine as part of the farming industry, and in 
1895 it was discontinued. 


The acreage under vines in bearing and the yield for the last five 
years were as follow :— 


| 
| Acres. | Yield. Average. 
ht teh | ey ae 
Bearing. Lb. Lb. 
ite} DUS ea fA an i a Al 1,703 3,967,545 2,336 
1892... “6 aa a2 hes nce 1,738 3,813,703 | 2,194 
1S030 ee. ana or wae eae Dis 1,620 | 2,894,078 1,793 
A801) 42. te 453 a ak tee 1,667 4,572,556 2,743 
S9DE ie ae ae Ao! ree ~~ 1,782 4,254,795 2,388 


The grapes for the first four years have been in part estimated 
by a conversion, of the wine returned, back into grapes on the basis of 
8 lb. of grapes to each gallon of wine. 


Bananas.—This, the fruit next in importance to the grape, is 
largely cultivated in the Northern seaboard districts, from whence it 
is shipped to the southern colonies. 


The returns for the past ten years have been— 


Year. Area. Yield. Average. Year. Area. Yield. Average. 
Acres. Doz. Doz. Acres. Doz. Doz. 

1886 coal) alee 3,180,375 2,125 391 3,897 11,644,769 | 2,988 
1887 ..| 2,048 6,268,652 3,061 1892 ...| 3,059 14,277,663 4,667 
1888 oe ft eey220) 6,320,858 2,847 1893... | 2,423 10,591,306 | 4,371 
1889 | 3,282 4,993,517 1,521 1894... | 3,075 8,928,025 | 2,908 
1890 sel) 3,990 22,002,092 5,656 L895) 3, 916 14,860,386 | 3,795 


The acreage under this fruit nearly trebled during the ten years, 
although the increase during the last five was very slight. It will be 
seen that the productiveness of this crop fluctuates very greatly, an 
extreme illustration of this being found in a comparison of the results 
for 1889 and 1890. 
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Prnrarpres.—This fruit, which is largely grown in the vicinity of 
Brisbane, was at one time exported to Melbourne in considerable 
quantities. This trade has fallen away in recent years, chiefly owing 
to the fact that the crops were attacked by a disease which completely 
destroyed the fruit. his was believed to be due to the pernicious 
practice of continually cropping the same land without replanting 
or treating with suitable manures. Producers also complained that 
they frequently did not obtain a fair return for the fruit sent to the 
south in consequence of the middlemen combining to form a corner, 
when, as the consignment consisted of a commodity so quickly 
perishable, an immediate sale at any price was imperative. 


The returns for the past five years were as follow :— 


Year. Area. Yield. Average. 
Acres. Doz. Doz. 
Soe as 505 1,138 545,415 478 
UE ane 08 cits 1,035 663,803 641 
So Smee ncb he 803 343,773 425 
1894... neo ee 819 686,135 838 
TEIN) ae 500 oe 847 376,875 445 


OnranaEs.—The soil and climate are well suited to the cultivation 
of the whole citrus tribe, and if a more extensive market could be 
obtained the output of oranges, already considerable, could be indefi- 
mitely increased, 


The area and yield for the past five years were as follow: 


Year. | Area. Yield. Average. 

Acres. Doz. Doz, 

HS Ose a8 Bee | 1,423 1,090,804 767 
L892)... 068 500 || 1,724 1,689, 466 980 
TEBE} son 66 =| 1,630 2,663,211 1,634 
TCO Cae ke aL pa 1,672 2,048,919 1,225 
Tae le Pee a 1,900 1,995,872 1,050 


This fruit is to a considerable extent exported to the markets of 
the south, and efforts have been made to induce a trade with Canada, 
in the hope that Queensland oranges might take the place of the 
supplies from California during the out-season. Shipments were 
made by the Huddart-Parker steam service between Australia and 
Vancouver, and would no doubt have been continued, as it was 
believed that when a little more experience had been acquired a 
profitable trade would have been established; but when Brisbane ceased 
to be a port of call further exports were impracticable. 


The following fruits are also successfully grown :—A pples, pears, 
plums, apricots, nectarines, quinces, strawberries, citrons, lemons, 
limes, cocoanuts, passion-fruit, date-plums, figs, guavas, mangoes, 
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peaches, melons, as well as many others. European vegetables of all 
kinds grow freely, in the winter months especially. During the 
summer more care and copious irrigation are required. 


Although an increasing interest is now being taken in agriculture, 
and the industry, more particularly with regard to the production of 
wheat and sugar, may be expected at an early date to assume large 
proportions, yet, even with the present limited population, the imports 
of agricultural products point to many directions in which farming 
could be extended, even for the supply of the home demand. 


The following table shows for five years the value of the various 
agricultural products imported :— 


Value of 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 


| 
| 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Grain and various products: thereof | 517,011 | 554,367 | 495,418 | 432,237 | 453,627 


LByABHER Gon esr ABS : ... | 101,350 | 102,158 85,975 89,141 | 84,652 
Vegetables | 50,151 | 40,049 | 58,435 | 61,936 | 51,413 
Other products of agriculture seo || tareekoe} || Vsnlysnley |) ld) 60,232 | 67,633 


| 725,814 | 748,087 | 697,007 | 643,546 | 657,325 


Burrer.—In common with sugar, wine, and some other products 
resulting from farming, the modern system is rapidly bringing about 
a severance of butter-making from general agriculture, and creating 
out of its manufacture a separate industry. 


In 1895 it is true that not quite one-fourth of the total output 
was factory butter; but when it is borne in mind how short a time the 
central factory system has been in operation, it will be realised from 
even this result how soon the hand-churn will be relegated to the 
back-blocks, and every farming centre be provided with a factory and 
its branch creameries, where the milk will be received and the cream 
extracted by the separator. The commencement of this expansion of 
the dairying industry dates from the establishment of the Department 
of Agriculture, when a system of travelling dairies was introduced, 
and the manufacture of butter and cheese on a scientific basis was 
practically illustrated by persons competent to impart this branch of 
technical education. 


Information respecting the quantity of butter made has been 
collected on the general agricultural schedules for the past five years:— 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. | 1895. 


3,354,566 | 4,489 | 4,305,553 | 4,060 | 3,719,523 


Pro- Pro- ro 2 
ducers. | Output. | aucers Output. Gran Output. Sen Output. ele Output, 
No. Lb. No. Lb. No. Lb. No. Lb. ae No. Lb. 


1,992 | 2,069,800 | 2,140 | 2,697,977 | 3,800 
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The returns for 1891 and 1892, the early years of collection, were 
probably not fully complete, and therefore the differences in number 
and quantity between these years and 1893 were not the real increases 
in production. The season of 1895 was an unfavourable one for 
dairying, it proving a very dry year. 


The foregoing table includes all butter made, both at the factory 
and by farmers. The output of the former only was as follows :— 


1892. | 1893. | 1894. 1895, 


Kstablishments (number) ... ce ioe 8 | 29 48 34 
Hands (number) ash eee ae 33 86 231 135 
Milk operated upon (gallons) hae | D26;010 ne 4,644,293 | 3,520,437 

153,028 | 320,044 | 1,100,778 | 864,989 


Butter made (lb.) ... ee a | 


The number of establishments and the number of hands 
employed includes cheese factories; and for 1893 and 1894 also 
includes the same particulars relating to creameries, which had sprung 
into existence during those years, run for the sole purpose of extracting 
cream to be despatched to a factory. In 1895 the results from 
factories for butter-inaking were kept distinet from works that were 
pure creameries, and this course will be continued in future years. 


In Queensland the demand for butter, as compared to the popu- 
lation, is not very great, and is below that of either the United 
Kingdom, the United States, or Canada. No doubi the uncertainty 
which has obtained in the past both as to price and quality has operated 
in keeping the consumption down. For 1895 the consumption per 
capita was 103 Ib. 


There is no doubt that butter will at an early date form an 
important item of export, and the United Kingdom will prove the chief 
market; and as it is one for which there will ever be a keen competi- 
tion, so it will be imperative that the article exported shall be of the 
very best quality. Denmark is at present the principal source of 
supply, and the exports from that country in 1895 amounted to 
130,000,000 1b. 


Currse.—Unlike butter, the quantity of cheese made in factories 
in 1895 greatly exceeded that made privately. 


1891. 1892, | 1893. | 1894. 1895. 
Ib. Tb. | Ib. Ib. 
Total output... ar ...| 141,120] 460,208 | 816,948 | 1, 536, 997 | 1,841,799 
Factory make ... See oe eee 101,142 | 


459, 189 "988, 129 | 1,336, 601 


Cheese is a commodity the manufacture of which lends itself to 
the factory system even more readily than does butter, for, whilst the 
latter can without much knowledge be made by hand and in small 
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quantities, cheese requires much greater skill on the part of the 
operator, and also demands the use of appliances and conveniences 
—not very costly, it is true, yet sufficiently so as to preclude their 
being purchased for the purpose of making the few cheeses required 
only for the farmer’s private use. 


The consumption of cheese of any kind is very small, only about 
43 lb. per inhabitant. The better quality of the article now made 
and the more reasonable price at which it can be obtained are 
gradually increasing the demand for the local article, which in 1895 
comprised more than 90 per cent. of ‘the total consumption, so that 
cheese will no doubt soon be added to Queensland exports. 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 

Live Stocx.—The products of the pastoral industry are essentially 
the staples of Queensland; they contribute 60 per cent. of the total 
exports, besides providing for the total meat consumption of the 
population. Horses have multiplied more than 9 times, cattle more 
than 8 times, sheep rather more than 3 times, and pigs almost 7 times 
during the past thirty years. The following were the numbers in the 
colony at the end of each of the last four decades :-— 


| 
Years in Decade. | Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
1865... oA = | 51,091 848,346 6,594,966 14,888 
eva) con ar ae 121,497 1,812,576 7,227,774 46,447 
SSbmeee =00 a 260, 207 | 4,162,652 8,994,322 55,843 
TREY a5 mes | 6,822,401 19,856,959 100,74 


| 468,748 
| | 


The rapidity with which live stock of all kinds increase, notwith- 
standing the heavy losses that have resulted from time to time during 
periods of prolonged drought, and also from the attacks of the 
various epidemic diseases to which they are at times exposed, well 
illustrates the suitability, under normal conditions, of both the 
climate and pastures for raising farm stock. 


The following table shows the number of each kind in the colony 
at the end of each of the last ten years :— 


Year. Horses. | Horned Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
1886 ess é60 aoe 278,694 | 4,071,563 9,690,445 61,861 
1887 Ban oto ea 305, 865 4,473,716 12,926,158 73,663 
1888 Bc me arc 324,326 4,654,932 13,444,005 68,994 
1889 ach ae Bee 352,364 4,872,416 14,470,095 80, 730 
1890 ae Be Be 365,812 | 5,553,264 18,007, 234 96,836 
1891 we se sas 399,364 | 6,192,759 20,289,633 122,672 
1892 est noo aaa 422,769 | 6,591,416 21,708,310 116,930 
1893 aes ok 7} 429,734 | 6,693,206 18,697,015 68,086 
1894 EA aa 22 444,109 | 7,012,997 19,587,691 89,677 
1895 nee 50h oe 468,743 | 6,822,401 19,856,959 100,747 
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Large as is the number now in the colony, it yet falls very far 
short of the capacity of the pastures of Queensland, even in their 
natural state and without recourse being had to cultivation and 
artificial feeding. 

At one time the want of water was a serious element in the 
matter, much of the Western land of the colony being really only 
equal to the carrying of stock up to the capacity of the driest year. 
The discovery of the vast reservoirs of artesian water which there 
obtain has done much to mitigate this trouble; and although this 
question has been already dealt with, it may be mentioned that the 
bores now down are estimated as equal to the supply of 211,000,000 
gallons of water daily. 

The number of each kind of live stock, also of all kinds reduced 
to the term of sheep, on the basis of ten sheep for each horse or 
horned beast, can be seen from the following table. The figures are 
for 1895 :— 


| Southern Central | Northern 


Division. Division. | Division. CB 
Sa Pusan a: x we : a 
Sas | € | ee |2 1 a2 sale 
Necee WW eecte teil eretal ya) sats el || 2 = 
| ) aie} 2 as 2 Ae} 2 a3 
| 5 oR iz oA 3 oR a oS 
Bo eo) See) sen eee 
| Nn i] wn a nN Pa n my 
Horses ... and ded 113 0°75 0°60 2°29 0°43 Ul? 0:70 1:02 
Cattle ... Bos con || eh) 8°51 9°31 | 35°58 8°78 | 24°13 | 10°20 | 14°82 


Sheep ... BSA ... | 43°15 | 28°70 | 44°10 |168°50 6°43 | 17°67 ; 29°70 | 43°12 


All kinds in terms of 


sheep ... 182°42 |121°35 |143'24 |547-24 | 98°54 |270°67 | 138°77 |201°45 
Pigs aoe 0:26 ae 017 bh 012 as 0:22 
All kinds, including i i Ae 

pigs, in terms of 

sheep .. daa 121°61 .. [547-41 cos ORGS) boo | ODL aye 


To form a conclusion as to the extent to which the pasture lands 
of the colony are occupied, it is necessary to compare the density of 
stocking with that of other countries. 

Taking countries of allied characteristics, the other Australasian 
colonies show, on their figures for 1895, as follow :— 


ees | +> + = | 
Se CEI e's = 
Proportion to Area and Population. : = | 8 8 a z 7 E 22 
‘is aS) B Se iP 2 
eRe ee iy eae pe i 
Proportion per square mile of all | | a | | 
live stock, except pigs, in terms | a | 
of sheep ... ae obo, coal) Ble 406 2) By i ayy |, She 
Proportion per capita of all live | 5 | 
stock in terms of sheep or pigs | 57 | 31 PZ 48 | 22 44 


* On figures for 1894. Returns not collected for 1895. 
¢ Returns not collected for either 1594 or 1595. 
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Thus assuming Queensland to be as favourably conditioned with 
respect to pasture as New South Wales and Victoria, this colony could 
graze something like two and three times as many live stock as at 
present before being so fully stocked as those colonies respectively. 


A comparison of the numbers with relation to population discloses 
an entirely opposite condition of things; for, whilst in Queensland 
there were 202 to each head of population, in New South Wales and 
Victoria the proportions were 57 and 31 respectively, or rather more 
than one-fourth and a little less than one-sixth as many to each person 
asin this colony. ‘This, of course, means a much larger number avail- 
able for disposal without the colony. 


Of the other colonies New Zealand is more fully stocked with 
regard to area than any colony but Victoria; whilst Tasmania has not 
quite so many live stock to each square mile as Queensland, and not 
quite one-ninth as many for each inhabitant. Western Australia can 
hardly be considered as in any sense a pastoral country, and is already 
feeling the want of a home meat supply. 


It is at least certain from the foregoing figures that the numbers: 
of cattle and sheep in Queensland have not at present even approached 
the limit of the colony’s natural grazing capabilities. 


Horsrs.—The principal demand for horses is for the purpose of 
work in connection with cattle, either on the station cr for droving, 
although of course a considerable number besides are required for 
various purposes both in towns and for farming use. 


It is estimated that about 3 horses for each 100 head of cattle 
are required for station purposes. Thus the average number in the 
colony during each of the last three decades was only about twice too 
many for this purpose alone, so that the horses in the colony are but 
little in excess of local requirements. 


1866-1875. | 1876-1885. | 1886-1895, 
| 
| 


Average number of horses to each 100 cattle Ss i 6 | if 


Could a market for the export of horses be found, the numbers 
would undoubtedly soon be increased, as the climate is well adapted to 
the rearing of this kind of stock. 

India, for army remounts, is the only direction that would appear 
to offer an outlet, and many attempts have been made and are still in 
progress to establish a regular trade. 
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So far the success has not been great. Insurance, freight, and 
cost of feed and attention on the voyage are very heavy, and the con- 
ditions are very strict; and if a horse is rejected on arrival it is then 
only saleable to private buyers at a price that precludes a profit. 


With the large and progressive increases of cattle and sheep, which 
as a rule annually accrue, to draw upon, and a population of some 
460,000 persons only to be supplied with meat, it is at once evident 
that unless provision is made for external consumption immense waste 


must result. 


For many years a large export of live stock to supply the southern 
markets had been carried on, but the possible outlet in this direction, 
at all times limited, has now become much more so. The neighbouring 
colonies, it is true, have no great surplus of cattle, but the numbers in 
both New South Wales and Victoria are growing, and there are now 
nearly 2,500,000 in the two colonies; besides this the increase in sheep, 
particularly in New South Wales, is very considerable, and a growing 
use of mutton in the place of beef has been apparent. 


The export of live stock by sea has also been tried as a means of 
disposal, and successful shipments have on one or two occasions been 
made to New Caledonia, but the demand is very limited. 


During 1894-5 efforts were made to establish a trade in live cattle 
with the United Kingdom; and although the results can hardly be 
considered satisfactory, it was demonstrated that under favourable 
conditions the export could be profitably conducted, and it is probable 
that, with increased experience and improvements in means of trans- 
port, the trade in live stock with Europe may yet assume considerable 
proportions. 


In the meantime the necessity of finding markets for the surplus 
has brought about a greatly extended export in meat, and the 
establishment of freezing works has largely increased the output of 
carcass beef and mutton. 


It is estimated that 10 per cent. of all cattle and 15 per cent. of 
all sheep are annually available for disposal. This is called the 
“cast.” A consideration of the cast of the flocks and herds of the 
colony, and the proportion of such cast which is put to profit either 
by way of home consumption or by sale to foreign markets, will show 
how imperative it was that action should be taken to find fresh means 
for disposal of the surplus. 
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A comparison of the cast of cattle and sheep for the past five 
years with the number utilised—either by consumption within the 
colony or by export alive or dead—will show the loss annually 
resulting from the want of a sufficient market :— 


1891. 1892. | 1893. | 1894, 1895. 
| - s 
| 
Cast of cattle 619,276 659,142 669,320 | 701,300 682,240. 
Heed dor home consumption | 202,386 | 207,906 | 213,399 | 219,363 | 226,426 
or fooc | 
Exported alive ... oft 210,240 138, 256 183,663 | 185,858 80,620 
Killed chiefly for export 30,703 85,250 | 124,537 | 194,085 | 283,830 
Total utilised... 443,329 | 431,412 521,599 549,306 590,876 
Surplus available but not 175,947 227,730 147,721 | 151,994 91,364 
utilised | 
Cast of sheep 3,043,444 | 3,256,246 | 2,801,552 2,938,153 | 2,978,544. 
ee, ir home consumption, 809,544 | 831,626 | 853,596 | 877,454 | 905,704! 
or fooc | 
Exported alive ... ae 513,201 421,896 | 1,016,945 | 430,646 295,032 
Killed chiefly for export 151,133 | 650,766 | 1,286,775 | 869,520 | 1,203,917 
Total utilised... 1,473,878 | 1,904,288 | 3,157,316 | 2,177,620 | 2,404,658 
Surplus available but not | 1,569,566 1,351,958 te | 760,533 | 573,891. 
utilised | | 
| 


* The number utilised exceeded the cast by 352,764. 


Home consumption for food has been estimated on the hypothesis 
that half a bullock and two sheep are annually required to supply the 
wants of each inhabitant, an assumption borne out by such facts as can 
be collected. 

The surplus of both eattle and sheep which was unutilised in 
1891 and 1892 was much greater than in the three subsequent years. 
With regard to sheep, this matter is not of such moment, as from 
them an annual return in the shape of wool is at all times obtained ; 
but: bullocks once past the age suitable for slaughter, with the cast of 
the following year coming on, are only worth what they will boil down 
for, and give no annual return like sheep for cost of pasturing. The 
improvement in 1893-5 is very noticeable, due largely to the greater 
extent to which live stock and their products are utilised, although 
with regard to sheep in particular the losses from drought—by reducing 
their number and therefore the cast—contributed considerably to the 
result. ‘This was especially the case in 1893, which was a very dry 
year, when the number properly available for market was less than 
that converted to use. 

Finding, as already referred to, that the export of live cattle and 
sheep could no longer be relied upon as a means of converting their 

“surplus stock into cash, the graziers have during the past few years: 


K 
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made great exertions to open up new markets for meat preserved for 
earriage by the various means which modern science has placed at the 
disposal of the shipper. 

Although there has not been that hearty and unanimous co- 
operation which the urgency of the case invited, yet a few energetic 
men have grappled earnestly with the question, and during the past 
five years have effected great advances in the meat export trade. Whilst 
in 1891 there were only cight establishments engaged in converting 
live stock into an exportable commodity, the number had extended in 
1895 to thirty-nine. In the former year employment was given to 
286 hands against ?,848 in the latter. There were nine times as many 
cattle and eight times as many sheep thus marketed in 1895 as com- 
pared with 1891, the actual numbers being—1891, 30,703 cattle and 
151,133 sheep ; 1895, 288,830 cattle and 1,203,917 sheep. 

Of the cattle in 1895, 104,969 were preserved, 80,487 were frozen, 
and 98,374 were boiled down, and of the sheep 385,060 were pre- 
served, 75,600 were frozen, and 743,257 were boiled down. From 
those preserved and boiled down a considerable quantity of meat 
extract was also obtained. In cases where a part of the animal was 
preserved and a part boiled down, the relative proportion of each has 
been estimated on the basis of the averages of other establishments. 
From the 104,969 cattle estimated as treated for preserving, 9,523,164 
Ib. of beef were canned and 326,282 lb. were salted; there were also 
50,349,956 Ib. of beef frozen, the produce of the 80,487 cattle above 
quoted. Of mutton there was preserved 5,0%8,502 lb., and frozen 
3,064,458 lb. There were also 21,268 tons of tallow obtained as a 
result of the boiling down of 98,374 cattle and 743,257 sheep, com- 
bined with what was obtained as a by-product of the other branches of 
the industry. The quantity of extract and essence of meat obtained 
during 1895 was 511,533 lb., being 342,728 lb. more than was made in 
1894. There were 474,746 lb. of extract exported in 1895, which is 
somewhat below the production for the year, but in 1894 the exports, 
on the other hand, considerably exceeded the quantity made. The 
aggregate production of beef and mutton frozen and preserved in the 
thirty-nine factories of the colony was 68,352,312 lb., whilst the 
exports amounted to 81,312,238 lb., or an excess of the latter of 
13,000,000 Ib. In 1894 the export fell short of the output by 
6,000,000 1b., which no doubt contributed to the increased export of 
1895, the remaining 7,000,000 lb. being presumably provided by a 
reduction of stocks on hand. 

Continuity of supply is an important point in connection with 
meat export. Should the output in time of drought prove unequal 
to maintain the acquired trade, the market secured at the expenditure 
of so much trouble would be promptly appropriated by other meat- 


producing countries, and on the return of more favourable seasons 
would need to be re-won. 
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The preservation of meat for export has now attained such 
dimensiony, and is for the most part conducted on such scientific 
principles, that the preservation and utilisation of the by-products 
has become an important part of the industry. 


The value of these for 1895 reached the large sum of £353,609. 
Of this 280,791 hides contributed £161,795, and 1,170,559 skins 
£160,545, whilst 4,505 tons of manure and 560,219 Ib. of edible fats 
returned £11,124 and £6,599 respectively. Bones, hair, horns, hoofs, 
and oil together realised £13,546. 


Woor.—Although not generally equal in value to the annual 
cast of the flocks and herds, yet wool forms the most important 
product of the pastoral industry. The export has greatly increased 
during the past ten years. 


Denon ee) Sipae, | issy. | ess. | 1839, | 1890, 
| | 
| | | = 
Ib. | Ib. | Ib. Ib. | Ib. 
Clean aon ... | 9,415,730 | 15,209,351 | 9,879,570 | 12,516,739 | 11,765,540 
Greasy ee ies ... | 19,284,816 | 32,273,575 | 40,795,719 | 46,712,014 | 43,819,030 
Total... ... _... | 28,700,546 | 47,482,926 | 50,675,289 | 59,298,753 | 55,584,370 
Average price in London | | | 
for unscoured wool ... 73d. to 7d. | 63d. to73d. |74d. to 8}d. 94d. to10d. 9d. to 93d. 
7, 1 | | 
pice rner ome isl. | 1892, 1893. 1894. | 1895. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. | Tb. | Ib. 
Clean ee cee ... | 16,153,249 | 18,675,678 , 18,942,498 | 20,949,466 | 24,008,340 
Greasy... «.. —_... | 64,839,651 | 86,357,385 | 71,347,425 | 61,990,824 | 61,270,153 
Total .. ... _... | 80,992,900 105,033,063 | 90,289,923 | 82,940,290 | 85,278,493 
Average price in London 
for unscoured wool... | 9d. to 94d. | 75d. to 8d. | 74d. to Sd. | 64d. to 74d. | 63d. to 7d. 


The average price is—for unwashed Port Phillip wool—as given in 
the Statist newspaper. The price since 1891 has been very low, and 
the price for Queensland was probably hardly equal to the figures 
given. 

The export may be taken to represent very fairly the measure of 
the production. The droughts experienced in some portion or other 
of the colony during the last three years have left their mark in the 
reduced output of this commodity. 


In estimating the value of the wool, allowance must be made for 
the clean wool, which—taking the loss by washing at 50 per cent., not 
an extreme rate for merino—would double the rates quoted for that 
portion of the consignment. It will then be found that the values on 
the basis of the quotations and the values as declared by the exporters 
are about equal, except for the year 1892. 
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It is evident that the sudden drop in prices which then took place 
was not anticipated or allowed for by shippers, as the export value was 
declared at upwards of £4,000,000—a price subsequent sales must 
have failed to realise. 


Gray Mitis.—Prior to 1889 the small and, still more, the uncer- 
tain wheat production militated against an expansion of the milling 
trade. ‘The tariff of 6d. per bushel on wheat, whilst flour was admitted 
free, precluded the importation of the former for grinding. At 
that time there were six mills in the colony, and these were frequently 
idle, the wheat crops, as the struggle against rust was then proceeding, 
being very fitful. In October, 1888, the duty on wheat was taken off, 
and the effect on milling was soon apparent. 


] 
1890, | 1891, 1892. 1893. 1894. | 1895. 


1888. | 1889. 
6 | 11 | 10 12 12 11 11 


Number of mills for dressing 6 
grain 

Number of hands employed ee 

Number of bushels of grain | 170,907 
ground 

Number oftons, flouror meal} 3,457 | 2,400 


57 85 94 80 71 
489,169 | 573,601 | 752,642 | 622,943 835,193 


132,778 | 427,461 


8,1 | 9,730 | 11,415 | 14,419 mace | 16,621 


In 1895 there was a great advance in the economy of production, 
for whilst in 1892 each hand turned out 134 tons of flour, and in 1893 
and 1894 158 tons, last year the output was equal to 234 tons for each 
man employed. 


On the revision of the tariff in 1892 an import duty on wheat 
was reimposed, but the tax of 4d. per bushel was more than counter- 
balanced by a duty on flour of £1 per ton. 


The imports of wheat for each of the last eight years were as 
follow :— 


Bushels. | Bushels. 


1888 ... be ans 16,719 1892 50 ac 269,488 
1889 ... Son ee 109,588 1893 aoe ae 372,559 
USEO oa ond ae 326,484 1894 to no 415,734 
eM ce S08 abe 261,086 1895 Ee ond 364,543 


\ 


The wheat crops for the seasons 1891-4, taken off much larger 
areas than had before been cropped, were unusually good, and 
returned a much larger quantity of home-grown grain for gristing. 


Suaar.—Since the establishment of the industry in Queensland 
great changes have taken place with regard to the manufacture of 
sugar. At one time the preliminaries of the process, which were gene- 
rally carried out by each farmer for himself, consisted of a rough 
crushing followed by a sufficient boiling to obtain a crude product, 
which required to pass through a refinery before becoming an article fit 
to compete in the world’s market. Now the manufacture is an art 
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from its initiation, and most of the sugar produced does not need 
refining. The effect is to tend to separate cultivation from manufac- 
ture, the produce of surrounding farms being taken to a central mill 
for treatment. 


The number of factories consequently has not increased, but, on 


1888 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 

| | | 
Number of sugar factories... 71 | 72 74 | 68 72 61 | 2 64 
| 2| 86,255 


Tons of sugar produced... | 34,659 | 40,169 | 68,924 | 51,219 | 61,368 et 91,712 
| 


There are three refineries in operation, although one only is con- 
fined strictly to the refining of raw sugar, the other two also operating 
on cane-juice, and the latter, moreover, belong to one proprietary. 
Under these circumstances it is impossible to publish figures relating 
to this industry. 


In the early days of sugar production, where both the implements 
and the knowledge employed were of the crudest, molasses was, 
with respect to quantity, a most important part of the output, and yet, 
with the exception of turning a small portion into rum, but little or 
no provision was made for its utilisation, One inventor, impatient of 
the waste, turned it into cattle food by mixing it into a cake with 
megass and chaff; sometimes it was used for manure, but for the most 
part the molasses was run into the nearest watercourse, and, as it 
frequently was largely comprised of ungranulated sugar, there is no 
doubt that many hundreds of tons of that commodity were thrown 
away. ‘“ We have now changed all that,’ and the very reduced 
quantity of molasses which to-day forms the by-product of sugar 
manufacture is either converted into spirit or, in the form of golden 
syrup, comprises an important article of diet for the young, at least, 
throughout Australia. At one time the molasses was shipped to 
Melbourne, there converted into syrup, and a portion returned to 
this colony for consumption. Now one of our own refineries has 
undertaken its conversion into golden syrup, but for reasons already 
given the particulars are not available. 

DistrLteRtEs.— Licenses are granted for purposes of distillation 
under three statutes. One (13 Vic. No. 27) authorises the distil'ation 
of spirits for sale. It also provides for the issue of licenses for the 
use of small stills—not more than eight gallons—by apothecaries for 
the preparation of medicines, by any person for making scent or 
perfume, or for any scientitie purpose. A license may also be issued 
-toany manufacturer of coal gas to make naphtha. Another empowers 
a vigneron to distil brandy from wine made on his own premises, the 
produce of his own vineyard, with which to fortify his wines; and the 
third enables the owner or lessee of any sugar-mill to distil spirits 
from sugar-cane grown within the colony. 
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It is under this last that all spirits distilled for sale are now 
manufactured, rum being at present the only spirit coming under that 
category. 


The number of distilleries and the quantity of spirits distilled for 
each of the last ten years were as follow :— 


= No. of Dis- | Spirits Distilled, -s No. of Dis- | Spirits Distilled, 
Year. tilleries. | Proof Gallons. Year. tilleries. | Proof Gallons. 
= | 
1886... oy 10 97,376 S91 ye fe 9 192,051 
1887... de 11 47,326 1802: oe. wee 9 181,302 
1888 ... es 10 73,068 1893) ... ‘at 7 187,320 
SSO ee ao 11 129,228 1894 ... are 6 102,679 
ip tae 9 177,348 TS05 0s Onde! 6 111,034 


The reduced output of the last two years is probably due to the 
local utilisation of the raw material for food by conversion to syrup, as 
already referred to. 


In 1895 there were sixteen licenses issued to vignerons to make 
brandy under Act 30 Vic. No. 23, and ten licenses under the 
principal Act granted to apothecaries and others for medical and 
scientific purposes. 


The former were irstrumental in producing 1,259 gallons of 
brandy, the largest quantity made in any one year. The output for 
five years has been—1891, 246 gallons; 1892, 660; 1893, 664; 1894, 
917; and 1895, 1,259, as already stated. 


Wtixe.—As mentioned in the portion of this work devoted to 
agriculture, the manufacture of wine is solargely conducted by makers 
operating on purchased grapes that the industry now partakes more 
of a manufacture than of a branch of agriculture, although for the 
most part wine is made in districts in which the cultivation of the 
vine is an important feature—notably Toowoomba, Nerang, Roma, 
Brisbane, Highfields, and Warwick. 


The number of makers and the quantities made for the last ten 
years were as follow :— 


Year. | Maker.| Wine made. Year. Maker. | Wine made. 
| aie = 
| No. Gallons. No. Gallons. 
1886 ... ced elo 147,410 ie ee soot OEY) 168,526 
ASST ine cor vs) 094 118,672 892i cae «| 528 193,357 
1888 ... one saa | ett! 144,239 L893r 500 ... | 466 101,528 
1889 ... a «| 486 164,626 Soames 355 Bas ||) ahoy/ 176,497 
1890) <. Ade bon || BO) 189,274 18950 <ep eel OGL! 238,208 


1t has now been satisfactorily demonstrated that, with the exercise 
of proper care in the manufacture, wine equal to the best can be 
placed on the market. 
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The consumption—or at least the production cwm net import— 
of wine last year was about 280,000 gallons, so that the home-made 
article comprised 85 per cent. of the consumption. The remaining 
15 per cent., or the 43,573 gallons imported, paid an import duty of 
6s. per gallon on 39,269 gallons; sparkling wines, of which there 
were 4,304 gallons, paying 10s. 

The present consumption, however, will no doubt largely increase, 
as when people discover that a good wine can be obtained at a reason- 
able price its use almost invariably takes the place of spirits. 


Brewertes.—A considerable decrease in the number of breweries 
in operation has taken place during the past eight years; but the 
quantity of beer made has, on the other hand, considerably increased. 


| 


1888. 1839. 1890, | 1891. 1892, | 1893. 1894. 1895. 
Number of breweries 28 29 24 24 18 20 18 23 
Number of hands yea poo eae 264 212 230 252 332 


employed 
Gallons of beer made | 2,496,736 | 3,014,625 3,204,895 | 3,434,635 | 3,295,907 | 3,404,433 | 3,387,338 | 4,296,805 
Value Bia £ ote: oes al 00 — on 229,620 | 248,100 | 319,298 


In 1895, 91 per cent. of the beer consumed was produced in the 
colony. In 1888 the proportion was only 68 per cent. 


Soap anp CanptEs.—Fancy and toilet soaps are imported, as are 
wax candles and some others of special brands. The imports of 
soap in 1895 only amounted to rather more than 2 per cent. of the 
requirements of the colony. The same information is not available 
respecting candles, as the quantity made cannot be published for 
reasons given in the footnote to following table :— 


1889, 1890, 1891. 1892. 1893, 1894. 1895. 
| — — 
Number of works Sn oo As Pp |) eS 25 20 23 23 22 
Number of hands employed ... wee Ee mee 114 103 | +103 ile i) a 
Soap made—Quantity .. .. @wt. | 55,667 | 60,055 52,832 | 52,389 | 54,060 | 56,661 | 64,053 
os ny Value x: Pe £ P ss a ov 42,098 | 42,718 | 46,593 
Candies— Quantity ay .. ewt. | 11,020} 9,209 | 10,641 9,055 5,950 * * 
is Value ... oe aon £ Profle, vos ee alelaee « * 
Soda crystals—Quantity aes Wt, ae 8 5 .-. | 15,000 | 17,600 | 21,760 
An a Value .. wee & Cn Bi cit eae 4,339 3,667 3,984 
Oils and grease—Quantity ... cwt. 200 oon we i 4,260 * * 
, $5 Value vee £ cen on wie oe 4,146 * * 
| 


* There were considerable quantities of candles and oils made; but as there were fewer than 
three factories at work the figures cannot be published. 


The manufacture of soda crystals, worked in conjunction with 
some of the soap and candle factories, has lately been added to the 
productive industries of the colony, and soda erystals to the value of 
£3,984 were made last year, practically shutting out the imported 
article, as only £85 worth paid duty. 


TaNNERIES.—The number of works has only increased slightly 
during the past few years, but the output from 1889 showed no 
increase on the figures for that year until 1895, when a very 
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considerable advance was apparent. The colony more than supplies 
its own requirements, which amounted last year to 3,822,978 lb. The 
imports for 1895 were 1,962 ewt., of which nearly half is patent 
leather. There were 322,668 lb, exported during 1895, principally to 
the United Kingdom. 


The following table furnishes particulars respecting tanneries :— 


1883. 1889 | 1890. | 1891. 1892. | 1893. | 1894. 1895. 
a ee | moseqiine as 

Number of tanneries aoe 28 | 31 | 32 | 35 36 35 35 38 
Number of hands... oath FBeALL, Cote = 227 259 | 311 | 327 353 
Cwt. of leather made ...| 29,343 29,793 | 23,892 | 28,375 | 26,292 | 23,071 | 26.482 | 35,593 
aro rt on 889 136,297 | 102,370 | 159,580 


Value ... so ah £ a | H 
| | 


The advance in the price of leather in 1894-5, due to various 
causes, amongst them the collapse of an American ‘‘ corner,”’ heavy 
losses of cattle in the States, especially in Texas, and the demand 
created by the China-Japanese war, gave a marked impetus to this 
industry. 


Saw-mitts.—Dependent as this industry is upon the building 
trade, the effect of the depressed times experienced during 1891-3 
was very pronounced; the subsequent year witnessed a distinct 
revival, which was not, however, maintained in 1895. The following 
return of the timber trade for the past eight years will show the 
extent of the decadence referred to :— 


| 


Nuunber of mills = 122 115 114 106 108 106 114 | 108 
Number of hands Et 1,731 1,711 1,438 1,244 885 908 995 | 943* 
Horse-power ... os 2,530 2,464 2,412 2,265 1.983 2,157 2,262 | 2,052 
Value of products oe | 517,656 


504,445 | 468,001 | 355,178 | 192,332 jean 448,790 a 


* Prior to 1895, steam joinery, &c., if conducted on the premises of a saw-mill, were iucluded. 


Declining slightly in 1889 and 1890, the fall in the two succeed- 
ing years was so great that in 1892 the output was only 37 per cent. 
of what it was four years previously. 


Topacco.—The manufacture of tobacco from the dried leaf has 
been to a certain extent one of the industries of the colony for many 
years, and the cultivation of the tobacco plant on limited areas and the 
production of dried leaf has also obtained. 


Up to 1888 the import duty on this article was—manufactured 
tobacco, 2s. 6d.; cigars, 5s.; and on unmanufactured, 1s. Gd. pet lb. 
In that year the first-named was raised to 8s., and cigars and 
cigarettes to 6s. In 1892 the tariff stood at—manufactured, 3s. ; 
unmanufactured, 2s.; cigars and cigarettes, 6s. In 1894 the first- 
named was raised to 38s. Gd., and a few days later to 4s. per lb. In 
1894 an excise duty was levied of 1s. per lb. on tobacco, and 2s. per lb. 
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on cigars and cigarettes manufactured within the colony. A scrutiny 
of the following table will discover the effect of these changes on the 
imports and production respectively :— 


MANUFACTURED. UNMANUFACTURED, 
Yea. Io j vile ; 
| Imports, | Production. Consumption.} Imports. | Production. : S Cee ae 

poe | — oe | Ne 

1886 ... wee} 1 LOD 34: | 66,864 1,132,260 | st 71,232 71,232 
1887 ... ..- | 1,210,691 | 46,060 1,188,920 | = 47 488 47,488 
1888 ... ... | 1,271,513 97,355 1,268,821 8,433 | 158,816 167,249 
ilste88) on ono |} 138, 7387 | 242.085 1,300,135 | 254,544 283,472 538,016 
1890 ... one "845, 574 379,078 1,098.422 | 164,886 | 267,904 432,790 
ISS eee 87 6, ,091 | 558,479 1,334, 280 205,089 | 862,848 1,062,912 
ALSO oo || 835, 890 | 580,792 1,328,243 | 226,266 | 426,496 651, 108 
1893 ... | 948,408 | 812,071 1,265,367 47,480 | 512,624 534,437 
1894 ... ... | 821,208 | 605,218 1,369,248 84.391 | 1,071,952 | 1,156,343 
1895 ... ..| 873,343 | 502,825 1,338,609 | 65,649 | 841,232 | 892,318 


Up to 1888 the manufacture of tobacco was confined to the 
conversion of the dried leaf grown and prepared within the colony, 
and the output comprised only 6 per cent. of the total consumption. 
The increased duty of 6d. per Ib. levied in that year was not only 
instrumental in stimulating the cultivation of tobacco to a large 
extent, but also led to the importation of the unmanufactured article 
to be worked up within the home factory. In 1887 there were 
47,488 lb. of dried leaf cropped; in i888, 158,816 lb.; in 1889, 
283,472 lb.; and in 1891, 862,848 lb.; the return in the latter year 
being eighteen times more than was obtained in 1887, just four years 
earlier. In 1891 there were, in addition, 205,089 lb. of unmanu- 
factured tobacco imported ; and from that year forward the imports 
of the manufactured article dwindled from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the volume maintained during 1886-9. 


The average proportion of home manufactured tobacco to the 
consumption for the past five years was 46 per cent., an increase since 
1886 of 40 per cent. 


Orner Inpusretes.—The following table furnishes information 
respecting other industries returned as in operation in 1895: — 


Nuinber a 7 
Nature of Manufacture. of ot Product. Value. 
| Works. | Hands. 


£ 

Bricks Ee is Ste ant aaa 42 | 236 9,169,800 No. 22,038 
Pottery, &c. a Ae =, ee | oe ee oh. 8 389 
Biscuits... vse ae ae we) 4 | 72 388,864 lb. 10, 600 
Ice eee) fast (ase ah eae 27,912 ewt. 8.156 
Jams, Pickles, Sauces, ‘&e. so!) salah 1 Peale! oon 64,321 
Rope a, : tsa a Ja, Wie ibe 3,605 5p ses) 

Quarries ... a a = is sg) ee 51,383 tons 10,661 
Gas ane aa mat ‘iv ree 13 | = 108 213,823,300 feet 81,732 
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The manufacture of jam is an important industry, and already 
figures in the exports to a small extent, but at present not at all equah 
to the value of imports. Of these latter, in 1895 there were 37,539 lb. 
declared at £8,397, of which three-fourths were British. The exports 
of home-made jam for last year reached 14,564 lb., valued at £776. 


The following summary of the various industries carried on 
in Queensland during 1895 is complete so far as the information 
furnished will allow :— 


ee Factories from which Returns were received. 
i 
. ; : oda el 
Nature of Industry. - ¢ az = | 3 B a = s | $8 2 
eS y. aS mis orse- ie OS 
No. | ae No an aa Power. = z EB £ 
Wee foal EI | = E ad S 8s 
a | 2 
Grain, Rice, and Spice Mills} 21 | 148 2) 148 418 71,204 258,131 
Sugar (all branches) see 151 3,668 149, 3,557 8,227 | 1,141,547 906,560 
Tobacco, Cigars, &e. ees 21a | 254 11 254 44 56,948 523971 
Meatworks, &e.  ... Ae 44) 2,371 44 2,371 | | 3,152 592,165 1,094,513 
Tellmongeries Aa Me 14 | 297 14 297 | 177 23,881 172,600 
Bedding, &c. Boh sed 20) | 110 19 106 | 22 8,850 16,810 
Butter Tactories and; 40 | 135 40 135 124 21,971 41,862 
Creameries | 
Soap, Candles, &e. se 4 | 22 118; | 24,889 54 29,918 64,978 
Tanneries ... t86 reolle cksiil fice Boon 12,110 | 209 56,166, 181,159 
Breweries ... ae eeill a2o 21 267 | 23,207 204 119,156 273,875 
Confectionery ae nae Dal 19 149 | 5,301 | 47 20,290 44,442 
Ginger-beer, &e. ... ceo it abayil 149 456 | 23,683 169 73,930 109,837 
Jams, Pickles, &e. eae 1S} 13 194 | 4,409 40 7,125 64,081 
Bricks, Pottery, and Lime 64 | 64 362 | 12,949 207 18,774 41,576 
Wood-working... pe oO, | | 146 1,360 | 146,771 2,372 355,470 290,780 
Metal-working... ccc) LGR | 156 1,871 | 1135385 530 238,427 350,123 
Printing, &e. ee ..| 130 ° | 131 1,478 | 91,875 375 341,794 | + 
Boots | 384 1,677 | 30 1,187 | 17,213 58 43,700 161,304 
Clothing E a9 Bre fan ks) 1,063 16 1,063 | 2,955 21 23,268 | 85,319 
Coaches, Carriages, &e. ...| 105 605 | 103 602 | 8.847 es | 62.081} 90,871 
Cooperage .., Sai Saal £20! 3 70lleee 20 137 | 2,070 43 | 7,540 | 21,883 
Gas ... obo An Beb 13 144 12 108 14,294 29 261,283 | 65,916. 
Smelting ... ae Ant | 5 222 5 222, 49,500 184 AL 502 | 114,924 
All other* ... 117 884 | 105 819 71,709 673 203,997 143,741 
| 1,397 | 18,728 |1,348 | 17,614 | 1,882,426 | 17,477 | 3,820,987 | 4,648,756 
* Under this head are included all factories employing in aggregate less than 100 hands for- 
each industry, and such isolated cases as could not be published without disclosing the individual 


business. 
+ Information incomplete. 
¢ This does not include the value of printing. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, TRADE MARKS, AND COPYRIGHT. 
By an Act passed in 1884 protection is granted, on the payment 
of certain fees, to anyone registering an invention, a design, or a 
trade mark. The protection for an invention extends for fourteen 
years from the date of the patent. The total cost of an unopposed 
patent is £18. 


Before 1884 this fee was payable in one sum on application. 
By the Act passed in that year the payment was distributed over the 
time the patent ran; this concession greatly increased the number of 
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registrations sought for. The following statement shows the number 
of patents sealed during the following years :— 


| | 
1880. 1885. | 1890. 1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894. 1895. 
BI | 


1 
Number Patents sealed... eon 103 266 202 250 246 202 305 


Number Patents applied for 45 11 395 335 sie | 270 323 359 
| | 


The number of designs and trade marks for which registration 
was applied and granted during the past five years was as follows :— 


| 


1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894, 1895. 
Designs—Registration applied for res 7 2 1 2 10 
Designs—Registration granted ... = GON 2 1 2 10 
Trade Marks—Registration applied for... 227 178 | 127 179 220 
Trade Marks—Registration granted... 224 | 125 204 


The falling off in consequence of the crisis of 1893 is very 
marked. The great improvement in the number of trade marks 
applied for and registered last year is a clear sign that the business to 
be done in the colony had again become worth conserving. 


In 1887 statutory protection was granted to the author or owner 
of any book or dramatic piece on registration of the copyright at a 
nominal fee of 5s. The privilege was extended to the fine arts, such 
as paintings, drawings, and photographs, by an amending Act passed in 
1892. 


The following figures illustrate the use that has been made of 
these measures :— 


1891. 1892. 1893. | 1894. 1895. 
Copyrights applied for ... ... soll 10 38 SO | aly 10 
Copyrights registered Pe See Kae 10 38 30 | afi 9 


There were no registrations under the provision for fine arts in 
1895. 


Part IX. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 

The trade of Queensland as represented by the imports and 
exports, though necessarily small as compared with that of the more 
populous communities of Europe, is to the population relatively large. 
In 1860 the imports and exports were valued at £1,265,500, as against 
£14,331,607 in 1895. 


The imports and exports for each year since separation were as 
follow :— 


j j 
Year. Imports. Exports. | Year. Imports. Exports. 
| 
£ £ | £ £ 

1860 742,023 523,477 | 1878 3,435,077 3,190,419 
1861 967,951 709,599 || 1879 3,080,889 3,484,034 
1862 1,323,509 793,236 I 1880 3,087,296 | 3,448, 160 
18638 1,718, 263 888, 381 | 1881 4,063,625 | 3,540,366 
1864 2,267,954 1,247,054 1882 6,318,463 | 8,534,452 
1865 2,505,559 1,153,464 || 18838 6,233,351 | 5,276,608 
1866 | 2,467,907 1,366,491 1884 6,381,976 4,673,864 
1867 | 1,747,735 2,198,609 1885 6,422,490 5,248,404 
1868 1,899,119 2,107,437 |, 1886 6,103,227 4,933,970 
1869 1,804,578 2,166,806. \| 1887 5,821,611 | 6,458,945 
1870 IAD yifieEt) 2,533,732 1888 6,646,738 6,126,362 
ikl |} 1,562,665 2,760,045 || 1889 6,052,562 | 7,736,309 
1872 2,218,717 2,998,934 | 1890 5,066,700 8,554,512 
1873 2,885,499 3,542,513 || 1891 5,079,004 8,305,387 
1874 2,962,439 4,106,462 || 1892 4,382,657 | 9,170,408 
1875 3,328,009 3,857,576 || 1893 4,352,783 | 9,632,662 
1876 3, 126,559 3,875,581 | 1894 4,337,400 8,795,559 
1877 4,068, 682 4,361,275 || 1895 5,349,007 | 8,982,600 


The extensive purchasing power, as evidenced by the imports for 
the last thirty-six years, of a population in the past so few in number, 
and at present not numerically strong, affords eloquent proof of the 
productiveness of the country, which is even more strongly emphasised 
by the exports of the last six years. 


During that period Queensland has sent away wealth exceeding 
by £25,000,000 sterling the value of that which she has received. 
That so limited a population should have been able to export so largely 
in addition to meeting the demands of its own requirements bears 
witness to the great natural resources of the colony and to the energy 
devoted to their development. 


This large net export of material wealth has, moreover, been 
maintained without in the slightest degree impairing the sources from 
whence it was derived. 
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The imports comprise goods purchased in Europe by the Govern- 
ment with the proceeds of loans obtained in London. These imports 
consisted largely of material and plant for railway construction and 
harbour improvement. 

In consequence of the financial disorganisation of the past few 
years, coin bas occupied an important position among the imports. 
The amounts introduced during the past five years were as follow :— 


£ | £ 
Wei, poo 36,431 1894 ... 291,283 
SoZ 20a 26 | 1895... 601,055 


(soa S701653 | 

Recently a new system of computing the value of imports has 
been decided upon. Up to the end of 1893 these were taken at the 
invoice value at the place of indent; but for 1894 and subsequent 
years it was determined, for statistical purposes, to take the landed 
values, which were arrived at by making percentage additions to the 
declared values—the ratio of the additions to be determined by the 
amount of duty payable on each class of goods, together with the 
assumed cost of freight and charges. 

The trade per inhabitant for the past ten years is shown in the 
following statement :— 


1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 


{5 
Imports percapita...| 18 7 
Exports per capita... | 14 16 


Imports per capita... | 12 10 11 | 10 10 
Exports per capita...| 2010 5 | 22 1 


the imports gradually declined year by year from £18 7s. 1d. in 1886 
to but little more than half that amount—namely, £9 17s. 9d.—in 1894 
for each inhabitant. The year 1895 witnessed a substantial improve- 
ment in this respect, one equal to but little short of £2 per head. 

Exports, on the other hand, not only greatly increased in amount, 
as already referred to, but at the same time exhibited a much greater 
want of regularity. The maximum per capita ratio of exports was 
attained in 18938, when it amounted to £22 11s. 5d. per inhabitant, 
whilst the imports in that year were valued at £10 4s. per head 
only. In 1894 and 1895, although still relatively very large, an 
appreciable decline was apparent. 

Trade depression operates doubly in reducing the returned 
sterling value of trade, the quantity and prices being both 
adversely affected, although not both to an equal degree. The average 
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annual value of trade for the last five years was £31 19s. 5d. per 
head of the population, an amount about equal to that of Holland, 
33 per cent. more than that of Belgium, and nearly double that of 
the United Kingdom. 

The imports and exports of each of the Australasian Colonies for 
1895 and their proportion to each inhabitant were as follow :— 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
| 
Colony. | SSS 
Total. Per Capita. | Total. | Per Capita. 
| Ane al ae oe 
| ae eth | & ao Oh 
(Queensland .. was A 5,349,007 1116 3 19 16 8 
New South Wales.. ec seo |) BSG Pee Nhs) 12 12 11 Li. 16 All 
Victoria Ba eo ae .. | 12,472,344 1011 4 12 GG 
South Australia... nh = 5,680,880 16 0 2 20 14 4 
Western Australia se ro 3,774,951 Ail 8) 4) 1410 9 
Tasmania ... ie ae ee) BROSA Abi Oi 8 127 
New Zealand vas ai ee 6,400,129 =Or 4 10 a) 


* Ex. Maoris. 


Tt will be noted that in each of the colonies except Western 
Australia the exports exceeded the imports. The imports into Queens- 
land were relatively lower than in New South Wales and South and 
Western Australia, but greater than the other colonies of the group. 

The imports into Western Australia, comparcd to the population, 
were phenomenal. The influx of population into that colony during 
the past few years has been very considerable, but the trade has 
increased at a far greater rate, the imports especially so. The 
important discovery of gold at Coolgardie and elsewhere mainly 
contributed to this result. The high relative value of total trade in 
Western Australia—namely, £55 14s. 6d.—was, however, exceeded by 
South Australia in 1891, when the extraordinary yields of silver from 
Broken Hill swelled both the import and. export returns of that colony. 

Queensland is the second on the list of the Australasian Colonies 
with regard to relative amount of exports, South Australia ranking 
first with £20 14s. 4d. for each inhabitant. 

In point of trade—that is, for imports and exports combined— 
Queensland comes third on the list as compared to population, followed 
closely by New South Wales. 


The figures for each cclony were as follow :— 
Per Capita, 


£355 th 
Western Australia is ne ws 95 14) 6 
South Australia ... He haa ee OME © 
Queensland tee ae ee Sey eo tbeealil 
New South Wales ae ee soo 248) TS) A) 
Wictoria -:. wae Ane eee Boo eee Ko) 
New Zealand ... ee . ecu aileen bhai k8) 


Tasmania ... an bee an een) Lalor 
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The trade of Tasmania was not much more than a quarter of 
that of Western Australia and less than half of that of Queensland. 


An important question connected with the relative trade of 
different countries is the proportion of imports which are re-exported. 


Geographical position and shipping facilities will often cause a 
particular port to become the depét for the trade of neighbouring 
countries, and the volume of both imports and exports is inereased by 
figures which have no bearing as to either consumption or production. 


If such figures are omitted from the calculation, the true value 
of the consumption or the purchasing power of the people and their 
productive power or ability to purchase requirements become apparent. 
The figures below show the position in which Queensland stands with 
respect to the rest of Australasia for the year 1895 :— 


| [ 
Imports Value per | EXPorts— | value per Total per 

olony. retained in A Home : : 

ome ey Colony. Heads Production. Head. Head. 
£ Wes d. | 8S Belle es 

(Queensland... os son || EB RABE) Waal abe al | 8, eae ug) ant 7 I Bil BR 
New South Wales ... ... | 10,493,840 | 8 5 11 | 16,486,210 | 12 19 11 | 21 5 10 
Victoria a ah ... | 9,540,105 | 8 1 8 |11, 615,493 | 9 16 10/1718 6 
South Australia = ey OSLO Shi vovala y= ll | ae 712, 4389 |10 9 38 | 16? 6 4 
Western Australia ... ell opto. Osa 1-40 2) 16 1.973, GSSa vcmaeel | 54 0 5 
Tasmania Be on =. | 1026,054) 16 9 0) | A 305,160 | 8 4 0); 1413 0 
New Zealand ee ...| 6,240,058 | 9 0 3 | 8 8,390, Nes i PA SN Gal By We 


Queensland trade is not increased by ene to anything like 
so great an extent as either New South Wales, Victoria, or South 
Australia. 


The following figures show the re-exports for 1895 :— 


Proportion |! 


, Imports Re-) Sati joieee Imports Re- Properion 
Colony. exported. cectmigorte | Coeay exported. PRY 
oe | § 
Queensland... 116,662 218 | Western Australia 58,916 1°56 
New South Wales.. 5,498,575 34°38 Tasmania ... fc 67,903 6°20 
Victoria... ..- | 2,932,209 23°51 || New Zealand a 160,071 2°50 
South Australia ... | 3,640,303 | 64°08 |, 


Thus in South Australia nearly two-thirds of the t total eens 
are only received for export. In New South Wales nearly one-third, 
and in Victoria one-fifth, of the imports are also reshipped. A large 
proportion of the re-export im South Australia consisted of silver and 
lead, the produce of Broken Hill in New South Wales; in round 
numbers, £1,077,000 worth of these minerals thus finding an outlet. 


The requirements of Silverton are also largely drawn through 
South Australia, both for the mining industry itself and also for the 
general needs of the population. 
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Thus dynamite and other explosives for the mines, and coke for 
the smelting works, found their way through that province, besides 
clothing and general requisites. 


There was also a considerable re-export from the same colony te- 
Western Australia, largely of European goods. 


Comprised in the re-exports of New South Wales were wool, 
hides and skins, tallow, sugar, and tin, to the production of which 
Queensland mainly contributed. 


As already stated, the amount of imports re-exported from 
Queensland is very small, but is steadily increasing. 


1870. | 1880. 1835. | 1890. 


| 
| 
66,228 | 127,111 142,268 | 116,662 
279 | 218 


Imports re-exported—amount &} 32,027 
Proportion to total imports | 2°03 | 2°14 Be) | 
| ! 


Queensland is not situated on any of the great routes which unite 
the rest of Australasia to Europe, a cause which contributes so largely 
to the re-export trade of some of the other colonies. 


The proportion of foreign goods exported has more than doubled 
since 1870. The slight retrogression in 1885 was due to the fact that 
the total imports were exceptionally large in that year. 


After New South Wales, Hong Kong and New Guinea were the 
largest recipients of foreign goods from this colony. 


Nearly all imports into Queensland are received from either the 
United Kingdom or the other Australasian Colonies. The following 
table shows the value of all goods imported from each of the follow- 
ing groups during the past ten years :— 


Oe ‘ F Australasian Other British foreign | 
Nearsy)| (United Kinedom: Colonies. OAD Gornnnee | Total. 
£ £ £ £ H £ 

1886 2,692,296 3,081,416 110,612 218,903 6,103, 227 
1887 2'296;803 3,182,175 132,066 | 210,567 5,821,611 
1888 3,121,246 3,072,371 167,333 285,788 65,646,738 
1889 2,862,873 2,717,671 173,207 298,811 6,052,562 
1890 2,120,071 2,564,692 167,620 | 214317 5,066,700 
1891 2,814,006 1,895,795 164,311 204,892 5,079,004 
1892 2,049,359 2,008,652 146,463 178,183 4,382,657 
1893 1,559,475 2489, 672 150,908 152,728 4.352.783 
1894 2,088,983 1,896,021 128,428 | 293,973 4,337,400 
1895 2,308,695 2,617,509 167,469 255,334 5, 349,007 


These figures do not refer to the country of origin, but to that 
from which last shipped. No doubt in many cases goods returned as 
imported into Queensland from one of the other Australasian Colonies. 


= 
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originally came from Europe; and in others, although perhaps from 
Australasia, did not originate in the colony from whichimported. In 
like manner shipments from the United Kingdom would frequently 
include productions of Continenta] Europe despatched by way of 
some English port. This question has already invited the attention 
of statisticians, but no practical settlement of the question of record- 
ing the actual country of first origin or of final receipt has yet been 
arrived at, although the difficulty has been in part met by dividing 
imports into two classes—“ British and Foreign Produce and Manu- 
factures,’ and ‘ Produce and Manufactures of the Australasian 
Colonies.’ The matter of apportioning the country of final destina- 
tion is not so easily dealt with, and its solution is yet to be arrived at. 


The proportion per cent. contributed by imports from the United 
Kingdom and the other specified groups was as follows :— 


. ae Australasian Other British “ r 
United Kingdom. Golonien! ingecessigaal Foreign Countries. Total. 
= | = 
44°95 47°99 2°84 4°22 100°00 


{ 


The. import trade with “Foreign Countries” and with ‘ Other 
British Possessions,” though small, would appear to be developing, as 
the decline that has taken place in trade does not seem to have been 
participated in by these branches. The mean percentages for the 
ten years were 4°22 and 2'84 respectively ; but the proportions, which 
in 1886 were 3'6 and 1°8, rose in 1895 to 4°8 and 3:1. The foreign 
trade has increased at a greater ratio than that with ‘“ Other British 
Possessions.” 


The weight of the export trade with the United Kingdom and 
the six colonies is still more pronounced, the two combined forming 
nearly 99 per cent of the total. 


The following table furnishes information on this head for the 
past ten years :— 


| 
= Unit ustralasian | Other British Foreign z 
Year. meee 2 Colonies. Possessions. Oonnteee: Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1886 ... res eae 1,288,851 | 3,499,749 129,585 15,785 4,933,970 
188%, e:. wae nos 2,001,827 4,350,048 80,4383 21,637 6,453,945 
1888 ... Bae oo 1,985,832 4,069,793 57,138 13,599 6,126,362 
TSROMe: a Bee 2,498,135 5,167,790 59,576 10,808 7,736,309 
1890 ... .| 2,365,673 6,104,854 68,723 15,262 8,554,512 
URI oe ano ... | 3,307,674 4,926,571 54,305 16,837 §, 305,387 
iSO Dees “9 508 4,096,937 4,975,667 45,379 52,425 9,170,408 
1893"... ae ane 3,694,534 5,825,466 81,343 31,319 9,632,662 
1894 ... air .. | 38,039,045 5,613,573 85,110 57,832 8,795,559 
1S950=.. 500 B68 3,415,516 5,464,264 64,973 34,847 8,982,600 
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The most noticeable feature in connection with the destination 
of exports is the great advance during the past decade in the outward 
trade direct with the United Kingdom. In 1886 this comprised 26:12 
per cent. of the total exports, whilst last year the proportion had 
increased to 38°06. 


This resulted from the better opportunity for direct shipment 
afforded by the Torres Straits mail steamers. 


Even these figures, however, fail to disclose the extent to which 
Queensland productions find a market in the United Kingdom, as in 
1895 wool to the value of £1,200,000 was exported to New South 
Wales, besides other raw products declared at over £500,000 sterling, 
the yreater proportion of which finally reach the manufacturing 
centres of the Empire. 


The average proportion per cent. exports of each group bear to 
the total export was as follows :— 


Australasian Other British Foreign 


Colonies. Possessions. Countries. Total. 


United Kingdom. 


35°20 63°54 0°92 0°34 10000 


The volume of imports received from Australasia and elsewhere 
respectively, and also the exports of home produce for 1895, from 
and to different countries, can be ascertained from the following 
statement :— 


Imports AND Exports, 1895. 


IMPORTS THEREFROM, EXPORTS THERETO, 
os s 
q Sz S 's 
pe ee S a5 
Countries. Bod | S28 a 3 &S Z Total. 
BES | 62s ‘ re Be E 
1S) aes S >is) oo. a 
aos eS) a fa. | BSS a 
se |) Bee | Ses -o 5 a 
Soa | S3a = 390 4o% 3 
eS) 1 resins S BES Bak r) 
jalan) | tie r) (ASKo le) = 
a i ia ay io) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ... | 2,808,695 Aas 2,308,695 | 3,408,974 9,542 | 3,418,516 | 5,727,211 
New South Wales... 952,473 | 914,889 | 1,867,362 | 4,204,289 62,571 | 4,266,860 | 6,134,222 
Victoria... et te 171,210 | 306,016 477,226 669,802 6,030 666,832 | 1,144,058 
Other Australasian 8,033 186,701 194,734 194,617 8,957 203,584 395,318 
Colonies 
Live Stock, borderwise ae 78,187 78,187 326.988 ee 326.988 405,175 
Hong Kong ... oer 117,738 oad 117,738 15,639 14,948 30,647 148,385 
Other British Posses- 49,731 one 49,731 24,090 10,236 34,326 84,057 
sions 
Germany ite a 77,456 | 77,456 see : 77,456 
United states ... ora 130,885 | fea 130,885 575 eo 675 131,460 
Other Foreign Coun- 46,993 reo 46,993 29,904 4,368 34,272 81,265 
tries 
3,863,214 | 1,485,793 | 5,349,007 | 8,865,938 116,662 | 8,982,600 |14,331,607 
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It will be seen that the fact of the inability to distinguish between 
imports of British and Foreign produce is to prevent the apportion- 
ment of the real trade with the United Kingdom and Continental 
Europe respectively. 


The total trade—that is, imports and exports combined—was 
contributed in the following proportions :— 


Ti 2 Australasian Other British | Foreign 
WeNeol organ. Colonies. Possessions, | Countries. Total. 
39°96 | _-56"39 1°62 | 2°03 100-00 


There are on the seaboard seventeen ports of entry, besides the 
various Custom House stations along the border. Ipswich is also a 
Customs centre for the receipt and storage of goods in bond, and for 
the collection of duties. 


The business done both inwards and outwards by sea at each port 
for the last two'years was as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
Ports. | 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Brisbane... ... | 2,615,162 | 2,882,893 | 2,125,549 | 2,047,154 | 4,740,711 | 4,930,047 
Ipswich, vid Bris- 51,403 45,815 27 otc 51,4380 45,815 
bane 
Mary borough Boe 160,133 233,185 157,042 123,705 317,175 356,890 
Bundaberg Sac 101,121 94,619 231,640 242,545 332,761 337, 164 
Gladstone ... ate 3,136 5,035 32,604 32,678 30,740 37,713 
Rockhampton... 367,878 494,023 | 2,291,594 | 2,598,827 | 2,659,472 | 3,092,850 
St. Lawrence cpl 251 16 2,047 4,520 2,298 4,536 
Mackay ... tes 94,630 115,981 316,817 265,819 411,447 381,800 
Bowen ae one 7,619 17,839 23,743 15,744 31,362 33,583 
Townsville... Bes 531,773 715,818 | 1,942,532 | 2,146,825 | 2,474,305 | 2,862,643 
Dungeness... ae 26,824 1555 135,385 120,201 162,209 189,756 
Geraldton ... ani 13,519 9,011 91,599 65,398 105,118 74,409 
Cairns ae cag 46,442 62,091 175,918 167,413 222,360 229,504 
Port Douglas 25 1,882 1,759 6,172 4,381 8,054 6,140 
Cooktown ... ec 39,073 50,487 80,945 73,593 120,018 124,080 
Thursday Island ... 41,423 34,480 111,948 79,686 153,366 114,166 
Normanton ore 51,275 46,959 272,098 274,729 323,373 321,683 
Burketown a 2,676 3,261 41,981 22,590 44,657 25,851 
4,156,220 | 4,832,827 | 8,039,636 | 8,285,808 |12,195,856 | 13,118,683 


Brisbane, of course, is the chief port, and is the seat of nearly 
two-fifths of the trade of the colony, but in no way approaches to the 
position assumed by Melbourne and Sydney in the complete over- 
shadowing of all their other seaports, so that Victoria and New South 
Wales may be said to be countries with one seaport only. 
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The proportion borne to the total trade by the imports and 
exports of each of the capitals of the three eastern colonies of 
Australia can be gathered from the following figures :— 


Brisbane. Sydney. | Melbourne. 
| 
Percentage of imports seawards to total 62°92 96°80 | 98°65 
imports seawards of the colony | 
Percentage of exports seawards to total 26°44 89°81 93°52 
exports seawards of the colony : 
Percentage seawards trade to total seawards 38°87 93°11 95°72 
trade of the colony 


It will be seen that rather less than two-thirds of the import 
trade of the colony is done through Brisbane, whilst the metropolitan 
cities of New South Wales and Victoria practically absorb the whole 
of the inward trade. With respect to exports, although the southern 
capitals do not monopolise quite so large a proportion of the trade 
of their respective colonies, yet the relative difference shown in 
Queensland is still more pronounced, for, whilst only just one-fourth 
is shipped from Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne retain 90 to 94. 
per cent. respectively of the outgoing trade. 

The ports which chiefly share with Brisbane in the trade of the 
colony are Rockhampton and Townsville, the business of the two 
combined considerably exceeding in value that of the metropolis. 
Brisbane heads the list as regards imports, but both Rockhampton 
ard Townsville have a larger share of exports. 

Mackay, Maryborough, Bundaberg, and Normanton all have an 
annual trade approximating or exceeding one-third of a million 
sterling. 

Reference has already been made to the Border Customs stations. 
These are fifteen in number, and are situated along the 1,600 miles of 
boundary-line that separate New South Wales and South Australia 
from this colony. 

Including live stock, the trade borderwise last year amounted to 
upwards of £1,200,000 in value. 

The following are the particulars for the past five years :— 


Imports and Exports Borderwise. 1891. 1893. 1893. 1894, 1895. 

Imports—Live Stock ... sro || ley G28) 160,160 | 119,688 72,765 78,187 
sy Others 96 een LOO NT20) 98,444 436,374 108,415 437,993 
ovale: ve || 2463959 258, 604 556,057 181,180 516,180 
Exports—Live Stock ... | 889,956 | 592,887 | 707,790 | 392,913 | 326,988 
" Others ag .» | 936,725 | 590,531 378,632 363,010 369,804 
Rotalaenes ... | 1,426,681 | 1,182,868 | 1,086,422 755,923 696,792 

Total Trade Borderwise ... | 1,673,640 | 1,441,472 | 1,642,479 937,163 | 1,212,972 
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The borderwise trade in 1895 amounted to about one-tenth and 
one-thirteenth of the total imports and exports respectively. In 1894 
the volume was the smallest recorded for many years. 


It will be noticed that the larger portion of both imports and 
exports, but more especially of the latter, consist of live stock, mostly 
fat cattle travelling for sale to supply the shambles of the southern 
markets. 


In times past this trade was much more important than at present, 
but a variety of causes already referred to elsewhere have lessened 
the demand for Queensland cattle and sheep in the neighbouring 
colonies. 


About 73 per cent. of all imports are either British or Foreign 
production. 


Of the principal commodities imported, those connected with dress 
or of a like nature required for domestic use rank first, and involved 
an outlay of £1,130,000. Articles of food, drinks, and stimulants 
come next, and reached a value of £1,106,000, whilst hardware, iron- 
mongery, iron, and machinery to the extent of £594,531 were brought 
into the colony. 


The values of principal articles imported during 1895 were as 
follow :— 


£ £ 

Apparel and Slops Bee ... 153,444 Tea see Se ae ... 126,384 
Boots and Shoes... ... 68,260 Flour ae hee ne ... 249,747 
Linen, Drapery, and Haber- 812,114 Wheat ae ae vee ses D9, O17) 

dashery Rice... =a nes ae .. 930,643 
Bags, Sacks, &c. Aue Pe 667120 Potatoes ... Be oe, con nie) 
Millinery . tev) 81,000 Fruit (green) see as Te Gia sot 
Hats, Caps, and Bonnets ... 59,464 Butter hes ». 40,679 
‘Ale and Beer... A ... 10,223 Hardware and Tronmongery ... 105,354 
Wine and Spite, aes ». 148,344 Tron and Steel... .. 314,081 
Opium a te DOVOLO: Machinery. see Pa ... 175,096 
Malt Bs A ... 48,837 Oilmen’s Stores .. on .. 66,765 
Tobacco, &ce. Ses Hes one UB Stationery ... Hes ae .-- 127,369 


Of several of these articles the quantities imported, as bearing upon 
the consumption of different commodities, is a matter of interest. 


The following table furnishes information on this point :— 


Article. Quantity. Article. Quantity. 
le and Beer . 418,339 galls. Tear 3. 3,091,436 lb. 
Wins 435573 15; Flour... $2,754 tons 
Spirits ... 332,946 ,, Wheat 364,543 bush, 
‘Opium ... 25,858 lb. Rice ... 6,314,738 lb. 
Malt 153,843 bush. Potatoes 12,454 tons 
"Tobacco 938,992 lb. Butter 1,041,069 lb. 


ee 
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During 1895, in addition to a production within the colony of 
4,296,805 gallons of beer, 238,208 gallons of wine, and 111,034 gallons 
of rum, liquors to the value of £228,567 were imported to meet the 
requirements of its people, consisting of 418,339 gallons of beer, 
43,573 gallons of wine, and 332,946 gallons of spirits. 


So as to reduce the three classes of liquor to a common factor, 
and taking spirit as the unit, it may for practical purposes be accepted 
that the equivalents will be 12 of beer and 4 of wine to 1 of spirit. 


On this basis the consumption of liquor for 1895 would have been 
as follows :— 


Beer. Wine. Spirits. ee o 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons, 
Production see ace ... | 4,296,805 238, 208 111,034 528.653, 
Entered for home consumption 405,473 35,734 329,572 372,294 
Total consumption | 4,702,278 273,942 440,606 900, 947 


The important aspect of the consumption of alcohol in its various 
forms is the proportion it bears with regard to the population. 


The per capita requirement of each kind of liquor as measured by 
the demand for 1895 is as follows :— 


Beer. Wine. Spirits. Total in Terms of 


Spirits. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons, Gallons. 
10°39 0°62 0°98 1°95 


According to Mr. Coghlan’s figures for 1894, as given in his 
“Seven Colonies,” the following is the per capita consumption in each 
of the Australasian Group :— 


Beer. Wine. Spirits. eonet ences 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons, 

Queensland _... ae an 9:18 0°33 0°91 2°19 
New South Wales... Bos 8°97 0°79 0-77 217 
Victoria es uae ue 11°05 1:09 0°62 2°39 
South Australia cee ae 9:18 1°32 0°41 2°00 
Western Australia ... ae 9:18 1°42 1°46 3°07 
Tasmania ee we aes 6°99 0:08 0°37 1°30 
New Zealand ... se ae 6:96 014 0°61 1535 

Mean for Australasia ... 918 0-74 0°68 2°09 


From these figures it is apparent that although alcohol is not 
used in Queensland to quite so great an extent as in Victoria, and 
very much less so than in Western Australia, yet the consumption is 
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considerably in excess of that of the remaining colonies. The use 
of spirit as a beverage is, however, greater than in any colony except 
Western Australia, where it reaches one and a-half gallons per head 
of population. Western Australia, moreover, uses more wine per 
inhabitant than South Australia, although the latter is essentially a 
wine-producing colony, and ordinarily the people of such countries 
rarely consume much spirit—a rule confirmed by the experience of 
the latter province. 


In Victoria beer would appear to be much in favour, the average 
per head of 11°05 gallons being 1:87 gallons more than any other 
colony. 


The consumption of tea is admittedly much greater in Australasia 
than in any other country, and it is asserted by some authorities that the 
excessive use of this stimulant which now obtains is in its results 
productive of as much mischief as is the abuse of alcohol; and in 
England it has recently been noted with satisfaction that its use has 
distinctly declined. 


Dr. Charles Fox,in a paper on ‘Tea Consumption,” contributed 
to the journal of the Statistical Society, says: ‘‘There can be little 
doubt that tea-drinking is a form of intemperance ; a national and a 
female form of intoxication only second to that of strong drink, 
and in some respects even perhaps more injurious. . . . Dyspepsia 
is becoming almost a national complaint and of exceeding commonness 

that tea is used with very much too great frequency. 
whence it is concluded to be perhaps the predominating influence 
in the so general gastric disorders of the people. . . . Itis indeed 
said with reason that to this excess is attributable very much of the 
lunacy in England, which now presents so grave a problem by its 
alarming increase. . . . While strong drink fills our gaols to 
overflowing, tea is felt to be doing much to over-stock our asylums.” 


In the same paper the consumption by each inhabitant of various 
countries is given as follows :— 


THE Mean oF Five YEARS, 1885-89. 


: = 
Country. Bret pers Country, Cosa homme 
| 
lb. lb. 
Australia ... nes ae 7°66 Canada a aa 3 90 
New Zealand... oa AG) United States... ee 134 
Tasmania... e << bYBY( | Holland as ice 116 
Great Britain... a 4:91 | 


The consumption for Queensland for 1895 was 7:07 lb. per head 
of the population. 
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The total quantity and the quantity per capita used in each of the 
Australasian Colonies during 1894 was as follows :-— 


Consumption 4 Consumption 
Colony. Consumption.| per Head. Colony. Consumption.| per Head. 
| 
Ib. Ib. | lb. lb. 
Queensland ...! 3,269,153 | 7:22 =|) ~Western Aus-| 742,016 | 9°69 
New South | *10,599,759 840 | tralia 
Wales | Tasmania ... 886,595 5°69 
Victoria 9,355,460 7:96 | New Zealand 4,126,488 6°10 


South Australia 2,595, 259 755 


* Excess of imports. No duty in New South Wales. 
The exports of home produce comprise, on an average, about 97 


or 98 per cent. of the total exports, as will be seen from the following 
statement covering the last eight years :— 


| 1888. 1889. | 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. ans 1894, 1895. 


Exports home pro- al 6,012,722 | 7,511, 74 8,412,244 | 7,979 
duce 

Proportion per cent. 
to total exports 


98°14 97:10 | 98:35 96:07 98°26 94:17 97°55 98°70 


The year of greatest export, 1893, was that in which home pro- 
ducts were relatively less prominent than in any other of the period, 
although in that and the preceding year they were actually in excess 
of any year of the decade. This was brought about by the heavy 
shipment of specie in that year. 

In 1895 the proportion of home exports amounted to about 99 
per cent. of the total, and comprised chiefly the following articles in 
the proportions quoted:—Wool, 33 per cent.; gold, 25 per cent.; 
meat, 11 per cent.; sugar, 9 per cent.; tallow, 7 per cent; and live 
stock, 4 per cent. 

Taking the figures for the latest year available—namely, 1894— 
the exports of home products and their proportion to the total exports 
for each colony were as follow :— 


Colony. Exports Home Produce. peg ene ue 
& 
Queensland ... Aa a Bes 8,580,338 97°55 
New South Wales ... ay Rae 15,904, 961 (UGE) 
Victoria : Be ae a 11,553,617 82°37 
South Australia mG Re eee 3,347,464 45°84 
Western Australia ... ic ses 1,219,047 97°41 
Tasmania... a ae aes 1,469,964 98°72 
New Zealand ie Sec is 9,085,148 98°42 


This question is, of course, interwoven with that of the re-export 
of imports, which has already been dealt with. The same causes which 
resulted in the larger re-export which took place from South Australia, 
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New South Wales, and Victoria were consequently productive of the 
relatively lesser value of home exports which obtained. 


Queensland has but little trade with any places except the 
United Kingdom and the rest of Australasia, which, as regards the 
latter, is chiefly confined to New South Wales and Victoria, although 
to a very considerable extent these latter exports are not consumed 
within those colonies, but ultimately find their way to Great Britain. 


The quantity and value of home products exported for the past 
five years were as follow :— 


Articles. 1891, 1892, 1893. 1894, 1895. 
Pastoral Products— 
ool ... ... Ib. | 80,992,900 | 105,038,063 | 90,289,928 | $2,940,290 | 85,278,493 
aa ae £)| 3,453,548 | 4,955,989 | 3,572 917 | 2:918,572 | 2,986,989 
Live stock : x 897,758 621,548 724,101 405,989 339,899 
Meat... be5 Ib. | 15,855,588 | 25,870,191 | 34,099,372 | 58,571,339 | 81,733,306 
Sy eee ee, ESL eRe 374,922 | 528,522! 757,884 | 985,381 
5, extract ... £ 25,939 20,308 18,825 40,886 42,791 
Hides and skins EY 145,922 252,330 348,219 270,207 456,506 
Tallow ... . cwt. 187,986 245,932 323,305 422,520 605,380 
5 £| 139,755 250,308 | 373,548 | 468,320} 595,992 
Other... Ate & 29,369 22,457 | 20,373 22,862 29,333 
Mineral Products— 
Gold .. Be oz. 551,149 593,559 621,638 684,002 690,188 
x . 1.  &| 1,951,563 | 2,069,418 | 2,164,277 | 2,381,916 | 2,265,354 
Tin bes ele & 120,705 155,204 114,107 107,829 | 74,187 
Silver and Jead £ 51,129 86,770 174,084 96,492 | 48,379 
Other... ai 2g 22,140 39,935 26,244 31,043 | 46,066 
Agricultural Products— 
Sugar anes ve LOW. 818,665 770,498 | 1,050,579 | 1,298,200 | 1,344,120 
on ; pod eSh| 632,237 589,753 753,983 886,834 796,117 
Others... £| 101,720 71,043 65,167 49,185 80,762 


In 1895 the three items of wool, gold, and meat together aggre- 
gated £6,250,000 sterling. 


The value of wool exported declined about £500,000 between 
the first and the last year of the quinquennium, owing to losses of 
sheep from drought. On the other hand, gold increased about 
£300,000, and the export of meat advanced from £222,358 in L891 to 
approximately £1,000,000 in 1895. Sugar and tallow were exported 
last year to the value of £800,000 and £600,000 respectively. 


Part X. 


CROWN LANDS. 


When Constitutional Government was granted to Queensland the 
handful of people then occupying the country acquired not only the 
privilege of self-government but also a freehold estate in those vast 
areas of land of which the colony was comprised and which formed 
its chief asset; land acquired not by the exertion alone—or indeed 
chiefly—of the generation by which it was then occupied, but by the 
enterprise of pioneers from the mother country whose energies and 
lives had been devoted to the work. 


It is true no doubt that the opportunity afforded by the occupation 
of Australia had been a matter of great convenience to the Imperial 
Government for the establishment of penal settlements, but still a 
large measure of gratitude is surely due to the parent country for the 
heritage accorded. 


The territory thus granted was not only of great extent but was 
rich in primary wealth of every kind; its herbage unrivalled for 
purposes of pasture; its forests replete with timbers suited to the 
requirements of every need ; abounding in minerals of all descriptions, 
and large portions of its soil unexcelled as to fertility. 


This great possession, containing the elements of enormous wealth, 
was transferred to a handful of 28,000 persons. 


Forming part of New South Wales for seventy-one years—from 
1788 to 1859—it was for that period subject to the laws which 
governed the land administration of that colony, and therefore the 
earlier alienations in Queensland were made in accordance therewith. 


With apparently inexhaustible quantities of land, the property 
of the Crown, and left almost entirely at the disposal of the Governor 
for the time being, there is little wonder that it was dealt within a 
loose and partial manner. The Imperial instructions, themselves 
elastic to a pass, were frequently ignored, and the question of a too 
liberal disposal of the Crown lands was on more than one occasion the 
cause of remonstrance by the Secretary of State. 


Governor Macquarie in particular was an offender in this respect, 
and during his administration regulations of a much more stringent 
nature were promulgated; but the source of the evil remained 
untouched, as the alienation of Crown lands was still left in the hands 
of the Governor. 
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The first to receive the privilege of grants of land were soldiers 
and free prisoners. The titles at first were in the nature of a lease at 
a small quit-rent, and subject to certain conditions, chiefly relating to 
improvements, which for the most part took the shape of cultivation 
to be carried out. These quit-rents, rarely or never collected, were 
after a time reduced, and finally abolished. 


This unsatisfactory state of things continued for many years, 
when in 1842 an Imperial Act was passed, the principal feature of 
which was sale by auction after survey at an upset price for cash. 
Provision was also made for the disposal of large blocks of land by 
private sale without previous survey. The colony was divided into 
districts, in one of which—the Northern—Moreton Bay was 
comprised. 


In 1847 another Imperial Act was passed which, without inter- 
fering with the previous meakure, provided for the issue of leases for 
pastoral purposes, with a pre-emptive right at an upset price. The 
prominent features were retained in the amending statutes passed in 
1850 and 1855, and formed substantially the land law in force at the 
time of separation. A fresh arrangement of districts was now made, 
and Moreton Bay proclaimed within the “Settled Districts” of the 
colony. 


In 1859, when Queensland was proclaimed, the colonists found 
themselves possessed of an estate of 668,497 square miles, or 427,838,080 
acres. This was not all, however, the freehold of the people, as an area, 
of 86,377 acres had been alienated, and had returned to the Treasury 
of New South Wales the sum of £260,484. Of this, 1,808 acres were 
town and suburban allotments, and 85,071 acres were country lands ; 
the former realised £99,156, and the latter £161,328. 


The first Parliament of the new colony, which assembled in 1860, 
passed three Acts dealing with Crown lands. The first two of 
these (34 Vic. Nos. 11 and 12) dealt more with the pastoral aspect. 
The principal points of these measures differed but little from the law 
inherited from the mother colony. The regulations respecting 
stocking of land held under license were made more stringent. 
Conditional leases were granted for fourteen years only. The rental 
was fixed at the rate of 10s. per square mile for the first four years, 
and subsequently to be determined by appraisement. These measures 
were amended by Acts passed in 1862, 1863, and 1864. 


Pastoral lands were further dealt with by measures passed in 1868 
and 1878 providing more land for purposes of selection by the resump- 
tion, on a twelve months’ notice, of land from runs as required, unless 
the proprietors elected voluntarily to surrender for selection one-half 
of their run, and to accept a ten years’ lease for the remainder at the 
same rental per square mile as before. The lessee was also entitled to 
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certain grazing rights over the resumed half. Power was taken to 
provide for the continued pastoral occupation of Crown lands by 
statutes passed in 1869, 1876, and 1882. These were chiefly directed 
to extending or renewing of existing leases for short periods at 
enhanced rentals, and to providing for the temporary occupation of 
surveyed lands passed in at auction and awaiting selection. 

The third measure (34 Vic. No. 15), passed in 1860, provided for 
general settlement. This also was more an expansion of the existing 
law than the adoption of a fresh line of policy. Provision was made 
for classifying land into Town, Suburban, Country,and Special Country, 
with maximum and minimum limits as to the area of each. Country 
lands were to be sold by auction or subsequent selection. Reserves 
of especially good agricultural lands were to be proclaimed, within 
which blocks of limited area could be bought or leased. Provision 
was also made enabling the purchase of mineral lands without 
competition. This statute, with its amendments, passed in 1863 and 
1864, controlled the administration of Crown lands until 1866, when 
a comprehensive measure was passed practically introducing the 
principle of deferred payment, although styled leasehold with the 
right of purchase. 

The provisions for settlement provided by this measure were 
supplemented by ‘“‘ The Crown Lands Alienation Act of 1868,’’ which 
also facilitated the occupation of pastoral lands in reduced areas in the 
unsettled districts, and threw open to selection before survey all Crown 
lands in the settled districts not already alienated or occupied. An 
opportunity was also afforded for acquiring Homesteads under this 
measure. Any person who was the head of a family or who had 
arrived at the age of twenty-one years, and being otherwise qualified 
to select land under the Act, could select a block not exceeding 80 
acres of agricultural land or 160 acres of pastoral land. The holders 
of Homesteads were granted special conditions in consideration of 
continuous residence for five years on the said land and of certain 
specified improvements thereto. The principle then embodied was 
greatly extended by the Homestead Areas Act of 1872. 

In 1872 special provision was made for leasing lands required for 
the mining of minerals other than gold. Leases for ninety-nine years 
could be granted at a minimum rental of 5s. per acre, or sold at 30s. 
per acre, the areas not to be less than 20 nor greater than 320 
acres. 

The law passed in 1876, which consolidated and amended existing 
statutes, emphasised the policy of sale on deferred payment, and con- 
tinued the system of Homesteads which had been introduced and 
extended by the Acts of 1868 and 1872, offering very favourable terms 
to selectors personally residing on their selections. These measures, 
with slight amendments, continued until 1884, when the Principal Act, 
which governs the land laws now in force, was introduced. 
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This statute (48 Vic. No. 28), besides modifying the Pastoral 
Leases Acts of 1869, 1876, and 1882, provided for the acquirement of 
land under a variety of conditions, each group of which was deemed. 
best adapted to facilitate some one form of desirable settlement. 


The principal sections, regulating the acquirement of land from 
the Crown as provided by this statute and its amendments, comprise 
Conditional Selection, Unconditional Selection, Grazing Farms, 
Grazing Homesteads, and Auction Sales. Unconditional Selection 
and Grazing Homesteads were instituted by supplementary measures 
passed in 1891 and 1894. 


The amendments in the Act dealing with pastoral leases provide 
for the resumption, at the option of the occupier, of a portion of the 
run for purposes of selection. Such portion is assumed to comprise 
one-half the pasture value of the run, and usually consists of about 
one-half the total area, and is selected by the commissioner, who is 
not to be guided by acreage alone, but is to make allowance according 
to the grazing capacity ot each division ; the tenant to receive a fresh 
lease for the unresumed part for ten or fifteen years, according as 
the original lease was under the 1876 or 1882 Act; the rental to be 
fixed by the Land Board. The lessee can also retain grazing rights 
over the resumed portion of his run whilst unselected, at a rental to be 
fixed by the Board, who may limit the number of stock to be depastured 
by him thereon. 


Crown lands not; otherwise held may be acquired on a yearly 
tenancy under an occupation license. 


A Bill now under the consideration of Parliament provides for 
the repeal of nearly all the existing Acts dealing with Crown lands, 
but with respect to pastoral leases proposes to re-enact most of the 
provisions now existing. 


The law dealing with the selection of Crown lands will, perhaps, 
be best dealt with by summarising a pamphlet issued by the Lands 
Department. 


Applications for land must be made on the prescribed form and 
signed by the applicant, but may be lodged by his duly constituted 
attorney. Itis the duty of every land agent throughout the colony 
to give the fullest information respecting available lands, to issue 
maps, and to receive applications for farms. 


Any person of either sex over eighteen years of age—married 
women excepted—may ordinarily select land. This exception does 
not, however, apply in the case of Unconditional Selection. 


Grazing Farms.—Large areas of surveyed land are available 
where grazing farms can be obtained up to 20,000 acres, on a thirty 
years’ lease, at a varying annual rental, according to the quality of 
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the land, but at a minimum of 3d. per acre; rental to be re-assessed 
by Land Board at end of first ten years and each subsequent five 
years, but no re-assessment can exceed the rent of the preceding period 
by more than 50 percent. Until enclosed with a substantial fence, the 
erection of which within three years is compulsory, the farm is held 
under license only, and is non-transferable. The fencing being com- 
pleted, a lease is granted, which may be transferred or mortgaged, or 
the farm subdivided, or, with the consent of the Board, sublet. The 
land cannot be made freehold, and continuous occupation by the lessee 
or his agent is imperative. 


Graztne Homesreaps are available to persons who have not 
selected a grazing farm, and many of the conditions are the same, but 
the maximum area is 2,560 acres; annual rent for first ten years not 
to exceed #d. per acre, and during that period residence for at least six 
months of each year must be personal, continuous, and bond fide. Vor 
the remainder of the lease residence must be continuous throughout 
each year, but may be by either lessee or baiiiff. The lease for the 
first ten years is not transferable, except on the death of the lessee. 
Under license from the Board two or more selectors with contiguous 
homesteads may work their holdings as a whole, in which case the 
external boundary of the combined selections need only be fenced, and 
personal residence by half the number of selectors will be sufficient. 


Aq@nricuLtuRAL Farms can be selected on a fifty years’ lease, with 
a right of purchase—the new Bill proposes to reduce the term to 
twenty years—in areas up to 1,280 acres. The land must be fenced, 
or permanent improvements of equivalent value effected, within five 
years, until when it is held under license; minimum rent, 3d. per acre 
per annum, subject to periodical re-assessment, as in the case of 
grazing farms; continued residence for the full term of lease com- 
pulsory. 

The freehold of an agricultural farm not exceeding 160 acres, if 
occupied by the selector in person, can be obtained by five annual 
payments of 6d. per acre, provided the sum of 10s. per acre has been 
expended in improvements, and there has been bond fide personal 
residence. (Under the new Bill it is proposed to extend the payment 
over ten years at 3d. per acre.) 


An agricultural farm exceeding 160 acres may be acquired by five 
years’ sellers of one lessee or ten years’ residence of more than 
one. If the purchase is made within the first twelve years of the 
lease, the price will be that named in the proclamation of selection, but 
not less than 15s. per acre (proposed to be reduced to 10s.) ; after 
twelve years the price to increase in proportion to any increase of 
rent made at re-assessment. The rent is usually about 24 per cent. of 
the purchasing price, and all rents paid during personal residence 
count as part of purchase money. 
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Viriace Setrtement.—For this, provision is made by the survey 
of agricultural farms and of village allotments in the vicinity. The 
fauace ean be selected on the same terms as the agricultural farms 
of less than 160 acres, but the condition of residence can be fulflled 
on an allotment in the adjoining village, wpon which also one-fifth of 
the required improvements may be carried out. 


Co-OPERATIVE SELECTION.—Two or more selectors of farms not 
exceeding 160 acres may combine under license from the Board. The 
residence of one selector for every 320 acres of combined farm area 
suffices, and surplus improvements on one farm can be credited to 
another of the group. 


Unconpitronan SEnEction may be applied to land at prices 
from £1 per acre upwards, payable in twenty annual instalments. The 
only restriction is as to area, which is to be the same as for agricultural 
farms. 

At the end of 1895 there were in the unsettled districts of the 
colony 3,185 runs, with an aggregate area of 401,561 square miles, and 
returning a rental of £313,260. In the settled districts 154 rans of 
an area of 12,317 square miles returned £19,294. 


The following table supplies particulars of pastoral occupation at 
the end of each of the years mentioned :— 


1860. Oe 1880, 1885. | 1890. 1895. 
Runs—No. .. aie 200 | 2,223 6,599 9.292 5,540 3,339 
i Area—acres Sail AL or. 200 106,492,334 | 238, 739, 091 | 313,627,120 | 285,703,333 | 264,882,426 
» Amount of 
rent—£ ... 52,713 113,406 | 169,948 249,564 309,153 332,554 


A noticeable feature of the last two periods was the much greater 
reduction in the number of runs than in the aggregate area. This was 
due to the consolidation of different blocks and their amalgamation 
into single runs. 

The provisions of the various Acts for the sale of lands under a 


system of deferred payment have been largely availed of. 


The extent of Crown lands in process of alienation under deferred 
payment at the end of each of the last seven years was as follows :— 


1892 ... “0 ee oto 2,470,750 || 


Year. Acres. Year. | Acres. 

a all BoBERS | aehe | 2,270,153 
1800 iiiclp Bo poten kt pret MIOtO5 72963 1894 Ste rs i86.258 
1991. .. .. «| 1,945,461 || 1895 ae | 1,757,755 
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The transactions of different kinds relating to the acquisition of 
Crown lands by selection involved during 1895 an aggregate area 
approximating 2,500,000 acres. 


Nature of Holding. Farms. Area, | Rent. Survey Fees. 
No. Acres. £ £ 
Grazing homesteads Bub ea| 104 239,633 749 2,059 
“ farms oa ale Sea || 239 | 2,014,055 12,722 8,361 
Agricultural farms— __... 500" 
Conditional _... ae Re 850 193,391 3,778 4,366 
Unconditional... .. ...| 250 38,173 2,340 2/085 


There were also 113 acres of town and 574 acres of suburban land 
sold at auction during 1895. 


The total area, the areas alienated, in process of alienation, and 
unalienated, and their proportion to the total, in each colony of 
Australasia at the end of 1894, were as follow :— 


| 
| ie ee Process of Neither 
ienated in lienation under| Alienated nor 
Colony. |  ee-simple. Deferred in Process of Total Area. 
| Payment, Alienation. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Queensland i 12,175,421 1,756,958 413,905,701 427,838,080 
29 0-4 96°7 100°0 
New South Wales as 24,358,717 20,316,605 154, 172,678 198,848,000: 
122 10°2 776 100°0 
Victoria ... no on 17,265,977 5,742,663 33, 237, 120 56,245,760 
30°7 10:2 59°1 100°0 
South Australia... 9,090,906 747,659 | 568,523,035 | 578,361,600 
| 16 O-1 98°3 100°0 
Western Australia aes 5,923,946 622,982 618,013,712 624,560,640 
OD OL 99°0 100°0 
Tasmania age ...| *4,807,070 we 11,970,930 16,778,000 
4 | 28°7 ae 713 100°0 
New Zealand ... O60 14,064,429 3,739,186 49,057,875 66,861,440 
21:0 56 73°4 100°0 
| 


* Including “In Process,”’ &e, 


Queensland, the third colony in point of size, takes the same place 
with regard to the relative amount of land still in possession of the 
Crown. In Victoria more than one-third, whilst in New South Wales 
almost, and in New Zealand and Tasmania more than, one-fourth of the 
land, is in private hands, either alienated or in process of alienation. 


In Queensland and South and Western Australia the acreage 
alienated is only fractional as compared with the total area. 


The system of purchase on a deferred payment is evidently very 
extensively adopted in New South Wales and Victoria, or else many 
transactions fail of completion, and the purchasers on credit, presum- 
ably, remain in possession without a title, otherwise it may be supposed 
that the selections would be cancelled and omitted from the returns of 
Jands in process of alienation. 
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Of the land alienated pursuant to purchase to the end of 1895 
0°14 per cent. was town lands and 99°86 country or suburban. The 
area of each kind sold during each of the last six quinquenniums was as 
follows :— 


Total t = 
ind of 1995, 1863-7. | 1888-72. | 1878-7, | 1878-82.| 1893-7. | 1898-92 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 


Town lands... ... 16,931 | 2,965 841 1,538) 2,808 3,543 2,006 


Country and sub-| 12,367,816 | 527,308 325,372 | 1,644,687 3,294,340 |5 ,039,303 2,039,300 
urban | 


Total ... «| 12,384,747 530,273 326,213 | 1,646,275 3,297,148 | 3,042,846 | 2,041,306 


For the first two periods the proportion of town lands to the total 
area sold was as 0°56 and 0°26 respectively. Since then the proportion 
has averaged very evenly about 0:10 per cent. 


The quantity of Crown land actually sold by auction has not been 
recorded, the figures under this head including ‘‘ subsequent selection.” 
As, however, it is subsequently selected at the upset price, 1t may be 
considered as nearly allied to a sale by auction. 


The areas thus disposed of fluctuate greatly from time to time :— 


| 1868-72. | 1873-7. | 1878-82. | 1883-7, | 1888-92.| 1893. | 1894, 1895. 
| 


| | 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Sold by auction and | 223,982 | 377,378 | 465,219 | 69,631 | 187,511 44,504 32,359 29,281 
subsequent selec- | | 

tion | 
Proportion percent.| 68:66 | 22°92 1411 2:26 674} 10°57 | 
to whole area 
granted | | 

! 1 


5°49 10°62 


Whilst two-thirds of the land alienated was disposed of in this 
manner between 1868 and 1872, the proportion was only fractional in 
1883-7 ; 298,666 and 267,969 acres were thus sold in 1877 and 1881 
respectively. 

The proportion of land sold by auction from the commencement 
of the disposal of Crown lands by this means to the end of 1895 
was 10°67 per cent.—namely, 1,327,628 acres out of 12,453,810. 


Provision was made by “ The Agricultural Lands Purchase Act 
of 1894.’ for the purchase by the Government in certain localities of 
land suitable for selection. 


M 
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Six estates have been bought from private owners under the 
provisions of the statute; and on four of these selection has already 
taken place. The following are the particulars :— 


| 
Area of Estate. | pron na Area Selected. eerie el tae 
A. RK. P. jah 1% 22 Ay Rt) Be TNs 1h, OY 
North Toolburra Pe LONOSamar imo | 396 3 9 3,959 0 0 6,630 0 0 
Glengallan Sas tito 6,301 1 1] 163) 13°39) 4,461 1 32 1,676 0 0 
Westbrook naN ene 9,886 0 16 | (alg) al Bal 5,998 3 24 erly, 13) i! 
Rosewood on oe 6,160 2 0) 283 ‘2 0 610 0 0 5,267 0 0 
Clifton... Ab Bod 95225 3:33 2 ap 9,225 :3.33 
Cryna nee iar cod 3,973 1:38 | 3,973 37, 
(Total... ... | 46,533 0 17 | 1,563 2 9 | 15,029 116] 29,940 0 31 


No land had, up to 30th June, 189, been thrown open for 
selection either on Clifton or Cryna. 


The aggregate value of the estates was £130,411. The price paid 
was £120,873. Land to the value of £46,236 has been selected, 
leaving £84,175 worth yet available. 


Part XI. 


als Nea Nee E:: 


A review of the finances of the colony for the past three years 
affords greater room for satisfaction than was to be expected from a 
consideration of the records for the immediate preceding years. 


Sharing in the wave of depression then passing over the civilised 
world, Queensland, like other countries, was face to face with the 
results of participation in a period of extravagance. 


‘With a contracting revenue and a ‘heavy interest charge to be 
met, the Government in 1893 found themselves hampered with a 
deficit of £1,081,6538, incurred during the previous four years. 


A careful administration of the finances, aided by the improve- 
ment in commercial ‘matters everywhere experienced, resulted in the 
accounts closing in June, 1894, with a deficit for that year of 
£8,467 only; and during the two following years the corner was 
completely turned, and a surplus of revenue over expenditure of 
£178,374 was secured. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
The revenue, the expenditure, and the surplus or deficit for each 
financial year since separation were as follow :— 


a ‘ 8 a s 
Year. | Revenue. Berens caus : Year. Revenue. Ee peng spe uray 
© £ £ £ £ z 

1859 6,476 8,690 — 2,214 1878-9 | 1,461,824 | 1,678,631 | — 216,807 
1866 178,589 | 180,103 —1,514 '1879:80 | 1,612,314 | 1,673,695 — 61,381 
1861 238,239 | 235,796 +2;443 |) 1880-1 |.2,023,668 | 1,757,654 | +.266,014 
1862 295, 286 315,026 | -—19,740 1881-2 | 2,102,095 | 1,883,692 | + 218,403 
1863 295,215 | .344,863 | -i49,648 || 1882-3 | 2,383,859 | 2,317,675 +66,184 
1864 440,099 | 440,169 —70 || 1883-4 | 2,566,358 | 2,511,651 +54,707 
1855 472,461 | 449,232 | 423,229 1884-5 | 2,720,656 | 2,819,854 — 99,198 
1866 490,270 690,923 | — 200,653 1885-6 | 2,868,295 | 3,090,160 | — 221,865 
1867 610,860 693,258 | —82)398 1886-7 | 2,807,699 | 3,263,584 | — 455,885. 
1868 724,855 | 743,600 | —18,745 1887-8 | 3,177,518 | 3,368,884 | —!191,366 
1869 738,219 | °775,436 | —37,217 || 1888-9 | 3,614,652 | 3,497,806 | + 116,846. 
1870 743,058 | .766,000 | —22,942 1889-90 | 3,211,795 |3,695,775 | — 483,980 
1871 799,005 | 795,515 +3,490 || 1890-1 | 3,350,223 | 3,684,655 | — 334,432 
1872 | 1,338,889 | 851,556 |+ 487,333 || 1891-2 | 3,473,716 | 3/625,281 | — 151,565 
1873 | 17120035 | 961,160 |+ 1587875 || 1892.3 | 3,445,943 | 3,557,620 | - 111,677 
1874 1,160,948 | 1,361,710 |— 200,762 || 1893-4 | 3,343,069 3,351,536 — 8,467 
1875* 558,382 | 590,008 | — 31,626 1894-5 | 3,413,172 | 3,308,434 | + 104,738 
1875-6 | 1,263,269 | 1,314,932 | —51,663 || 1895-6 | 3,641,583 | 3,567,947 +73,636: 
1876-7 | 1,436,582 1,368,867 | 467,715 | Ga oe 

1877-8. | 17559,112 | 1,543,820 | +15,202 | [tnd 65, 688,288 167,085,198 |-1,396,911 


Lee EE eee 
* Half-year. 
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The keeping of the expenditure within the income is the impera- 
tive duty alike of a nation as of the individual—a duty that cau 
only be violated at the cost of sooner or later paying the inevitable 
penalty. 


Passing for the present the question of expenditure from loans, 
the revenue of the colony since separation has failed to meet the cost 
of the general government—that is, the cost of administration and 
the payment of the interest on the public debt. The deficit for the 
thirty-eight years in question to the 30th June, 1896, amounted to 
the sum of £1,396,911. 


Of the thirty-eight periods recorded, only on fourteen occasions 
did the accounts disclose a surplus, the other twenty-four terminating 
with a deficit. 


In a young community where so much has to be initiated and the 
responsibilities of the Central Government are very much extended, 
the control of expenditure is peculiarly difficult, and may explain in a 
degree the undue expansion of expenditure in early years. 


The excess of expenditure, although in itself sufficiently serious, 
and one that should induce a watchful control of all public outlay, is 
not so very excessive when the large amounts involved in the income 
and expenditure for the whole period are considered, amounting as it 
does to only 2°08 per cent. on the amount of the latter. 


The expenditure is largely increased by the necessity of meeting 
the interest on the public debt. Nearly all the loan moneys were 
expended in carrying out public works which it was supposed would 
prove remunerative. On their completion, however, these hopes were 
in some instances found tu be fallacious. Money was borrowed and 
spent, and the interest had to be paid whether the works in which 
it was invested proved remunerative or not. It has already been 
pointed out that many of the undertakings were of a nature which in 
older countries would have been carried out by private enterprise. In 
such cases also, when the investment is proved to have been a mistake, 
the unfortunate investors lose their money, and future undertakings 
are not loaded with the failures in perpetuity. 


It would be a wise proceeding if provision were made for the 
gradual retirement of at least so much of the public liability as is 
proved to have been sunk in works that have no prospect of ever 
becoming profitable. 


With a small population scattered over a large area, the relative 
cost of government is necessarily great, and this must be especially so 
in a country where political and social conditions relegate to the 
central authority a number of duties which in older communities are 
usually undertaken by local bodies or by private enterprise. 
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The revenue and expenditure per head of the mean population 
during certain years were as follow :— 


| Revenue per | Expenditure > Revenue per | Expendi 
Year. | Hoda a Head. Year. ewae’ | i ee 
le ish ds 25 G, Oh | 25, Ge (th BY Bh 
1860 618 6 () ) S} i abel ns ana ||) dehe te¥ 83 g) ol % 
1870 6 11 10 615 8 1892 fe) lI) I) fe} al) 8} 
1875 i @ 4 8 211 || 1893 | fie & | Bs @ 
1880 ro} EB) 7 1 2 || 1894 : 6 SSS al) Ye a) aL 
1885 818 5 S) @ 7% |i) asi 2 717 4 if al 
1890 Lge 2 9 0 4 | | 
| 


From this it will be seen that, although the revenue per head has 
fluctuated very considerably, yet, taken generally, it has risen since 
the founding of the colony to the extent of about £1 per head. 
Unfortunately the expenditure per capita has fully kept pace with the 
revenue. ‘The heavy calls required to meet the interest on public debt, 
especially in recent years, have more than counterbalanced any 
economy which could be effected as a result of the increase of 
population. 


The principal expenditure from loan has been on account of 
railway construction, the capital charge for which covers about 65 per 
cent. of the debt liability. The net profit on railways amounts on an 
average to about one-half of the amount required to pay interest on 
loan expenditure. With an increase in the population the lines may 
reasonably be expected to recoup the total interest charge by their 
expanding net revenue, when the difficulty of keeping expenditure 
within income should be materially reduced. 


The amount of revenue and expenditure to each inhabitant for 
each of the seven colonies during 1895 was as follows :— 


ol 

us} a 3 Ps a 

a 3 * a é S 

Per Head of Mean a 52 tr) = A = 

Population. B | res 5 a Z S Ss 

| S A - RA | x z 

eH pes |e 

| | 
Lis. d.| £8, a@| £8 di) £s. | Ge Al Oe oh 
Revenue eo 717 4 | 4 A0) eb Oe Ad, 6 415 9 6 10 10 
Expenditure ... oe A! | 714° °9) | 1b 16) 6) 7 299) 18) 10) 4 148 7 665 is 
1 | 1 


* Financial year. 

In New South Wales and Victoria the expenditure exceeded the 
revenue. 

Compared to population, Tasmania had the smallest revenue, and 
Victoria came next. Passing Western Australia, where abnormal 
conditions obtained, and to which reference has already been made, 
Queensland had relatively the largest revenue, South Australia coming 
next with £7 Gs. 6d. per head, exceeding the expenditure by just 
3s. 9d. per head. 
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The following statement shows the proportion per cent. of popu- 
lation, revenue, and expenditure contributed by each colony to the 
total of Australasia for the year 1895-6 :— 


PROPORTION OF 


| parecer: | Revenue. | Expenditure. 

Queensland Sel Ors Rae 99 meted 
New. South Wales . a ste sa Beal 3015 = «| 32°42 33°82 
Victoria = sie aes see & a 27.88 | 22°64 23°35 
South Australia... see Por = “ids 8:43 | 9-06 9:03 
Western Australia .. es on aN San 239 | 5°04 415 
Tasmania... G38 50 ae $00 sO 379 | 2°67 2°56 
New Zealand ack 5 aoe Eee a3 16:49 | LA} 14:88 

Total, Australasia. ...  ... ...| 00°00 | 100-00 100-00 


Thus the revenue of cone was nearly one-fifth larger than 
the proportion that would be due on a population basis. In New 
South Wales the excess was 7 per cent., whilst in Western Australia 
it was more than twice as large. 

Victoria and Tasmania were the colonies with the corresponding 
deficiencies. Attention has already been called to the fact that the 
revenue of the latter as compared with the population was very small. 

TAXATION. 

Much of the revenue of the colonies: is not in the nature of a 
burden on the people, but is simply a payment for services rendered 
by the Government. 

A large portion of the revenue is obtained by the. sale of Crown 
lands. The propriety of treating receipts from this source as income 
is a much-debated question, even some of the strongest arguments in 
its favour savouring much of pleas of necessity. 

The following table shows the amounts received from the various 
sources of revenue during each of the last ten years :— 


Revenual iss. | 1887. | 1988, 1880. 1890, 
\ ee = 
£ | £ £ £ £& 
Tantion (Customs ... 965,754 | 1,084,709 | 1,344,504 | 1,344,472 | 1,243,046 
{ Other a6 230,897 | 253,129 | 288,923 230,135 | 228, 937 
Territorial $0 a. 597,108 580,903 | 688 pe 648,788 | 576,868 
Railway re aed 634,372 710,458 | 769,27. (EEG) || ees 
Other services... at 207, 128 217,497 | 250, gol 240,988 | 235,406 
Other receipts... on 174,588 185, 767 | 171,032 176,087 176,808 
Total es ... | 2,810,147 | 3,032,463 | 3,463,097 3,440,249 | 3,260,308 
tus HAAG een ie — ie 1802, a 1893. 1894, 1895. 
£ & | £ £ £ 
Feeney eae . | 1,201,685') 1,121,206 | 1,063,228'| 1,106,941'| 1;237;615 
Other BE 300,619 | 282,679 | 272325 | 262,398 "972. 853 
Territorial on ao 514,352 | 692)159 | 624,332 606,586 557,700 
Railway _ ... | 1,000,082} 1,049,87: 947,195 920,817 1,047,364 
Other services... a 235,202 226,320 |  224,992:| 295,507 244,148 
Other receipts... : 154,047 166,572 | 205,712 236,053 202,537 
Total a ... | 3,405,987 | 3,538,806 | 3,337,785 3,358,302 | 3,561,717 
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The proportion of revenue raised by taxation would appear to 
have fluctuated considerably. The percentages for the past ten years 
were as follow :— 


1891, 1892. 


1893. | 1894. | 1895. 
| 


Slee 


1ssé. 1887. | 1888. 1889. ec 1890, fs 
i ‘ 7 | 
| 4411 | 39°67) 36-72) 4077 | 49°30 


42°58 4412 | 45°56 | 44:07 | 45:15 


From these it is seen that the ratio, which was as high as 45°56 
in 1888, fell to 36°72 in 1893. 


These figures would lead to the conclusion that one-fifth of the 
taxation is, under ordinary conditions, voluntarily contributed by the 
taxpayer in preference to dispensing with articles not absolutely 
necessary, for, under the pressure of circumstances brought about by 
the crisis of 1893, taxation to the extent of 20 per cent. as compared 
with the more prosperous year of 1888 was avoided. 


Tt will be observed that the figures for 1895 in this respect clearly 
prove the ability of the people in that year to relieve themselves to a 
very considerable extent of the restraint and self-denial forced upon 
them by the untoward conditions vbtaining in 1892-3. 


Taxation is, for the most part, indirect in its nature, consisting of 
Customs and Excise duties; the Excise comprises inland and export 
duties. The direct taxes are stamp duty, dividend duty, licenses, &c. 


The amounts of indirect and direct taxation and the percentage 
of each to the total for the past five years were as follow:— 


| 1891. 1892. 1893. | 189% | 1895, 
| aie oe cml a 
] | 
£ Ly ol s £ ay 
Indirect taxation ie | 1,247,579 ee 165,700 | 1,158, 855 | 1,198,897 | 1,367,944 
Percentage to total 83°04 | 83°03 86°77 87°55 90°59 
Direct taxation | 254,725 | 238,185 | 176,699 | 170,443 | 142,024 
Percentage to total . | 16°96 | 16°97 13°23 12°45 9°41 


The proportion of duties indirectly levied—the mode which, 
perhaps, most nearly complies with the principles laid down by Adam 
Smith as the proper guides to political economists in reviewing taxa- 
tion—has gradually increased during the quinquennium. Customs 
duties were, of course, the chief contributories. 


The principal articles and the amounts collected during the last- 
mentioned year were as follow :—Spirits, wines, beer, &c., £289,518 ; 
tobacco, &¢c., £190,870; tea, £76,570 ; oils of all eae £51,465 ; 
dried fruits, £32,873: flour, £32,856 ; malt, £32,247; and Hes, 
£28,635. There was besides collected on the first two items—spirits 
and tobacco—Excise to the extent of £57,535. 


The Customs duties were amended in 1896; and the tariff—Customs and Excise—now in use is as follows :— 


Acid, acetic— 
Containing not more 
than 33 per cent. of 
acidity 
For every extra 10 per 
cent. or part thereof 
of acidity 
Acid, sulphuric... 
Ale, Beer, Porter, Cider, ) 
and Perry 


Ale, Beer, Porter, Cider, 
and Perry 


Axle and _ Lubricating 
Grease 
Arrowroot 


Bacon 

Barley a 

Barley, malting 

Beans and Peas 

Biscuits 

Bitters, if containing not 
more than 25 per cent. 
of proof spirit 

Bitters, if contaiming 
more than 25 per cent. 
of proof spirit 


per lb., 3d. 


per lb., 1d. 


. per ewt., 5s. 


per gallon, 1s. : 


1s. 3d. 


twelve reputed pint bottles, 


1s. 3d. 
per cwt., 6s. 
> [oe Wo, Ici. 
per Ib., 3d. 


... per bushel, 9d. 
. per bushel, 1s. 6d. 


= per bushel, 1s. 


. per lb., 2d. 


} 


§ per gallon, 6s. 


per gallon, 14s. 


| six reputed quart bottles, 


Blue ; 
Boots and Shoes, except 
india-rubber shoes (pre- 
sent Enelish sizes to be 
the standard) — 
Men’s No. 
upwards 
Youths’ Nos. 2-5 
Boys’ Nos. 7-1 
Women’s No.3 and) 
upwards 
Girls’ Nos. 11-2 
Girls’ Nos. 7-10 
Boot Uppers, Men’s 
Brandy... ; 
Bran and Pollard 
Butter oh i 
Butterine and other 
similar products } 


6 a 


Candles 
Carriages— 
Tilburys, Dog-carts, ) 
Gigs, Boston 
Chaises, and other 


wheeled vehicles, } 
with or without 
springs or thorough 
braces 


7 perilby2d: 


per dozen pairs, 33s. 


. per dozen pairs, 21s. 
. per dozen pairs, 17s. 6d. 


per dozen pairs, 19s. 6d. 


. per dozen pairs, 16s. 
. per dozen pairs, 11s. 6d. 
. per dozen pairs, 18s. 
... per proof gallon, 14s. 
. per bushel, 4d. 


per lb., 3d. 
per lb., 4d. 


... per reputed Ib., 2d. 


each, £10 
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Carriages—continued : Cigars ieee: S00 ... per lb., 6s. 
Express Waggons and } Cigarettes (including )} PGs 
Waggons for car ry- wrappers) j gece Oar ip 

ing goods, or Single Coal me aes ane) Per ton, 28: 


or Double-seated 
Waggons and Four- 


3 -———— 


each, £12 


Cocoa and Chocolate... per lb., 4d. 
Chocolate Confectionery... per lb., 4d. 


wheeled Buggies, Coffee, roasted ... Pe peru ode 
without tops, Cottee, raw ... per lb., 4d. 


mounted on springs 
and braces, and 


Hansom Cabs 3 Cordials... ... per gallon, 14s. 
Single and Double-) Cordage and Rope | noo Jolene Ones 8s. 

seated Waggons, | Corn Flour aa ... per reputed Ib., 2d. 

Waggonettes, and} each, £15 

Four-wheeled Bug- | Doors, wood each, 4s. 

gies, with tops J! i Bi Ae : 


Omuibuses and 
Coaches, for carry- 
ing mails or pas- 
sengers 

Barouches, Broughams, 
Mail Phaetons, ) 
Drags, Landaus,and ) 


similar vehicles 


each, £20 


each, £30 


Confectionery and Suecades per Ib., 4d. 
Condensed Milk . 


Farinaceous Food, Lae) 
pared, not bein 
Beaten flour or other per Ib., 2d. 
wise specified 

Fish, pickled or salted, 
in casks, and dried > per lb., 1d. 
Fish 


pepe reputed Ib., 2d. 
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Chatt ues se ... per ton, 15s. per dozen reputed lbs., and 
Cement... 08 ... per barrel, 2s. Fish, preserved (not in the same proportion 
Cheese 0 .. per lb., 4d. salted) for Hees or smaller con- 
Cakes ae agp ren petwliby ade tents, 2s, 

@hicoryayee: . per lb., 6d. Flour ; . per ton of 2,000 !bg., 20s. 
Chicory Root, kiln- dried.. . per lb., 3d. Fruits, dried . per Ib., 3d, 


SST 


per dozen reputed pints, and | Lard a: ... per lb., 14d. 


Fruits, bottled, or im tins in the same proportion | Lead, piping sin sheet... per cwt., 2s. 
or jars for larger or smaller con- | Lead, white and red non JUCIE Owl, GI 
tents, ls. 6d. Leather (except other- } poate aie 
Fruit, pulp, and Fae oat ete wise enumerated) Bete nes 
i : per cwt., ds. 
preserved by acids 
Geneva... .. per proof gallon, 14s. | Macearoni aad ... per reputed lb., 2d 
Ginger, preserved ‘and } per Ib, 4d Maize 56 es ... per bushel, 8d. 
dried ie | Maizemeal te ... per reputed Ib., 2d. 
Glue ue a ++» per Ib., 2d. | Maizena ... 566 ... per reputed lb., 2d. 
Glucose. ane 250 JUG ON, IOS, Malt : ne ... per bushel, 4s. 6d. 
Methylated Spirits, 5 oe 
Hams ras ae ... per lb., 3d. foreign i per liquid gallon, 5s. 
Hay 806 ae ... per ton, 15s. 
Harmoniums ... each, £3 Molasses and Syrups— 
Hook and Eye Hinges ... per cwt., 6s. In packages contain- ) 
Honey... ... per lb., 8d. ing lgallonorunder 5 P& ewt., 10s. 
Hops 509 ses ... per Ib., 8d. In any other packages... per ewt., 7s. 6d. 


Iron Castings _— for Mustard ... os .- per lb., 3d. 


building purposes and 


malleable Iron Cast-( P& ewt., 38. 


ings Nails a dob .-- per cwt., 38. 
Tron, corrugated ... ... per ewt., 2s Nuts, all sorts ears, per Ib., 3d. 
Tron, galvanised ... ... per ewt., 2s. COCopmuLis 

per dozen reputed lbs., and 
; in the same proportion Oats has ae ... per bushel, 8d. 
Jams and Jellies ... for Jarger or smaller con- Oatmeal ... 560 .» per cwt., 4s. 


tents, 2s. Old Tom ... ae ... per proof gallon, 14s. 
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Oils— 


Castor, packed in bottles, 
jars, and other vessels 
(not exceeding one 
gallon in size), as 
under— 

uarter- pints and 
cs eae mics i ines olsen (oul 
Half-pints and over ) 
quarter-pints 
Pints and over half- 
a-pint } 
Quarts and over a) 
: > per dozen, 4s. 
pint 
Over a quart and not 
exceeding agallon § 


per dozen, 1s. 


per dozen, 2s. 


ye 


per dozen, 12s. 


Chinese, in bulk . per gallon, 1s. 
per dozen reputed pints, and 
\ in the same proportion 
for larger or smaller con- 
tents, 2s. 
. per gallon, Is. 


Cod Liver, in hottle ) 


Cod Liver, in bulk 
Colza, in bulk ... ... per gallon, Ls. 
Linseed and other 


Vegetable Oils, in > per gallon, 1s. 
bulk j 


Oils—continued : 

Mineral and all other) 
oils not otherwise | 
enumerated (except } 
perfumed oils) and | 
Turpentine 

Neatsfoot, in bulk . 

Salad, packed in bottles, 

jars, and other vessels 
(not exceeding one 
gallon in size), as 


per gallon, 64d. 


. per gallon, 1s. 


under— 
Quarter-pints and) per dozen, 6d. 
smaller sizes J q 
E Hee 2 rep a 
Half-pints and over ) ftsaclonim, eh = 
quarter-pints 5 4 
Pints and over halt- 5 I 
‘ per dozen, 2s. 
a-pint 
9) ¢ a a 
Quarts and over a } neerdozeut de: 
_ pint 
Over aquart and not p 
: : per dozen, 12s. 
exceedinga gallon } 
Onions Pea CTLOn e208; 
Opium . per lb., 20s. 
Organs, cabinet . each, £3 
Paper Bags, not printed... per ewt., 8s. 
Paper Bags, printed . per cwt., 12s. Gd. 
Patent Groats 509 JRE MO, Mel. es 
Paints, wet and dry . per cwt., 3s. 2 


Pearl Barley ab soa (oP Illy. ck, 
Peel, dry and drained... per lb., 2d. 


Pepper a ; ... per lb., 3d. 
Pianos, upright ... ... each, £6 
Pianos, horizontal, 
square, grand or semi- > each, £12 
grand 


Pickles, packed in bottles, 
jars, and other vessels 
(not exceeding one gallon 
in size), as under— 

uarter - pints and 
8 Salle ced : per dozen, 6d. 
Half-pints aud over ) 
quarter-pints 
Pints and over half- ) 
a-pint ) 
Quarts and over a pint per dozen, 4s. 


Over aquartand not epee pe 
exccedingagallon 5 P oie 


per dozen, 1s. 


per dozen, 2s. 


Pork (not including mess per Ib., 2d. 


pork) 
Pork, mess Bob Sepenlbaelide 
Potatoes ... =, per ton; Jos. 
per dozen reputed lbs., and 
ee i: ved Meat (ot in the same proportion for 
Sie 2 larger or smaller contents, 


As. 


Rice pc 500 soo oer lilo, Il, 


Rum, foreign... ... per proof gallon, 14s. 
Sago 350 ... per lb., 1d. 
Salt Beef . ae son 1000 Ill, Hel, 


Sarsaparilla, if contain- 
ing not more than = per gallon, 6s. 
percent. of proof spirit 
Sarsaparilla, if contain- 
ing more than 25 rt per gallon, 14s. 
cent. of proof a 
Sashes... .. per pair, 4s. 
Sauces, packed in “pottles, 
jars, and other vessels 
(notexceeding one gallon 
in size), as under— 
Opanton pints ae per dozen, 6d. 
smaller sizes 
Half-pints and over ) 
quarter-pints 
Pints and over half- ) 
a-pint 
Quarts and over a pint per dozen, 4s. 
Overa quart and not j d w 
exceedinga gallon Uaioe asa 
Snuff ia ave . per lb., 5s. 
Soap : per ewt., 10s. 
Soap and Washing Powders per lb. Od, 


Soap, perfumed, “fancy, 
_ and toilet ‘ ee Weeds 


per dozen, 1s. 


per dozen, 2s. 
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Soda, bicarbonate one EW OWwithy lis. 

Soda Crystals... = DELOWt. 28: 

Spices oe ve pen iby 3d. 

Split Peas ... . 505 JDEV Modes Il, 

Spirits, perfumed ... ... per liquid gallon, 20s. 
Spirits, all other ... ... per gallon, 14s. 


Starch 6 500 ~. per lb: 2d" 
Starch, in cardboard and 
other boxes, containing 
as under— 
Under half-pound ... per dozen, 1s. 
One pound and over i 
half-a-pound 
Two pounds and over 
one pound 
Four pounds and 
over two pounds 


per dozen, 2s. 
per dozen, 4s. 


per dozen, 8s. 


Stearine ... mh .. per lb, lad. 
Sugar, raw ‘ae ... percwt., 5s. 
Sugar, refined... ... per cwt., 6s. 8d. 
Tapioca... Abc soo OOP Mo. Ic. 
Tallow... ane soo [oeHe Ml... Nex 
Tanks, iron : each, 8s. 


Tea. in paper, cardboard, 
or other packets, made 
up for sale by retail— 
Half-pound and under per packet, 4d. 
Over half-pound ... per lb., 8d. 
Tea Be Soe con Joe Mok, Gil, 


Timber Logs { 
Timber, undressed of ‘| 
L 


scantling 96 square 
inches and over 
Timber, dressed and 
sawn of a scantling 
under96 square inches 
The duty on timber to be 
estimated as of a thick- 
ness of one inch, and to 
be in proportion for any 
greater thickness. Any 
thickness under one inch 
to be reckoned as one 


alist 
S. 


il 


inch. 
Tobacco, manufactured per lb., 4s. 
Tobacco, unmanu- } 


factured, entered to be 
manutactured in the 
Colony.—At the time 
of removal from a 
Customs bond, or | 


from an importing + per Ib., 2s. 


ship to any licensed | 


manutactory for 
manufacturing — pur- 
poses only into 
tobacco, cigars, aad 
cigarettes B) 


per oe Ce feet, 


per ue supe feet, 


per 100 superficial feet, 3s. 


681 


Turpentine 
Twine 

Vermicelli 
Vinegar, in bottle 
Vinegar, in wood 
Wheat 

Whiting 

Whisky 


Wine; sparkling a 


‘Wine, other kinds 
Writing Paper, cut 


Case Spirits— 


Reputed contents of two, three, or four gallons shall 
be charged cn and after the first day of March, 
1889, as follows:—Two gallons, and under, as 
two gallons; and not exceeding three, as three 
gallons; over three, and not exceeding four, as 


four gallons. 


.. per gallon, 6d. 
. per lb., 13d. 


. per reputed lb., 2d. 
6 reputed quarts, 1s. 


12 reputed pints, Is. 


.. per gallon, 9d. 


... per bushel, 4d. 
... per ton, 7s. 6d. 
... per proof gallon, 14s. 
.. per gallon, LOs. 
. per gallon, 6s. 
. per lb., 2d. 


Excise Dury. 


Spirits... 00 ... per proof gallon, 12s. 
Methylated Spirits .-» per liquid gallon, 2s. 
Tobacco ... ee soo oe illo. Js, 
Cigars is: AG ... per lb., 2s: 


Cigarettes... 0 .. per lb; 2s. 


Exrorr Dory. 


Log Cedar 00 «». per 100 superficial feet, 2s. 


Sawn Cedar, over4 inches 
in thickness 


i per LCO superficial feet, 2s. 
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Arrictes Exemrrep rrom Dury. 


Agricultural Implements and machines, namely :— 
Acme harrows ... tee 


Cane shavers 


Chaff-cuttmg machines 
Cheese pressers .. 505 
Circular coulters See 
Clod crushers .., He 
Corn crushers... Pee 
Cultivators ee 


Dairy retrigerators ... 

Dise harrows : 

Drill-wheel hoe cultivator 

Earth scoops _... 

Fertiliser and drill com- 
bined 

Field and garden rollers 

Furrower, marker, hiller, 
and ridger combined 

Gang ploughs 

Gtaifi cleaners and dtess- 
ing machines 


Grain mills aah sie 

Grain separators os 

Grain sowers see 

Hay presses a be 

Hedge cutting and 
trimming 

Horse hoe and cultivator 
combined 


Ns 


——\ 


3 


From 31st March, 1897. 


Agricultural Implements and machines—continued : 


Horse hoes ame ss) | 
Horse rakes oo ‘iss 
Huskers and shellers ... 
Mowing machines 600 


Potato raisers... 
Rake and plough com- 


bined 

Reapers ... 206 00 
Root cutters  ... ane 
Scarifiers aa rs 
Screening a ean 
Seed drills fe 
Sifting ... 00 500 
Smutters... is 5 
Spading harrows 

Strawsonisers si 
Straw stackers ... aa 


Stubble diggers ... 
Stump extractors 
Stump-jumping ploughs 
Sulky ploughs ... 
Thatch making ... 
Threshers 
Winnowing inachines as 
Alkaline earth 
Alumina Ae ae 
American oak for staves! 
Animals, alive. 


* + From 31st March, 1897. 
| 
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: " From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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ArticLes Exemptep rrom Dury—continued : 


Anchors over 3 ewt. 
Antifermentine eee 
Art materials and mediums, 


or in rolls, brushes, &e. 


i 
i 
: 

including canvasses mounted + From 30th Sept., 1896. 
| 
| 


Art pictures, printed, used as 
studies or copies by artists J 


Artists’ colours ; ae 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ... | 
Ash timber, in Se 


“cn | 
Asphalt Ses a ... ¢ From 31st March, 1897. 


| 
Backs (wooden) for brushes _) 
Bagging and wool-bagging. 


Ballast, being stone unsuitable 


for building purposes, gravel oHromalse March 1897. 


sand, or earth 
Bark for tanning 


Bark (long) in bundles. 


Bass and bristles ar 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Bicycle and tricycle parts and ) 
accessories, rough and un- 
finished, namely:—- Brackets, 
lugs, fork sides, rims, chain 
wheels and chain rings, 
hubs, handle bars, stems 
and T pieces, seat pillar 
stems and T pieces, crowns 
and crown plates, spokes, - From 30th Sept., 1896, 
forkand tube strengtheners, 
steel stamping and forgings, 
and any other part or parts 


which may come in rough 
and unfinished, as may be 
specified from time to time 
by the Treasurer and pub- 
lished in the Gazette J 
pe on ae i } From 31st March, 1897. 


Boiler plates, boiler tubes. 


Bolts and nuts Be From 31st March, 1897. 
300ks, copy—for schools, with 


minted hefdines From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Books (printed), except for advertising purposes. 
Bookbinders’ leather and cloth. 
Bottles, empty 

Bottling wire. 

Boots, Children’s, 0 to 6. 
Braces, rachet. 


From 31st March, 1897. 


fad 


bo 
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ArticLes Exemprep rrom Dury—continued : 


Brass—bar, sheet, and rolled. 
4 Brass cocks and valves 
Brass, ingot ... ws Sta 
Brass screw wire, wove wire, 
and gauze 


From 31st March, 1897. 


Brimstone. 
Buckles of every description. 
Bunting, in the piece ... From 31st March, 1897. 


Buttons, braids, tapes, waddings, pins, needles; and 
such minor articles required in the making up of 
apparel, boots, shoes, hats, caps, saddlery, upholstery, 
carriage and other vehicles, umbrellas, parasols and 
sunshades, as may be enumerated in any order of the 
Treasurer and published in the Government Gazette. 


Cabbage-tree leaf 
Candlewick 
Cane shredders. 
Canvas gon SOn ss] 
Capsules for bottles ... a9 
Cartridges for sporting pur- 
oses, filled and unfilled ; 
tannidee fillers and re-cappers pas nae eee r HERI 
Carriage and cart makers’ 
materials, namely :—Axles, 
axle-boxes, and whip sockets ) 


Carriage shafts, spokes, felloes 
nayes, hubs, bent wheel rims } From 31st March, 1897. 


ae ‘ From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Carriage and cart makers’ materials, namely :—Spring 
steel, brass hinges, tacks, tire-bolts, shackleholders, 
rubber cloth and American cloth. 


Castor-oil seed ae ose ta : 

Cuchi eee abe t From 31st March, 1897. 
Chatt-eutting knives. 

Chalk ... From 31st March, 1897. 


Chloride of lime. 

Christmas cards 

Cocoanuts. 

Coin—gold, silver, and bronze. 

Copper—sheet, plain, ingot, rod, wire. 

Copper nails, piping, and wire (thread-covered). 

Soe portOnated! aud copper From 31st March, 1897. 
cr 

Copper, bar and scrap From 380th Sept., 1896. 

Copper-wire rope... non ) 

Copper tacks, copper rivets, ? a 
Con nee clouts, a Picnics) ooo tse Mlarel isoye 
nails 

Copperas. 

Corks, cork, and cork nockingg 

Corn sacks (jute), to contain 


From 31st March, 1897. 


Pca ib ee a | Prom 31st March, 1897. 
Cotton waste ... awe 500) 
Cotton wool .., ee ee 
Cotton-seed oil Abc ... From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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Articues Exemperep From Duty—continued : 
Drugs and chemicals—continued : 


Cotton and linen thread, sewing, knitting, embroidery, 
crochet, crochet thread, sewing silks and twists. 
Cream separators. 
Cream testers. 
Curiosities, antique. 
Cylinders and tubes contain- 
ing gas or ammonia 
Diving pumps and dresses. 
Diving dress parts, namely :— ) 
Helmets, corsets, cup 
leathers, valves, springs and 
screws, corset screws, nuts 
and keys, pump spamnners, 
pipe couplings, face glasses, | 
repairing cloth in solution 
Dredgers and steam tugs to be 
used in execution of harbour 
works 
Droppers and standards for + From 31st March, 1897. 
wire fencing 
Drugs and chemicals, viz. :— 
Acetate of soda... 
Acid, boracie 
Acid, benzoic | 
Acid, carbolic... fob 
Acid, citric Se “eh | 
J 


‘ From 81st March, 1897. 


‘Acid, oxalic 
Acid, phosphoric 
Acid, pyrogallic... 
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Acid, salicylic 

Acid, sulphurous 

Acid, tannic F ane | 
Acid, tartaric... oo 
Albertine | 
Aloes 

Alum | 
Ammonia 

Anti toxin serums 

Arsenic ... 

Bisulphide of carbon 
Borax 


+ From 31st March, 1897. 
Calumba root ... aca | 
| 
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Camphor 

Carbolate of iia. 
Carbonate of potash 
Caseara bark 

Caustic potash ... 
Chloride of gold and tin 
Cinchona bark .., 
Collodion ; an6 
Cream of tartar ... eeu 


Cyanide of potassium ... From 30th Sept., 1896. 
Ergot... <8 .. From 31st March, 1897. 


Garfield Tea... .. From 30th Sept., 1896. 


ArvICcLES ExemrreD FROM Dury—continued : 


Drugs and chemicals—continued : Drugs and chemicals—continued : 


Gentian root... 580") Superphosphate of na From 31st March, 1897 
Glacialine ‘is os Strychnine : pase : 
Glycerine | Dye. 

Todine 

Tpecacuanha root Blastic : 

Lithofuge ; Electro-plating materials, 

Nitrate of silver Krom 31st March, 1897. 


Nut galls 
Nux vomica 
Pearl-ash 
Phosphorus 
Saltpetre 
Senega root 
Silicate of soda ... 
Soda nitrate 
Soda sulphate 
Soda, caustic 
Sulphur ... Be 
Sulphate of copper 
bluestone 
Sulphate of barytes 
Sulphate of iron 


Sulphate of ammonia. 


Sulphate of magnesia 
Sulphate of potash 
Sulphate of quinine 
Sulphide of sodium 


S49 ae 8 Q@3 5 3 3 BS Geo oa 1G 
a sins Sao 3 S mp a 8 5 A os 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


From 81st March, 1897. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


From 31st March, 1897. 
From 380th Sept., 1896. 


-) 
| 
namely :— Nickle anodes, | 
nickle salts, rouge composi- 
tion, Tripoli composition, 
wire scratch brushes, polish- 
ing mops, wheels, felt, and fs 
leather 
Engine packing : 
Engravers’ prepared plates 0 or 
process blocks 
Explosives, bellit, roburite, 
sporting powder, and per- 
cussion caps 
dynamite, gelatine dynamite, lithofracteur, blasting 
powder, fuse, detonators, and other explosives. 


Hyelet punches and eyelets. 


From 3fst March, 1897. 
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Family portraits and clothing 
(old) From 30th Sept., 1896. 
Felt and felt sheathing i 
Fibre, cocoanut. 
Fire engines. 
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ARTICLES ExemMprep FROM Duty—continued : 


Fish oil in bulk : 
Fish, frozen and fresh 
Flax. 

Wock. 

Fruit, green ... as iss 
Flowers, cut ... ) 


Game, frozen and fresh 


Garden seeds, bulbs, trees, and shrubs. 
Gimp, silk or cotton. 

Glaziers’ tools. 

Gold, unmanufactured. 


Gold leaf er From 31st March, 1897. 


Graining combs. 


Grass yarn or grass rope 
twisted 

Grindstones. 

Gutta percha. 


; ; From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Hatmakers’ materials, namely :—Felt hoods, shellac, 
galloons, spale-boards for hat-boxes, black silk plush, 
cap-peaks, straps and hat 
leathers, cork tips and site, From 30th Sept., 1896. 
corrugated cork and vents 


a t From 30th Sept., 1896. 


i j From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Heirlooms, which have been in ) 
use and which have been 
left by will to, or inherited 
by, the importer, provided 
that such articles are not 


imported for sale, and that } From 30th Sept., 1896. 


the intrinsic value thereof 
does not exceed 75 per 
centum of the value of new 
articles of a similar descrip- 
tion 

Hemp. 

Hessian. 

Hides, raw. 

Hooks and eyes. 

Hose, india-rubber and canvas a K 

Hydraulic lifts 


India-rubber. 
India-rubber insertion 
India-rubber in solution 
Infusorial earth 

Ink, ruling 

Ink, printing. 
Insulating materials ... 
Tron, ore. 

Iron, plain sheet (not including galvanised). 
Tron, pig. 

Tron, bar. 


rom 31st March,1897. 


; From 81st March, 1997. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 
From 81st March, 1897. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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Articins Exemerep 

Tron, rod—from ;8,ths to } inch; channel iron, angle and 
tee iron, rolled iron joists up to 10 inches by 5 5 inches. 

Iron, scrap. 

Tron, hoop. 

Tron sleepers, fish EWS) 
points and crossings, switch- | 
box for portable railways 
and elutch bolts 

Tron, sheet, chequered and 
gauze 

Tron pipes, cast 

Ivory. 


‘ From 31st March, 1897. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Jewellers’ tools— >) 
Bellows ... ae 
Broaches or rimers | 
Burnishers a5 
Doming punches and dies 
Drawplates : 
Drawtongs, bench and 

hand 
Emery wheels... 
Felt, wool, leather polish- 
ing wheels 
Furnace bodies ... ses 
Gauges 
Gravers and scoopers 
Ingot moulds... ae 
Mallets ... ie Aare 


‘ From 8Lst March, 1897. 


From Dury—continued : 


Jewellers’ tools—continued : 
Nippers ... 
oe xan 
Polishing lathe heads 
Polishing lathes .. 
Saw- onan 
Screwdrivers 
Triblets for rings | 
Tweezers... 
Watch and elocle nruenes 


Jute ... ae ane 
Kapock. 
Lead, pig. 
Leather—patent, enamelled, kid, 


morocco, and imitations thereof. 


Leather grained, Russia, 
chamois, chrome, and glace 


Linotype metal 500 ... From 30th Sept., 1896. 
From 31st March, 1897. 
From 80th Sept., 1896. 


Linseed 

Liquid stain for leather 
Lithographic stones. 
Lithographic ink and colours. 
Locomotives under ten inch ; 


cylinders From 30th Sept., 1896. 


. 
a From 81st March, 1897. 
3) 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


hogskins, levant, 


; From 31st March, 1897. 
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Arrictes Exemprep From Dutry—continued : 


Machinery of the following descriptions, not including 

engines and boilers— 
Flour-milling. 
Bookbinding and ruling machines. 
Yaryan evaporators. 
Canning machines. 
Steam-threshing machinery. 

Machinery for carding, spinning, weaving, and finishing 
the manufacture of fibrous material, and cards for 
such machinery. 

Machinery used in the manufacture of paper and 
felting. 


Machinery— 
Centrifugals—multiple effets. 
Dry air, for refrigerating, without engine. 
Freezing machines, not including engine power. 
Gas engines. 
Portable engines. 
Sewing machines. 
Traction engines and steam ploughs. 
Tubing for artesian wells. 


Machines, namely— 
Planing machines and machines for joinery, Hot-air 
machinery for drying timber, Hydraulic hat-moulds, 
knitting machines, printing machines and presses, 
but not the motive power (if any) for same, 
Machinery for telegraphic purposes, 


Machines and machinery, not including boilers and 
engines, namely :— 

Pecan panes aaa) 
Bag-folding ace te 

Bark- Cuttin Camees ‘ 

Biscuit, for. cutting and 
stamping designs 

Bone crushing ... ae 

Bootmaking ae ae 

Bottle washing ... 

Brick and tile making 

Burring, used by fell- 


mongers 
Burring, used in woollen 
factories 
Button fastening ... ' From 31st March, 1897. 


Button-making ... ie 
Cash registermg and 


numbering 
Cloth cutting... Sco 
Condensers iy es 


Corrugated iron curving 
Darning ... ae S50 
Drilling ae ; 

Drying (Cummer style) | 
Electric, and fittings ... 
Electrotyping... ies | 
Embossing cs Ae 
Engine governors tea) 
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AnrtictEs EXEMPTED FROM Duty—continued : 


Machines and machinery, not including boilers and 
engines—continued : 


Hyelet ... as | 

Felting ae 

Flock making 

Fret saw ... 

Fruit paring 

Fruit preserving 

Honeycomb making 

Horse clippers 

Label cutting 

Lathes 

Manure ... 

Mineing ... 

Oil expressing 

Patent brakes for loco- 
motives and motors 

Pill making 

Plate bending j 

Platform weighbridges .. 

Printers’ and bookbinders’ 

Punching : are 

Punching and __ flaring 
hoops 

Rice dressing and cleaning 

Rubber stamp making ... 

Shaping ... , ase 

Shearing, for iron oe) 


{rom 31st March, 1897. 


Machines and machinery, not including boilers and 
engines—continued : 


Sheep shearing, and all) 
parts thereof 

Slotting ... Se ... - From 31st March, 1897. 

Soda water Ac dae 

Steam hammers ... 

Stone breakers .. : 

Stone grinding (for ) 
printers) 

Tinsmiths a 

Tobacco cutting ... 

Twine balling 

Washing and scouring, | 
for manufacture 
blankets and rugs 

Washing and wringing, 
all kinds 

Wire net making a0 

Woodworkers’ boring ... ) 

Mining machinery, namely :— 

Air compressors . 

Ball mills for crushing 
quartz 

Rock drills S00 

Roller mills for crushing 
quartz 

Steel rings for quartz mills J 


From 80th Sept., 1896. 
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Artictes Exemprep rrom Dury—continued: 


Mining machinery—continued : 
Screens and gratings ... | 
Vanners ... “fe nak 
Machines and machinery, and 
parts thereof, required for 
mining purposes, agricul- 
tural, pastoral, or other pur- | 
oses, which arenotspecified, 4 
ia are of ee ete nad p From 30th Sept., 1896. 
of a description not hereto- | 
fore made in Queensland, as ; 
may be exempted from time 
to time by the Governor in 
Council, and published in 
the Gazette J 
Machine belting, not leather) .,. Pate 
Mavic lanterns a slides... } From 31st Mareb, 1897. 
Malleable iron piping. 
Manure, guano. 
Maps, charts, and globes. 
Marble, unwrought ... - 
Materials, for scientific pur- : 
poses, of china, sre ate. From 31st March, 1897. 
and porcelain 
Metal fittings for portmanteaus, travelling bags, and 
leggings. 
Metal frames for bags and satchels. 
Metal tubing, except tin, zine welded, and lead. 
Millet straw .. n00 From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Mould boards and shears, steel, 
for ploughs and steel beams i From 81st Mareh, 1897. 


Mill stones. 

Mill silk. 

Muntz metal. 

Music. 

Myrabolans, unground From 30th Sept., 1896. 

Naval and military stores imported for the service of 
the Colonial Governments, or for the use of Her 
Majesty’s land or sea forces. 

Newspapers, printed. 


Newlandite From 30th Sept., 1896. 
Oakum ie if “* & From 31st March, 1897 
Oars ‘ aS ea te ; 


Oil of rhodium. 

Oil engines and fittings which ) 
can be only used for oil 
engines 

ober : 

Opticians’ muterials— 

Optical tools, lenses, 
rough-edged 

Spectacle and eye-glass 
frames, empty, and 
repairing parts 

e 

Spectacle and eye-glass 
cases, empty 

Ores. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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Outside packages, in which goods are ordinarily imported 
and which are of no commercial value except as 
covering for goods. 


Packages returned empty, in) 
which Queensland produce 
has beenexported, namely: — 
Crates, bales, and bags, 


provided that the number Moreen 30th Sept.. 1896 
of such articles re-imported { ; se ‘ 


by any person or firm is not 
greater than that exported 
by them, and are of a similar 
size and kind } 


Paint brushes O77 ... From 81st March, 1897. 

Paper patterns. 

Paper, hand-made or machine-made, book or writing, of 
sizes not less than the size known as“ demy”” when in 
original wrappers, and with uncut edges as it leaves 
the mill. 


Paper (printing) ... From 31st March,1897. 


Pallet knives. 


Photographic materials — 


Passengers’ cabin furniture and baggage, and passengers’ 


personal effects (not including vehicles, musical 
instruments, glassware, chinaware, silver and gold 
plate and plated goods, and furniture other than cabin 
furniture), which are imported with and by passengers 
bond fide for their own personal use and not imported 
for the purpose of sale. 


Patent porcelain or steel roller for flour mills. 


Persons coming to reside per- | 


manently in Queensland | 
may import with them their | 
furniture and effects which | . x 

have been in use, and are not joe PAO Steps) USI. 
imported for sale, up to the 
value of one hundred 
pounds (£100) duty free _) 


Phormium tenax. 
Phosphorized pollard and dis- 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


tributing carts for same 


Cameras, sensitised plates, 7 From 31st March, 1897. 


lenses, and mounts 


Picture cards for schools. 
Plated nails. 
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ArticLes EXEMPTED FROM Dury—continued : 


Pottery materials, namely :— ) 
Potters lead, Paris white, 
ground body manganese, 
oxides of chrome, copper, 
zine, tin, black cobalt and 
uranium, suboxide of copper, 
carbonate of iron, bichro- 
mate of potash, white fluor- \ 

spar, ball clay, and Brandon | 

a) 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


mineral paint, ground flint, 
cornish stone, china clay, 
eround glass ,felspar, granite 
shavings, glaze for porcelain 
or china 

Preservitas 

Precious stones, meer 


Pumps tis wa ... From38lst March, 1897. 
Quicksilver. 


Rattans, canes, and willows. 


Te for Friendly Societies } From 81et March, 1897. 


Reaper and binder—combinc d, strippers. 


Saddlers’ tools ae ... From 31st March, 1897. 
Saddlers’ ironmongery, such as hames, and mounts for 
harness, straining, surcingle, brace, girth, and roller 
webs ; collar check, saddle serge. 


no 
S 
Saddle-trees. a 
Saddle binding. 
Safety matches. 
Salt. 
Scientific instruments, being t Brom aise March; 1897. 
mctal or glassware 
Seaming twine. 
Siegal oy Pe an ‘ From 31st March, 1897. 
Sheep lick ... Pf ie 
Shoe pegs, peg w ood. 
Shoemakers’ nails, viz.:—Sparrow-bills, wrought and 
cast tips, bright and black malleable hobs, wrought & 
hobs, nuggets, Hungarian cut sprigs, steel bills, a 
tingles, iron and brass rivets. a 
Shot fs 


Silver—bar, ingot, and Re From 31st March, 1897. 


Silver, unmanufactured. 

Silver leaf... 

Skins, raw. 

Slates, school, 

Slate pencils. 

Soda, ash. 

Sizeoline and hytra size 

Soap colourings 

Specimens of natural history. 

Split wood staves ... From 30th Sept., 1896. 

Staymakers’ binding, eyelet-holes, corset-fasteners, 
jean, lasting, and cotell. 


... From 31st March, 1897. 


; “ From 30th Sept., 1896. 


ArricLEs Exemprep FRoM Dury—continued: 


Starch, manufactured in bond from imported rice, 
under such restrictions and regulations as the 
Treasurer may impose. 

Staples for wire fencing  .... From31st Mareh,1897. 

Steel wire rope. 

Steel rails. 

Steel—unwrought, sheet, bar, angle, and tee. 

Straw, mill, and paste boards. 

Straw plaits, palm-leaf plaits, Tuscan plaits. 


Surgical and dental appliances and _ instruments, 
namely :-— 

Aspirators, atomizers for ) 
surgical purposes only, band- 
ages, basins (pus), batteries, 
galvanic belts, surgical | 
binders, bistouries, bottles, | 
injection bougies, brushes 
(throat), catheters, chairs 
(dental, complete), chairs | From 31st March, 1897. 
(operating, surgical), dila- f 
tors, elevators, bed-clothes, 
enemas, eXxhausters, breast 
forceps, head-rests (dental), 
inhalers, injectors, instru- 
ments, "namely :—amputa- 
tion, cupping, dissecting, 
ear, eye, midwifery, tooth, ) 


Surgical and dental appliances and instruments— 
conéinued : 

uterine, and veterinary, in- ) 
struments and engines used | 
in dental operations, lancets, 
lamps (used solely for sur- 
gical or dental purposes), 
laryngoscopes, _pessaries, 
probes, protectors (chest), ' From 31st March, 1897. 
pumps (stomach), specula, 
splints, stethoscopes, stock- 
ings (elastic, silk), suspen- 
ders, syringes,  trocars, 
trusses, tubes, and urino- 
meters ) 


Tailors’ trimmings, namely :—French canvas, buckram, 
wadding, padding ; silk worsted, and cotton bindings 
and braids ; ; Stay binding. 

Tar, Stockholm fer af 

Thimbles (ship’s gear) 

Tinfoil 

Tin plates. 

Tools, namely— 

Grindery tools, edge-planes, kit, peg, shaves, and welt- 
trimmers. 

Adzes, ae, augers, screw and shell and auger bits. 

Awls, awl pads, and hatts. 

Axes, hatchets, tomahawks,. 


From 3lst March, 1897. 
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ArticLes Exemered From Dury—continued : 


Tools—continued : 

Beyels, blowpipes. 

Braces and bits, and breastdrills. 

Bruzzes for wheelwrights. 

Bung-borers. 

Brushes, patent roller for blockmaking. 

Chisels and gouges. 

Choppers and cleavers, butchers’. 

Compasses— dividers. 

Compasses —carpenters’ and coopers’. 

Diamonds, glaziers’. 

Files and rasps. 

Forks—digging, hay, and stable. 

Hoes—garden, plantation. 

Knives—butchers’, hay, pruning, putty, saddlers’, 
shoemakers’, cane. 

Needles of all sorts. 

Palms, leather. 

Planes and plane-irons. 

Rules, tapes, and chains—measuring. 

Saws of all kinds, but not the machinery (if any) 
connected therewith. 

Scissors, scrapers (ship). 

Serews—bench, brass, coach, galvanised, band, table, 
wood. 

Seythes and scythe-handles. 

Shears—garden, hedge, sheep, tailors’, tinmen’s. 

Shovels—iron or wood. 

Sickles, spades. 


Tools —continued : 

Spokeshaves, shaves, and spoke trimmers. 

Squares. 

Squeezers, cork. 

Steels, butchers’. 

Stocks and dies, and taps for same. 

Saddlers’ tools, namely:—Rein rounders, claw, 
carving, French edge, patent leather tools, wheels, 
rosette cutters. 

Trowels. 

Vices, and patent saw-vices. 

Tools—Hammers (mining), ) 
picks (mining) fos oe | 

Trace and plough chains, and } From 31st March, 1897. 
iron hames ... aur ae || 

Traps, iron and steel... ae 

Twine, for net-making, only 
when imported by net- ? From 80th Sept., 1896. 
makers viet a0 

Type. 

Typewriters. 

Umbrella-makers’ materials, namely :—Sticks, runners, 
notches, caps, ferrules, cups, ribs, stretchers, tips, 
and rings, for use in the making of umbrellas, para- 
sols, and sunshades, 

reversible and levantine silk 

mixtures, of not less than ¢ From 30th Sept., 1896. 

44 inches in width 


FOG 
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Artictrs Exemprep rrom Dury—continued: 


Valonia, unground 
Whalebone. 


Wheels and axles, steel 

Wire, iron—plain, barbed, and 
galvanised ... ae 

Wire, steel 


Wire, heel... ae ... From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Wire netting. 
Wooden hoops for casks. 
W ool, unmanufactured 


Wool packs... on .. From 31st March, 1897. 


From 380th Sept., 1896. 


From 31st March, 1897. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Works of art, namely:—) 
Paintings, engravings, and | 


xe) 
statuary : a: ... + From 31st March, 1897. 
Yarn—Russian, Italian, and | 
coir ... Bees 


Yarn—jute and hemp From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Zine. 


Articles and materials (as may from time to time 
be specified by the Treasurer) which are suited only for, 
and are to be used and applied solely in, the fabrication 
of goods within the colony. All decisions of the 
Treasurer in reference to articles so admitted free to be 
published from time to time in the Government Gazette. 


Ap Vatorem DvrTrIEs. 


Alpaca cloth, with border 

Cotton piece goods 

Crimean flannel, in the piece 
Furniture springs 

Linen piece goods 

Moleskin, in the piece 

Paper, except otherwise enumerated 
Tailors’ trimmings :—Italians 
Union ticks, in the piece 

Zanella cloth, with border 


For every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, 
a duty of five pounds, 
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Ap Vatorem Dutres—continued : Ss 
Bags and sacks, being bran, corn sacks (except jute } 2 
corn sacks to contain 3 bushels, free, 83lst March, 
1897), flour, gunny, ore, woolpacks, and sugar bags 
and mats 
Bicycles and tricycles 
Boot cloth 
Burnishing ink 
Carriage-makers’ materials, viz.:—Carriage springs, 
carriage trimmings, carriage cloth in the piece 
Castors for furniture 
Casks, and staves and heads imported in shooks 
Cigarette papers 


Cocoa-beans, raw 4 
) Z 
n, raw 5 ee 
ie 1 For every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, % 
; ; ad  fiftee S. a 
Gunledaharn a duty of fifteen pounds g 
Drapery and Millinery, viz. :— 
Bonnet shapes 


Cotton blind nets 
Cords—cotton, linen 
Worsted (in hanks, coils, and reels) 
Piece goods, viz. :— 
Baize | 
Bedford cord 
Cloths 
Dress goods 
Flannel 
Linseys 
Mosquito nets and valence nets J 


Ap VatorEemM Dvuries—continued : 


Drapery and Millinery—continued : 

Piece goods—continued : 

Ribbons 

Serges and estamenes 

Silks 

Trimmings (mantle and dress) 
Tweeds 

Velvets and velveteens 
Woollens 

Wool (Berlin and knitting) 

Carpeting, druggeting, floorcloth, oilcloth (in the 
piece) 

Lace (cotton and silk) 

Straw hats and bonnets (untrimmed and unlined, 
paper and glazed calico not to be considered 
lining) 

Gilt mouldings for pictures 
Glass-stoppers for sodawater bottles 
Hair-seating for furniture 
Ironmongery and hardware, viz. :— 

Door-knobs— glass, brass, and china 

Emery cloth, emery paper, emery powder 

Hammers (except mining) 

Hinges (except otherwise enumcrated) 


Holystones 

Jrons—hatters’, Italian, smoothing, and tailors’ 
Latches 

Locks 


Mortice furniture, all kinds. 


an Vans 


For every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, 
a duty of fifteen pounds. 
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Ap VatorEemM Duries—continued: 

Ironmongery and hardware—continued : 

Patent door-springs 

Pencils, carpenters’ 

Sash -fasteners 

Tinned rivets 

Weighing machines of all kinds (except platform 

weighbridges), ard weights for same 
Tsinglass 
Lamp chimneys and globes 
Lemon peel in brine For every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, 
Ostrich feathers, raw a duty of fifteen pounds. 
Paperhangings 
Pens 
Saddlers’ materials, viz—saddle-cloths and saddle-girths 
made up 

Sponge 
Stone, unwrought 
Watches, clocks, and all parts thereof 
Window and plate glass 


J 


Upon all goods, wares, and merchandise, imported into Queensland other than those mentioned in the foregoing 
schedules, for every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, a duty of twenty-five pounds. 
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The direct duties consist of stainp duties, dividend duty, harbour, 
pilotage, and tonnage dues, and a totalisator tax, besides the various 
kinds of licenses. Many of these latter, perhaps, are hardly a tax, 
but partake more of the nature of an office fee to cover the cost of 
registration, so as to bring the licensees under control, the payer of 
the fee frequently getting a quid pro quo in the moncpoly gained 
through the license. 


The proportion of revenue contributed by taxation (1895-6), 
though not so great in Queensland as in some of the other colonies, 
considerably exceeded that of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia— 


Revenue. Taxation. Percentage. 
ay a 

‘Queensland ... oe ads a eh 3,641,583 1,566,983 43°03 
New South Wales ... = fae ma 9,251,845 2,566,113 27°74 
Victoria iad ay ia — SE 6,461,142 2,682,920 41°52 
South Australia... see ee ies 2,585,230 833,768 32°25 
Western z\ustralia* ate wee ie 1,438,717 | 688,472 46°46 
Tasmania” ... in = se Bos 761,971 464,377 60°94 
New Zealand sie See whe Bee 4,398,751 2,390, 188 54°34 

Total, Australasia oon ... | 28,835,927 | £11,054,0381 38°33 


* Calendar Year. 


The high percentages in the three last-mentioned colonies arise 
from the following causes:—In Tasmania taxes are levied on land, 
income, and dividend, besides the usual ones of Customs, Excise, 
stamps, and licenses. In New Zealand there is a land, an income, and 
a property tax. In Western Australia the large proportion of revenue 
derived from taxation resulted from increased Customs collections 
consequent on the large expansion of trade following the granting of 
Constitutional Government, and the recent discoveries of gold. 


The revenue per head of population derived from each source in 
each of the seven colonies for 1895 was as follows :— 


Gusto Other Terri- Bees S| post and Other Total 
Colony. ustoms: \Paxation.| torial. Ipyamw’ys,\LelestaPh,| Receipts. | Revenue. 
AG, Gle\| 29 BG! £4. d 9.0, Gh £9 By Celle thi) $5 G6 oh 
‘Queensland... 214 8 012 0 14 8 2 Geno 010 2 O) ty 4 717 4 
New South Wales* il {3}. 309) ahh &) iP ah abe 2 911 010 8 013 2 On TAL 
Victoriat ees eens 110 8 015 4 0 8 0 23 9 0 8 8 (OU Zane: Gy alsy 43) 
South Australia i af alte) 016 9 012 1 215 0 Osa el iL 7 al aN) 716) 36) 
Western Australia 614 3) O14 5 il sls} 33 3 15 11 1 4 5 LS on leloeLOmes 
‘Tasmania oa ISI: Qe i 0 6 5 019 2 O) YW O49 415 9 
New Zealand ... Py "i 3) 019 10 0 8 5 141 (io) 4 (abt Xi) eal 7 
Australasia 118 4 0 14 11 () ayy TUL 7 155! (0) 010 5 OLLI: Gry 8 


* Financial Year, 1895-6. 
+ Financial Year, 1894-5. 
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As already pointed out, nearly the whole of the taxation in 
Western Australia is obtained through the Customs House, Queens- 
land coming next in this respect, while in New Zealand, although the 
Customs contribute nearly as much per inhabitant, taxation in that 
colony bearsa high proportion to revenue. Tasmania, on the other 
hand, derives more than half as much income from ‘“‘ Other Taxes” as 
from import duties. Crown lands, which contributed £1 11s. 11d. and 
£1 4s. 8d. in New South Wales and Queensland respectively, yielded 
only 8s. to Victoria and 12s. 1d. to South Australia. In the latter 
colony a per capita revenue of £2 15s. was derived from railways, 
New South Wales coming next with £2 9s. 1ld. The return received 
in Queensland from this source (£2 6s. 3d.) cannot be considered as 
unsatisfactory, being a little above the average of Australasia. 

EXPENDITURE. 

The general expenditure of the colony has multiplied rather more 
than fourfold during the past twenty-five years, which is almost exactly 
the same ratio as the increase to population for the same period. In 
1870 the outiay on interest and special services was relatively very much 
smaller than in 1895; the expenditure for general administration—that 
is, unproductive services—was therefore in greater proportion. In 1895 
the interest on the public debt and payments made by departments 
rendering special services—as Railways, Post and Telegraph, Educa- 
tion, and Defence—comprised 73 per cent. of the total expenditure. 

The particulars of general expenditure for various years were as 
follow :— 


1870. 1880. 1890, 1891. 1892. 1893, 1894, 1895. 


£ £ £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Interest on | 219,125 516,841 | 1,139,034 | 1,148,047 | 1,190,829 | 1,255,181 | 1,255,811 | 1,256,682 
Debt 
Railways ... 68,804, 172,469 631,246 629,138 | 632,182 €28,683 580,313 608,123 
Post and 67,742 172,568 318,951 344,966 | 320,832 | 302,861 299,932 296,721 
Telegraph 


Instruction 28,042 121,149 245,971 253,758 251,683 229,390 222,298 224,468 
Defence .. 358 7,066 68,977 66,432 82,933 101,108 71,103 64,464 
Other -. | 387,929 | 690,475 | 1,341,038 | 1,232,991 | 1,102,525 | 1,004,643 862,011 924,402 


Total ...| 772,000 {1,680,568 


3,745,217 | 3,675,332 | 3,580,984 | 3,521,866 | 3,291,528 | 3,374,760 


The proportion borne by interest on public debt, which in 1870 
comprised 28 per cent. of the expenditure, had by 1895 increased to 
37 per cent. In the latter year railways contributed a net revenue of 
£439,927 towards the £1,256,582 payable for interest, or 35 per cent. 
of that amount, leaving £816,655 to be provided out of the other 
sources of the consolidated revenue. During the past twenty-five 
years the annual expenditure incurred in working the railways increased 
nine times, while, although the expenditure in 1895 exceeded that of 
1894 by £28,000, it was less in that year than in any other of the 
preceding five. The increase in the net income from this source for 
the past year is very marked; the difference between receipts and 
working expenses in 1895 exceeding by nearly £100,000 that for 1894. 
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The net railway revenue for the past five as was as follows :— 


1891 ae 600 Sh 08 370, 944 
1892 aoe 500 B06 O06 417,688 
1893 500 én abo ». 318,512 
1894 ee 6 sod we 340,504 
1895 200 ¢ w. 439,241 


The Post and Telegraph Department—in some older countries a 
source of surplus income—is in Queensland an annual charge on the 
consolidated revenue. In 1895 the expenditure on the Post and 
Telegraph was £296,721, which was less than in any year since 1889, 
but £228,979 more than in 1870. 

The loss on working the department last year was £62,028, which 
includes £40,000 paid to the Department of Railways for services 
rendered. 

Taking the figures for 1894 in two of the other colonies, the Post 
and Telegraph was worked at a profit— 


Loss of Gain of 
s 
New South Wales oa cue By IIR} Sonth Australia ... =A ceo lkst7Asts} 
Victoria... As a.) 403,098 New Zealand a xe oe. PAE 
Western Australia. a a LOs823, 
Tasmania ... Re oa ... 10,844 


In view of ae cheap and efficient services rendered, and the con- 
siderable amount of Government business transacted without charge, 
the deficiency in Queensland cannot be considered a large one. 

Another important service undertaken by the State, which adds 
to the charges of the general revenue, is that of Public Instruction ; 
the expenditure on this account between 1870 and 1895 increased 
just sixfold. 

Perhaps the least wees special service to consider is that 
of Defence. Necessary as it undoubtedly is that provision for protec- 
tion vaeule be made—as the best way “to prevent is to be prepared 
for war’; yet could the outlay of from £50,000 to £100,000 now 
incurred anally be avoided, it would prove a satisfactory assistance 
to the finances of the colony. 

The burden of public expenditure is, of course, in proportion to 
the population. 

The weight in various years of the different items of expenditure 
on each member of the community will be seen from the following 


statement :— 


Expenditure per 1870, 1880, 1390. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1s94, | 1895. 
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From this it is seen that the ratio of public expenditure to each 
inhabitant was greatly reduced in 1892 and the three following years, 
being lower in 1895 thanin any of the seven years, particulars of whichare 
recorded in the table, except 1870. Since then the charge for interest 
has unfortunately increased, and the expenditure in working the greater 
railway mileage was necessarily larger, thus making the reduction 
effected in expenditure on general administration yet more pronounced. 


The figures showing the proportion per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture devoted to each of the principal items in 1895 for each of the 
Australasian Colonies disclosed considerable variations between the 
different provinces :— 


3 | 4 ; j be diene E 

a Bi x, a & a 

3 & g se | 33 FI : 5 

Bose a (Sea See ees Z 8 2 

oe A = 7) = i=] Az 4 

Ses | 

Interest on Debt... wee | 37°24 23:13 27°81 34°80 14°38 | 43°91 38°53 29°15 
Railways mo oo anil] LOR |) TOWG)| AEE) eal || MEG) Wee 1703 | 19:17 
Post and Telegraph ... a &79 755 966 7:80 8:96 8:27 7°75 825 
Znstruction — .., tnd ie 665 764 8:94 545 219 5:24 10:37 8°52 
Defence ae ot oe6 191 | 220 2:87 0°83 110 | 115 2 26 212 
Other General Government 27°39 40°42 29°59 23°11 55°61 25°36 24:06 32°79 
100:00 | 100:00 | 100-00 | 100°:09 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 10000 | 100-00 
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The proportion which interest bears in Queensland to total 
expenditure—namely, 37°24 per cent.—is exceeded in two colonies: New 
Zealand and Tasmania. The average charge for interest in Australasia 
amounts to 29°15 of the whole expenditure. 


In Victoria and South Australia, where the working expenses of 
railways form a greater proportion of the total expenditure than in 
the other colonies, they amount to about one-fifth of the total expendi- 
ture; whilst in Queensland the proportion borne by this item is some- 
what less than in the two colonies mentioned—a proportion about the 
same as Western Australia and New Zealand, but 2 per cent. greater 
than in Tasmania. 


The Post and Telegraph Service absorbs from 7 to 10 per cent. in 
all the colonies. 


In Western Australia the charge on the revenue for Publie 
Education is relatively very low; Tasmania and South Australia 
coming next in the order named. In the first-mentioned province the 
population is small, and in the two others more concentrated than 
in some of the other colonies. In Queensland 6°65 per cent. of 
expenditure is thus employed, an amount considerably less than the 
average for the whole group. It must be borne in mind that in some 
of the colonies the education furnished by the State is not entirely 
free, small contributions being obtained from the parents. According 
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to the Victorian Year Book for 1894, the fees paid by parents per 
scholar amounted to 19s. 5d. in Tasmania, 11s. 5d. in New South 
Waies, and 6s. 8d. in Western Australia. 

For Defence, the relative charge in Queensland was below the 
average for the whole of Australasia, and the expenditure in that colony 
was considerably exceeded by New Zealand, Victoria, and New South 
Wales. 

The proportion of expenditure employed for general administra- 
tion is less in Queensland than in any of the seven colonies, New 
Zealand alone excepted. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

On the 31st December, 1895, the public debt of the colony was 
£31,873,934, exclusive of the unretired balance of Treasury bills 
issued to meet deficiencies in revenue. Of this, including depreciation 
and charges apportioned pro rata, £28,384,819 has been expended, 
making the unexpended balances £2 489,125. 

This does not include issues of stock under “ The Government 
Savings Bink Stock Act of 1894” (58 Vic. No. 31), which partakes more 
of the nature of a trust. To the 30th June, 1896, stock to the value of 
£448,300 was sold under the authority of this statute, and realised 
£443,950 10s. The proceeds of loans thus obtained are available for the 
purchase and redemption of debentures, inscribed stock, or Treasury bills 
issued by the Queensland Government on the authority of Parliament, 
and £70,000 has already been appropriated to the latter purpose. 

The total amount of loans floated to the end of 1895 was 
£35,660,784, of which £3,786,850 has since been retired. The 
amounts paid off had all been borrowed at 6 per cent., so that, 
although the retirement was effected almost entirely from the proceeds 
of fresh loans, yet, as these were negotiated at # and 33 per cent., the 
saving in interest is very considerable. 

The loans were floated in London, although small portions of most 
of them have been issued and are now held locally. 

The issue comprises debentures and inscribed stock. The former 
only were dealt with until 1881, when the first inscription took 
place. Since then all flotations in London have been of stock, the 
local portion of each loan consisting of debentures only. 


| £ £ £ 
Amount held in | 30,374,134 |Debentures ...| 11,309,900 | At 4 percent. | 21,384,300 
London H 
Amount held; 1,499,800 |Inscribedstock) 20,564,034 | At3%percent.} 10,489,634 


locall —— 
Total a 31,873,934 | Total 31,873,934 | Total | 31,873,934 
| 


: The proportions that the public debt and the interest charge bear 
to the population and revenue are important questions in determining 
the relative burden of the liability. 
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The following table furnishes information on this point for 1895 :— 


Interest Charge Average Rate Percentage of | Percentage of Interest 


Debt per Head. per lead. of Interest. | Revenue to Debt.| Charge to Revenue. 
i 
{he Gb £ os. a. im 
69 4 2 213) 1 3°84 | Iya 34°32 


The limited population of the colony causes the burden of the 
annual charge for interest to fall somewhat heavily on the individual. 
The average rate of interest declined during the past year from 4 per 
cent. to 3°84, caused by the retirement of a 6 per cent. loan with the 
proceeds of one floated at 33 per cent. 

The burden of the debts of the seven colonies of Australasia at 
the end of 1895 was as follows :— 


| Average i Percentage 
Interest “5, | Percentage ers ae 
Colony. Debt per Charge per Bee ee | of Revenue arte 
Head. per £1uo, | t Debt. | Revenue. 
= —— = | 
8) 7s, (ds, | Sinise a | 
Queensland Bee ve (WOO) “45> 213 1 3°84 | GING 34°32 
New South W. ales* ae 545 |} 4) tay ANIL iL as 371 15°98 23°21 
Victoria* : Res saat) diet. 3 ial 3°93 14°34 27°40 
South ‘Australia ee soc} (8) IS) BAL 4°04 11°32 35°69 
Western Australia... 1 AG) oe SO ee ye 7, 3°80 | 30°87 12°51 
Tasmania ae Be Sou ex A alee 3°83 9-79 39:12 
New Zealand ... = con hail 1} 8) Wy Gy at 4°00 10°58 | 37°80 
Australasia... ier = | 50 14 3 119 4 3°88 13°43 28°86 
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Queensland has the largest indebtedness, compared to population, 
of any colony, but then its position is a peculiar one. Of the two 
provinces possessing greater areas, Western and South Australia, the 
former has only just obtained representative government, and hitherto 
only comparatively limited attempts have been made towards its 
development. This condition now appears to be in a fair way of 
removal, but in the process the indebtedness of the country seems 
likely also to be largely increased. The public debt per inhabitant 
for South Australia is, on the other hand, but little less than that of 
Queensland, whilst—although the area is 74 per cent. greater—the 
population is much more concentrated. 


Queensland, the area of which is more than double that of New 
South Wales, the next largest colony, is possessed of a territory 
practically the whole of which is capable of producing some one or 
other of the varied forms of wealth, and its very limited population is 
seattered over the whole colony engaged in their development, thus 
demanding a large loan expenditure to provide the requirements 
peculiar to early settlement in the construction of harbours and 
railways and the extension of the electric telegraph. The railway 
system of Queensland exceeds in mileage that of South Australia by 
30 per cent., the excess in this one reproductive work alone relatively 
amounting to more than the difference in the per capita debt. 
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The average rate of interest paid by Australasia on the face value 
of the public debt is 3°88 per £100. The rate for this colony is 3°84 
per £100, being less than the average for Australasia, and below that 
of either Victoria, South Australia, or New Zealand, whilst slightly 
above the rate of the other three colonies. 


The public debt of the whole group of colonies amounted at the end 
of 1894 to about seven and one-third years’ revenue. That of Queens- 
land was equal to that for nine years. In this respect this colony 
was more favourably situated than either Tasmania or New Zealand, 
differed but little from South Australia, but was at considerable 
disadvantage compared with both New South Wales and Victoria. 
The annual payment for interest on loans absorbed nearly two- 
sevenths of the revenue of Australasia. The relative positions of the 
various colonies on this point, of course, differ from that with respect 
to the relation of debt to revenue in proportion to the rate of interest 
payable on capital debt. 


Particulars respecting the terms upon which the various Queens- 
land loans have been floated are as 8 fol llow :— 


Ags Price | Sores Price USNS. 
| per £100 at er £100 at 
When Raised.| When Due. EN ahoretehs of | which Floated. |wnich Floated. | ee 
Loan. (Gross (Net ee Actual on 
Realisation.) | Realisation.) | Dor'etgo, | tion nce 
£100. 
£ Rd Te Cerner eek alt Cua 
1861... 1982] 193,800) 10411 0 | 10411 0 |6 0 O| 514 93 
1863 .. 1881|  707,500|102 5 5 | 101 2 52/6 0 0|] 518 8 
1864... 1885! 1,019,000 | 931211 | 9916 9 |6 0 0] 612 14 
1866...) 1 July, 1891} 1,170,950 92 9 6 90 0 10 | 6 0 0 6 13 3t 
1870... |31 Dec., 1895] 765,600 | 102 0 82| 101 8 54/6 0 0] 618 33 
July,1874...| 1July, 1918) 1,466,500 88 411 | 8715 0b) 4 0 0] 411 2 
1875...| 1July, 1915| 1,695,300] 91 8 12] 9012 of|4 0 0] 4 8 33 
May, 1877...| 1July,1915| 740,700] 91 1 15] 90 3 as 001/42 etsgt 
May, 1878 
Sep.» 18/8 | 1July, 1915| 1,822,000] 9210 2] 9114 49/4 0 0] 4 7 28 
June, 1379 area 
1878...| 1 July, 1915| 1,184,800] 89 2 43| 88 5 23/4 0 0] 410 72 
1879..| 1July,1915| 3,053,000] 9316 4 | 93 1 12/4 0 0| 4 5118 
1881.,.| 1July,1915| 1,089,500 | 9616 34| 9514 36/4 0 0] 4 3 7 
1882...| 1July,19i5| 2,643,500] 9715 113] 9611 4 |4 0 O| 4 2 103 
May, 1884...| 1 July, 1924| 1,439,000] 9818 6 | 9710 9/4 0 0| 4 2 of 
ee 2) 1 July, 1924| 2,750,000] 97 5 8t| 96 0 32/4 0 0] 4 3 32 
Mar.,1886...| 1 July, 1924| 1,500,000 | 103 0 7 |10112 3 |4 0 0] 318 93 
Feb., 1887... 1 July, 1924| 2,500,000} 98 8 04| 97 0 12/4 0 0, 4 2 5g 
fan 5 | 1 July, 1924| 2,520,100| 9415 8 | 93 710}|310 0| 314 113 
Mar.,1890...| 1July, 1924} 709,900] 97 8 10?| 96 011 |310 0| 3 12 104 
Mar,,1890...| 1July,1924| 1,554,834] 97 8102] 96 011 |310 0] 3 12 10% 
De Hot) | 1 July, 1980] 2,522,400 | 89 § 4}/ 88 0 42 310 0) 319 63 
Jan., 1893...| 1 July, 1930] 1,182,400 | 8814 Of) 8515 54/310 O| 4 1 7 
Dee ey 1Jan., 1945} 2,000,000 | 10014 1g) 97 14 94 310 0] 311 7% 
| 
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From this it will be seen that on five occasions money has been 
obtained at a premium, three of which took place during the first nine 
years of borrowing, when so high an interest as 6 per cent. was being 
offered. Then in March of 1886 a million and a-half loan floated at 
4 per cent. realised £108 Os. 7d., and the year following a further 
loan of £2,500,000 was placed at £98 8s. Ofd.; all subsequent loans 
have been announced at 3} per cent., and the last of these was floated 
in 1895 at £100 14s. 12d. 


The results of the last issues in London of inscribed stock by the 
Australian Colonies, for which particulars (taken from the “ Year 
Book of Australia’) are available, are as follow :— 


L Gross INTEREST. 
Colony. oars Year due. | Amount. | Realisation 
| joey Ela, Nominal.) Actual. 
pies 
£ 43S, oh I A & Gh 
Queensland 1895 | 1945 | 1,250,000| 101 14 13 3h Baik 7 
New South Wales.. 1893 1933 2,500,000 | 100 11 11 4 
Victoria ... .. | 1893 (about | 2,107,000) 94 7 5 4 49 6 
| 20 years) 
South Australia ... 1891-4) 1916-41 | 1,200,000) 93 17 5 33 Bile 3 
Western Australia| 1895 | (varying) 750,000; 108 1 5 3F a) @ 


Loan Exrenpiture.—The expenditure (so-called) from loan 
funds during 1895 amounted to £367,773; the actual amount was 
£182,188, as a sum of £185,635 was advanced at interest on loan 
to various local bodies, the principal and interest to be repaid by 
instalments spread over various terms of years. 


Of the actual expenditure £163,303 was on account of railways. 


The total expenditure from loan for each of the last twenty 
years was as follows :— 


Year. Amount. | Year. Amount, | Year. Amount, 
| 
8 £ ES 

1876 639,402 1883 1,593,086 1890 1,478,269 
1877 888,321 1884 1,509,447 | 1891 1,296,259 
1878 838,879 | 1885 L 71,7 23 | 1892 662,281 
1879 1,036,196 | 1886 2, 029, 225 1893 385,720 
1880 979,052 | 1887 1,895, 607 1894 | 185,138 
1881 901,618 | 1888 1,574,258 1895 367,773 
1882 1,007,052 1889 1,727,035 


The maximum expenditure in any one year took place in 1886. 
This was the commencement of a period of somewhat extensive outlay, 
The aggregate for the five years 1886-1890 was £8,704,394; the 
following year (1891) also witnessed a considerable expenditure, since 
which the average annual amount has only reached £400,000. 
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The following table furnishes details of loan expenditure for each 
of the last five years and the aggregate to the end of 1895 :— 


ils 9, = Aggregate to 
Details. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. end of 1895. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Immigration ... — ... 21,499 | 28,986 | 1,986 za ... | 2,787,985 
Telegraph ws sate 14,746 3,580 2,564 7,166 1,554 847,957 
Railways = aa 854,808 | 433,117 | 132,591 | 113,225 | 163,303 | 18,458,536 
Harbours and Rivers... 106,264 | 39,893 | 13,086 | 4,089 7,940 | 1,909,713 
Defence... ae ae 26,723 | 23,617 | 11,224 706 2,076 217,367 
Water supply ... S 15,550 | 11,923 9,746 4,024 | 4,699 | 1,139,153 
Roads, Bridges, &e. ... 3,092 16 as A 22 864,645 
Loans to local bodies... 187,623 | 67,002 | 195,028 | 55,225 | 185,635 690,828 
Buildings ... ...; 65,954 | 54,147] 19,495] 702] 2544] 989,716 
Lighthouses aE SS, a eel por gat | ae 3: 103,041 
Treasury bills ... ae ee Beh oc a Ore 375,869 
Totals ies ... | 1,296,259 | 662,381 | 385,720 | 185,138 | 367,773 | 28,384,810 
} 


The aggregate expenditure on railways was 18} millions, or nine- 
fourteenths of the total. The net earnings of the lines in 1895, as 
shown by the Treasury, returned 2°38 per cent. on this amount; and as 
the interest charge only amounts to 3°84 per cent. on the total capital 
debt, the railways of the colony last year themselves paid 62 per cent. 
of interest on their cost. 


Besides this investment, £1,512,765 is lent to local bodies and 
waterworks boards at a rate of interest amply sufficient to cover that 
paid to the public creditor; and the amounts spent on telegraphs, 
harbours and rivers, buildings, and lighthouses are all indirectly 
remunerative, and some of them may at an early date be the source of 
net revenue. 


These items cover an additional £5,854,225 of the outlay from 
loan. 


Part XII. 


ACCUMULATION. 


In some of the neighbouring colonies statisticians seized the 
opportunity afforded by the taking of the census for obtaining much 
valuable information on this subject; whilst in others, in which either 
a property or income tax is levied, experts are necessarily placed 
in possession of direct reliable statistics as to much of the national 
wealth. 

In Queensland the only machinery at present available prevents 
the forming of so accurate a result as is to be desired. A crude and 
fairly accurate one can, however, be arrived at. The wealth of a 
community consists of two kinds—private wealth or that which 
belongs to the individual, and public wealth or that which is 
common to all; the latter is divisible into that belonging to the 
Central Government, commonly called the Crown, and that which is 
the property of local authorities, and can be gauged as to its value 
with tolerable exactness. There are two modes in vogue of forming 
an estimate as to the private wealth: The one by a direct valuation of 
all assets, and the other by drawing conclusions from recorded facts. 
The former is undoubtedly preferable, although in practice full infor- 
mation is often unattainable, and the deductive principle has generally 
to be applied with regard to some of the details. The latter is based 
on the assumption that the persous living during a given period are 
as wealthy as those who die, and that by dividing the amounts 
admitted to probate and administration by the number of deaths the 
per capita wealth of the community can be ascertained. ‘his 
supposition, however, is defective (amongst other reasons) because 
a great deal of property passes in small amounts without the inter- 
vention of the Court. 

Moreover, the question is liable to be largely influenced by the 
relative strictness or laxity of the officers charged with the duty of 
assessing property for succession duty, as any error in value becomes 
multiplied nearly a hundred-fold. The interests of executors and 
administrators are concerned to prove estates at their minimum, and 
in Queensland estates below a certain value are in most cases exempt 
from succession duty. Moreover, a considerable amount of personalty, 
of intestates at least, passes without probate or administration. The 
deductive principle, besides, fails to take cognisance of that proportion 
of property which passes by gift during the lifetime of the owner. 
In France, where there is machinery by which this leakage can be 
measured with reasonable accuracy, it has been found to range from 
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27 to 18 per cent. of the total amount of inheritance accruing by 
death, but at a decreasing ratio in more recent years. In that country 
the practice of giving during the life of a parent a portion to the 
son and a “dot” to the daughter is no doubt much more general than 
with British people; but still a very considerable amount must thus 
escape notice by the inferential system. It was to be expected that 
with these various sources of leakage the estimates made on the 
deductive system would be largely exceeded by those made syntheti- 
cally ; such proves to be the case, and to such an extent as to lead to 
the conclusion that some of the causes for error referred to operate 
largely. 


Where the population is very limited, the probate figures vary 
greatly from year to year, one large estate being amply sufficient to 
completely disorganise a wealth estimate for the individual year. 
This can be greatly modified by working on the averages extending 
over several years. 


The following is an estimate of the wealth of the colony on this 
basis during various periods :— 


Percentage of 
Number of Deceased 
Persons whose 
Estates paid Probate | 

to Total Deaths. 


Average Value—i.e., Total Private 
Wealth per Capita— Wealth 
on the Probate Basis. | on Probate Basis, 


| Average Value of 
each Estate. 


Period or 
Years. 


| o £ £ 
1871-1875 ... | 1,306 og) 8,464,529 
1876-1880 ... | 1,272 71 14,515,623 
1881-1885 .. | 1,401 98 26,334,482 
1886-1890... | 15835 154 57,788,962 
1891-1895 |. P5659 172 73,580,293 
Year 1894... 1,121 121 53,085,967 
Wear 18952. | 2,048 214 96,910,328 


As already pointed out, the system adopted in this calculation is 
not satisfactory, and, moreover, only affords an idea as to the average 
wealth of the community during a certain period rather than at any 
given date. 


The absence of grave fluctuations in the figures, showing a pro- 
gressive increase of private wealth, points, however, to the conclusion 
that for purposes of comparison between one period and another the 
figures are not devoid of interest. This is, moreover, the only available 
means of arriving at the distribution of wealth. 


The advance in this respect is very marked. In 1891-95 there 
were relatively more than twice as many persons recorded who died 
leaving estates of amounts sufficient to pay succession duty as were 
tabulated in 1871-75. The change in the law relating to the rights of 
married women with regard to property might have some effect, but, 
even allowing for this cause, the figures show a marked improvement 
in the direction of a greater distribution of wealth. 
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According to this method, in twenty years the private wealth of 
the colony increased nine times, whilst the population during the same 
period multiplied only a little more than three times; so that whilst 
the average amount of wealth per head in the period first given was only 
£59, that in 1891-1895 was £172. It is evident, therefore, that in 
recent years this accession was more evenly distributed amongst the 
people, for, whilst the average wealth per head increased 192 per cent. 
during the twenty years, the average value of each estate increased 
28 per cent. only. 

The fluctuation which would occur in an estimate on this basis, if 
made year by year on annual figures only, is evidenced by the two last 
lines of the table, the results for 1895 showing very nearly double 
those for 1894. 

Although the mode of arriving at the amount of private wealth 
by a direct valuation of its component parts is fraught with many 
difficulties, owing to the want of sufficient data on some points of the 
information required, an estimate has been formulated which may be 
taken as a fairly accurate one :— 


£ 
Land ae es ee we nce oe mls ... 40,822,000 
Buildings and permanent improvements ... ee .. 29,739,000 
Furniture and personal effects ate ae Bs see 3,547,000 
Machinery, plant, and implements of trade wis se 6,500,000 
Shipping ... Ses vd a8 oe aa ise ees 356,000 
Merchandise on an ack ae woe mae ral 4,218,000 
Mines and mining plant eae = be Bee ... 18,614,060 
Live stock Pe sa sia ses fs = ... 18,676,000 
Coin and bullion ae ei ee ae ee se 3,754,000 
Other property ... beg Be on eee see a 1,000,000 


£127, 226,000 

Practically the whole of the colony is under some form of 
municipal government, and rates are struck on the assessed capital 
value of the land, which is therefore taken at the local authority 
valuation. It might be supposed that this was too low, as, speaking 
theoretically, it is generally held that valuations for taxes should never 
exceed the true value of the property. The Valuation Act, however, 
provides a minimum assessment of £30; and, moreover, there is 
little doubt that in many of the municipalities and shires a somewhat 
high valuation has been imposed; no percentage has, therefore, been 
added to the actual valuation figures. Buildings, &., have in part 
been taken on a proportionate estimate based on a comparative calcu- 
lation between the local government valuation of 1890 and 1892. In 
the former year the values of improvements were lable to assessment, 
and so were included in the valuation, thus giving an opportunity, 
with a little adjustment, for a reasonably accurate estimation. 

With respect to the other particulars, the estimates are for the 
most part framed on the basis of facts recorded, modified by allow- 
ances made in such instances as the circumstance seemed to require. 
There should perhaps be some addition made to private wealth for the 
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proportion of public debt held by Queensland investors. The amount 
held in Australia is recorded, but not that in the colony itself; the 
former amounts to not quite £1,500,000. 

The public wealth is more amenable to direct estimation; the 
various items are easily defined, and most of them are capable of a 
definite valuation. The estimate to be placed on Crown lands can 
be but a matter of opinion. This has been taken at 7s. 6d. per acre, 
a perhaps somewhat low estimate when the vast mineral wealth herein 
included is counted as a factor; but, in view of the annual increment 
derived, and the price at which land is available for selection, it is 
preferable to avoid an over-estimate. 


CROWN WEALTH. 


Railways ea : oe a an wa Ree .. 418,458,536 
Water bores and tanks, &e. ... os Wee set ier ai ilies ile) 
Electric telegraph ss aes nai ah ae ae a 847,957 
Docks and harbours, &c. tee nee a, ree ae fon 2,012,754 
Public buildings eee Sud oe a aie ane Ee 989,716 
Roads and bridges ee oe ab a8 aoe es des 864,645 
Crown lands, at 7s. 6d. per acre... a on si ss 155, 109, 932 
Debts due by public debtors—Local authorities ... — bee 1,239,070 
Ditto ditto Fixed deposit oa Ree Le 2,404,741 
£183,066,504 

Less due to public creditors... oe a ae Br 31,944,934 
£151,121,570 


The net assets of local authorities aggregate a little more than 


£500,000. 
LOCAL WEALTH. 


Municipalities—Net assets ... tes ae Mes ote = £506,526 
Divisional Boards ditto <i oes ass wie ae es 32,482 
Waterworks ditto... ees aes ae ses af 138,068 
£677,076 

The wealth of the colony would thus summarise :— 
Private wealth ... Bee ace ae ae3 Hat fon 5B 228 00 
2 General aa s oe an ene Be 151,121,570 
Public wealth { Local Ee ox te ee LT tae 677,076 
279,024,646 

CURRENCY. 


In common with the rest of Australasia, the coins in use are the 
same as those of the United Kingdom. ‘There is no branch of the 
Royal Mint in Queensland, but a large proportion of the gold coined in 
Sydney is the produce of this colony; gold to the value of £35,000,000 
haying been exported to New South Wales since 1860 :— 


GOLD SENT TO NEW SoutH WALES AND VICTORIA, THE PRODUCE OF THE COLONY ONLY. 


| | 
1860 to 1872. | 1873 to 1882. | 1883 to 1892. | 


| 1893. | 1894. 1895, 
bls i eS | 
“10,020 | Balint oro ao 87 | 1 939 682 
New South Wales |. jac 119 , 10,020,914 | 15,508,498 | 2,075,070 | 2,248,587 | 1,932,682 
Mcrae toto Sy meas aa6i3 | | |. 88 120 


The amount returned as shipped to Victoria is very small, and it 
is probable that some considerable portion of that exported to New 
South Wales passed on to Melbourne for coinage. The receipt of 
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Queensland gold at the Sydney Mint falls too far short of the export 
to New South Wales to be explained either by a discrepancy of 
valuation or of other means of absorption within that colony. 


BANKS. 

There were eleven banks doing business in Queensland in 1895, 
besides one or two building societies which combine a certain amount 
of ordinary banking along with the specific business implied by their 
foundation. 


Of the eleven banks, three are home institutions with their head 
offices ia the colony. 


At the end of the year the paid-up capital amounted to 
£14,920,186, including—in the case of the banks which suspended 
payment in 1893—old bank capital held in suspense. The reserved 
profits at the same date, including the funds of the old banks which 
are held in suspense pending realisation of assets, were £4,777,700. 


The banking business of the colony was carried out by these 
banks through the medium of 156 branches or agencies. 


The average amount of coin and bullion for the whole year 1895 
held by them was—coin, £2,091,U19; and bullion, £280,867. 


The liabilities and assets of banks doing business in Queensland 
at the end of each of the following years were :— 


Moe = 7 Balances due p Total 

Liabilities. Notes. Bills, Be ee Deposits. Tiapiivess 
is. dhe Gage £ | £ £ 

1860 42,766 | 2,474 17 286,917 332,174 
1870 146,922 8,429 13,147 923,556 1,092,054 
1880 . 338,684 19,052 271,479 3,483,502 4,062,717 
1890 . 683, 897 46,994 86,899 10,365,960 11,183,750 
1891 636,846 31,791 114,877 10,053, 257 10,836,771 
1892 575,435 | 25,9438 97,919 10, 193, 904 11,193,201 
1893 200 a173,482 24,994 53,950 10,827,205 11,079,630 
ay) | 8, 138 33,589 58,262 10,646,215 11,037,294 

1894 { $291,090 : pei 

Ba 7,295 40,399 59,300 11,022,209 11, 423,94 
TS95a, raat) 294,744 ? ? ? ’ > 7 
Assets. Coin. Bullion. Advances, Other. Total Assets, 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1860 63,843 44 490,861 19,913 574,661 
1870 . 264,873 25,248 1,306,770 128,604 1,725,495 
1850 . 995,128 91,444 4,053,924 346,763 5,487,259 
1890 2,051,833 385,556 17,384,998 1,084,546 | 20, 906, 933 
1891 1,785,522 346,393 17,452,210 1,074,055 20,658,179 
1892 1,824,695 257,569 17,410,895 1,058,928 20,552,087 
1893 . 1,814, 739 214,315 16,428,380 1,282,525 19,739,959 
1894 1,630,876 267,822 15,264,780 1,377,036 18,540,514 
1895 1,902,545 262,634 15,370,117 1,382,107 18,917,403 


a Including Treasury notes. 


6 Due to Treasury on account of notes. 
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In thirty-five years the liabilities of the banks increased from less 
than £500,000 to upwards of £11,000,000, the assets advancing in 
still greater proportion. 

The proportion of note issue to liabilities was approximately 
13 per cent. both in 1860 and in 1870, declining to only 8 per cent. in 
1880, and to 6 per cent. in 1890. The nature of the note issue was 
changed in 1893, an Act passed in that year providing for the issue of 
Treasury in lieu of bank notes. 

The growing tendency of the people to employ banks as the 
channel for investment is a striking feature of the banking experience 
ofrecent years. The sum of the moneys thus lodged with banks, either 
at call or fixed for comparatively short periods, being thus largely 
augmented, the necessity of finding employment for these deposits 
becomes imperative. The tendency to a less rigid scrutiny of 
securities and the temptation to accept ill-considered investments thus 


prove an element of danger. 
The proportion per cent. of deposits to liabilities at the end of 
each of the following years was :— 


Banks. 


| 1860. 


( { 
1870. 


1880. 


Proportion deposits 
liabilities 


to | 86°37 


84°57 


84°51 


| 


1390. 


5 or 
| 92°69 | 92°77 


1891. 


1892, 


1893. “0 ie 1895. 


| 93°75 | 97°72 


96°46 | 


96°48 
| 


The ratio was apparently maintained at about 85 per cent. of the 
liabilities until 1880, then rising 7 per cent. during the next ten 


years, and 5 per cent. more in the three subsequent ones. 


The 


deposits formed about 97 per cent. of the liabilities during 1893-5. 
The deposits not bearing interest form a considerable proportion of 
the total, for, excluding Government money, the deposits at interest 
only comprise about two-thirds of the whole. 
Particulars respecting deposits, fixed and at call, for the past ten 
years can be gathered from the following table :— 


Banks, 1856. 1887. 1888. 1889, 1890, 
£ £ £ £ s 
Deposits not bearing interest | 2,201,076 | 2,855,451 | 3,227,152 | 3,156,526 | 3,175,300 
Deposits bearing interest— } 1,893,866 | 1,597,557 | 1,480,013 
Government 
' | 4,969,705 | 5,852,848 | 
Deposits bearing interest— | | (6,080,171 | 5,428,305 | 5,710,647 
other i | 
Banks. 1891. 1892 1893. | 1894. 1895. 
£ £ £ g £ : 
Deposits not bearing interest | 2,908,900 | 2,594,439 | 2,729,487 2,916,191 | 3,393,008 
Deposits bearing interest— | 1,261,667 | 1,829,458 | 2,226,485 | 2,196,731 | 2,304,741 
Government | 
Deposits bearing interest— | 5,882,690 | 6,070,007 | 5,871,282 | 5,533,293 | 5,324,460 
other 
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The amount placed at the service of the banks without interest 
by private customers was proportionately greater in 1895 than in 
1888, amounting to 63 per cent. of the interest-bearing deposits in the 
former and 53 per cent. in the latter year. 


A small proportion of the deposits at call consists of Government 
money, but the amount as compared with the fixed deposits is slight. 


The proportion of advances to deposits, and of coin and bullion to 
liabilities and to note issue, at periods of ten years, is shown in the 
following statement :— 


1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889.| 1890. wor, | 1592, 1893. 1894. | 1895. 


Advances to deposits—propor-| 171 | 149 | 151 | 172 | 168 | 174 | 166 | 152 | 143 


139 
tion per cent. 
Coin and bullion to liabilities— | 21 20 iY 20 22 20 19 18 17 19 
proportion per cent. | 


Practically the funds available by banks for investment consist of 
the paid-up capital and the deposits, whilst the investments are chiefly 
comprised in the advances. 


Great fluctuations are apparent as to the proportion borne by the 
advances to the deposits. 


The variations were due sometimes to changes in the amounts 
placed at deposit, and at others to the growth in the amounts 
invested being out of proportion to the increase in money available for 
that purpose. Thus during 1886-1889 the deposits were increased by 
£4,000,000, or about 57 per cent., whilst additional advances were 
made to about the same amount, but chiefly in the latter year of the 
triennium, occasioning the fluctuation apparent in 1887-8 as compared 
with the preceding and subsequent years. The heavy advances made 
in 1888 is shown in the low ratio of coin and bullion in that year. 


The amount of deposits did not vary greatly from 1889 to 1895. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

With the exception of a few penny banks inaugurated amongst 
children, generally in connection with some social or religious body, 
the Government Savings Bank is the only institution of this nature 
in operation. At the end of 1895 there were 56,421 accounts open, 
being an advance of more than 50 per cent. on the number ten years 
previously ; there were £2,286,810 to their credit, giving an average of 
£40 10s. 7d.; the average value of each deposit was £10 10s. Sd., and 
of each withdrawal £16 9s. 10d. 
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The following statement illustrates the extent to which this vehicle 
of thrift has been availed of by the people for a number of years past :— 


| 1870. | 1875. 1880. 1885. 1890. 
: | le 
Centesimal proportion of depositors} 5°04 6°76 767 11:07 11°06 
to population | 
: : |\£s d|/£s. d.|£ 5. d.|£ 5. d.| & s. de 
Deposits per capita of population...| 217 7/3 7 2/3 7 3/4 2 0/4 0 5 
1991 1892 | 1893 1894 1895. 


to population | 
|£ os. d. 
Deposits per capita of population... | + 2 


| | 
Centesimal proportion of depositors | 11°41 11-32, | 11:08 1156 |} 12°25 


Notwithstanding the greater facilities now offered both for the 
transaction of business and for the conserving of savings by the 
expansion of joint stock banks and building societies, the Savings 
Bank was used to more than twice the extent in 1895 to what it was 
in 1870, as only 5 per cent. of the population were depositors in the 
former and 12 per cent. in the latter year. ‘The figures for recent 
years might have been expected to mark the period of depression 
through which the colony has recently passed by a decrease in the 
average amount of savings banked by each individual of the population. 
It is satisfactory to find, however, that the savings of previous years 
have been maintained. ‘This result has, no doubt, only been brought 
about by strenuous efforts of many who, possessing properties partially 
paid for, have striven by rigid economy to continue their savings to 
complete the purchase. It is also probably partly due to a delay in the 
return of confidence in other forms of investment so severely shaken 
by the experiences of the financial crisis. 

MONEY-ORDERS. 

The Post Office money-order system was inaugurated in 1862, and 
is largely availed of for the purpose of sending remittances both 
within the colony and also to other places. 

Up to 1893, year by year, almost without exception, the aggregate 
number and amount of orders issued exceeded those of orders paid, 
showing that the savings of persons within the colony were being 
transmitted elsewhere—in the early years probably to the assistance 
of less fortunate relatives, but more recently it is to be feared that 
the remittances were too frequently made to sweep-promoters in the 
southern colonies. In 1893 and 1895, however, the payments exceeded 
the issues, but not in the intermediate year. 

Thirty-four years ago the number of post office orders issued and 
paid was just over 1 to each 100 inhabitants ; by 1870 the proportion 
had increased to 17, and by 1895 to 64. 

P 
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Particulars respecting money-orders issued and paid for a series 
of years are shown in the following table :— 


Orders. | 1870. 1875. | 1880. 1885. 1890. 
Number issued ... oie 12,087 22,696 40,707 81,987 ible ePay 
£| 52,394 91,214 | 149,927 312,072 375,045 
Number paid... | 7,836 14,564 29,132 55,492 78,109 
& 82,902 56,244 | 102,575 202,521 262,293 
Number issued and paid i 21 | au 42 | 45 
to each 0 ES | | 
Orders. 1891, 1892. 1903. | 1894 | 1895, 
Number issued ... 127,800 119,491 116,258 107,262 111,754 
&| 402,532 | 390,385 334,973 391,908 408,737 
Number paid ... ...| 88,397 | 81,398 | 115,266 | 153,848 | 184/011 
& 288,971 | 290,060 389,494 378,023 419,622 
Number issued and piid | 53 48 Re 59 | 64 


to 9 each 100 inhabitants } | 


With the exception of a _ slight drop in 1892, the use of the 
money-order has been progressive each year quoted. 

The effect of business connected with the purchase of tickets in 
consultations on various horseraces, and to which reference has been 
already made, is very noticeable. In 1890 and 1891 a large number 
of orders was sent as investments in sweeps in Sydney and Melbourne. 
In the early nineties, however, measures were passed in some of the 
other colonies of a distinctly restrictive nature, and promoters in a 
large way of business opened offices in Queensland, when the fall in 
the number of orders issued and the increase in the number paid 
became at once apparent. 

There is a considerable amount of investment that takes the form 
of advances on wool and live stock, the former usually in anticipation 
of the shearing. 

The following table shows the aggregate amount of all mortgages 
on this class of security which were registered or released in the 
Supreme Court during e each of the “past ten years :— 


Amount of Mortgages or Liens. 1886, 1887. 1888. ii 1889. | 1890. 
£ iB | & } {© | £ 
On wool registered ae 176,626 145,775 | 45,895 70,807 | 120,646 
Ditto released . 50 530 | Nal 400 Nil 
On live stock registered... 1,307,981 | 1,164,031 | 986,884 967,016 | 1,110,505 
Ditto released ...| 423,481 | 1,062,422 | 1,943,324 | 409/909 | 3957886 
Amount of Mortgages or Liens. 1891. 1892. | 1893. | 1894, 1895. 
= | Sd Sip 
5 £ £ £ £ £ 
On wool registered se 124,034 109,044 161,101 189,150 249,594 
Ditto released a6 581 200 | Nil Nil See 
On livestock registered... ; 1,524,395 | 1,885,735 | 939,474 1,216,942 | 2.199113 
Ditto released ... 320,841 "485 5,827 | 129,161 246,898 | "484,959 
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The releases on wool would naturally be but rarely registered, as 
the advance would be paid off with the proceeds of the sale as effected. 
The case of live stock is somewhat different, as usually the mortgage 
would probably cover all cattle on a certain run or runs, although 
doubtless it was often made on the security of a particular mob intended 
for immediate sale, and in that case, on the repayment of the loan 
from the purchase money, no trouble would be taken to release the 
mortgage. 


Advances are also made to farmers on the security of their 
growing crops. This is most frequently done with regard to sugar- 
cane. 


The amounts thus lent during each of the last ten years were as 
follow :— 


; 
Liens on Growing Crops. 1886. 1887. 1888. | 1889. 1899, 
£ ae ery, tee £ 
ANTIOE o —ooen || REGIS 30,570 | 53,604 21,129 26,647 
Liens on Growing Crops. 1891. 1892, 1894. 1895. 
| A = aera eS 
| 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
Amount... Re ..| 18,683 9,275 | 10,960 63,076 88,995 


The sums advanced show extraordinary variation, ranging as 
they do from £9,000 in one year to nearly ten times that amount in 
another. 


The two years of best advance were 1892 and 1893, no doubt due 
to the fact that but few were in a position to lend on what is at all 
times a somewhat unreliable security rather than to a paucity of 
cultivators in need of pecuniary assistance. 


Advances made on goods, furniture, fixtures, and moveable chattels 
that are capable of complete transfer by delivery at the time of 
execution can be secured by bills of sale, which, up to 1891, were 
obliged to be registered in the Supreme Court to be effective as against 
an ordinary creditor, but were binding without registration as against 
the borrower himself. 


On the 5th November, 1891, a statute was passed (55 Victoriz 
No. 23) rendering entirely nugatory all unregistered bills of sale. 
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The following table furnishes particulars of the amounts registered 
and released during 1886-1895 :-— 


Bills of Sale. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
£ ey ay £ £ 
Amounts registered ...| 357,778 409,042 254,899 301,877 295,615 
Amounts released a 39,359 71,121 104,341 51,459 49,992 
Bills of Sale. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
£ £ £ £ £5 
Amounts registered ...| 242,970 | 4,124,429 | 2,750,672 | 3,217,279 | 3,032,051 
Amounts released ee LOWES 37, 30,546 21,781 29,683 19,507 


The aggregate amounts of bills of sale registered between 1886 and 
1891 averaged only about £310,000 each year, whilst for the four 
subsequent years the average rose to £3,281,000. 


This was consequent upon the passing of the measure already 
referred to, which, besides making the registration of bills of sale 
compulsory, generally assisted the process, and provided greater 
facilities, by appointing the office of the clerk of petty sessions of the 
district as the place where all bills of sale, executed to secure the 
repayment of any advance not exceeding £50, shall be registered. 


The fact that the Act was retrospective with regard to instruments 
in existence at the time of its passing occasioned the large amount 
of registration effected in 1892. 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. 


EstiMATED Popunation, 31st DEcemBER, 1895. 


Colony. Males. Females. | Persons. 

Queensland ee se ah: os Aa 259,160 201,390 460,550 
New South Wales ... eee BA a 685,160 592,710 1,277,870 
Victoria s ae sae ni cee 605,164 576,587 1,181,751 
South Australia... aa as Bas 181,161 171,492 352,653 
Western Australia... oe ee | 69,727 | 31,508 101,235 
Tasmania oes Pan ee one meal 85,303 | 75,530 160,833 
*New Zealand “i ie a ues 369,725 328,981 | 698,706 
Total Australasia oe Be 2,255,400 1,978,198 ' 4,233,598 


* Excluding Maories—Males, 22,561; Females, 19,132; Total, 41,993. 


EstIMATED ws AN ( ECR ON, 1895. 


‘Colony. | Males. | Females. | Persons. 
= | _| 
| | 
Queensland .. ee e250 997g eeeLOTe8b5 452,852 
New South Wales . is a ae | 679,055 585,605 | 1,264,660 
Victoria aS a: are ood | 605,810 574,230 | 1,180,040 
South Australia... Son ae Aas 179,229 169,310 | 348,539 
Western Australia... 53 Soe veal 63,085 29,531 | 92,616 
Tasmania... be Be ee Eeal| 84,285 | 74,860 159,145 
*New Zealand sae A 2h fe 366,744 | 325,673 692,417 
Total Australasia aes | 2,288,205 | 1,957,064 | 4,190,269 
* Pxcluding Maories—Males, 22,861; Females, 19,132; Total, 41,993. 
Torat Brats REGISTERED, 1895, 

Colony. | Males. Females. Total. 

Queensland . is ine ae mee 7,604 | 7,270 14,874 
New South Wales ... ae ae sire 19,878 | 18,897 38,775 
Victoria oe Jes 06 506 a5 17,372 16,334 33,706 
South Australia... ae ae oe 5,404 5,133 10,537 
Western Australia... ee iss sae 1,192 | 1,181 2,373 
Tasmania... es = ie Pen 2,432 | 2,358 4,790 
New Zealand 6 nec oe we | 9,493 9,053 18,546 
Total Australasia Pe 63,375 | 60,226 123,601 


Toran MARRIAGES JECTED) 1895. 


South Western | 
Australia. Australia. | 


New | 
Queensland. goth Wales. Victoria. 


| 
= ae 


Tasmania. | New Zealand. 
| 
| 


2,821 | 8,030 eae 7,181 2,048 633 847 | 4,110 
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TotraL DEATHS REGISTERED, 1895. 


| 
Colony. Males. | Females. Total 
Queensland . 3,237 1,915 5,152 
New South Wales .. 8.671 6,243 14,914 
Victoria. bi 8,881 6,755 15,636 
South Australia 2,165 | 1,756 3,921 
Western Australia ... 1,201 403 1,604 
Tasmania 1047 | 764 1,811 
New Zealand 3,966 2,897 6,863 
Total Australasia 29,168 20,733 49,901 
ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES, 1895. 
ARRIVALS, DEPARTURES, 
Colony 
Males. | Pemales.| Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. 
| 
*Queensland es 20,694} 9,372)\ 30,066 | 16,735 7,658 | 24,393 
New South Wales 83,083 | 46,134 | 129,217 | 82,080} 44,578 | 126,658 
+Victoria ... 55,481 | 25,718 81,199 | 60,061 | 28,825] 88,886 
tSouth Australia .. 48,150 | 17,794) 65,944} 49,107} 17,570} 66,677 
+Western Australia 24.173 51350 | | 29,523 9,509 1,620) 11,129 
Tasmania ... 11,937 6,830 | 18,767 | 10,547 6,621 | 17,168 
New Zealand 14,181} 7,681} 21,862] 13,746] 7,221] 20,967 
Total Australasia 57,699 | 118,879 | | abet 241,785 | 114,093 | 355,878 
* By sea and rail. + By sea. + By sea and land. 
ScHoois—-AV ERAGE ATTENDANCE, 1895, 
Colony. State. Other. Total. 
Queensland .. 48,270 10,796 59,066 
New South Wales ... 139,978 41,094 181,072 
Victoria 134,572 +38,062 172. 634 
South Australia 39,324 = 
Western Australia... 4,685 +1,815 on 
Tasmania 10,642 +6,049 16,691 
New Zealand 107,222 14,990 122,212 
* Information not available, + Figures for 1894. 
Business oF Post AND TELEGRAPH, 1895. 
Colony. plied. au Receipts. Expenditure. 
25 & 
Queensland 18,278, 87 1,055,615 234,693 295,065 
New South Wales 69,373,718 4,427,401 627,556 891,898 
Victoria ... *G2,526, 448 +2,331, 763 505,570 652,752 
South Australia. 15,288, 967 1,345,497 228,012 192,791 
Western Australia 9,070,800 $446,780 $58,084 177,459 
Tasmania... 5,894,708 190,277 64,537 61,972 
New Zealand 30,788,582 42,093,496 339,794 332,325 


* Figures for 1890, the last year of record. 


} Telegrams in transit not included. 
t Information not available for 1895; Figures for 1894. 
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GOVERNMENT Raitways, 1895. 


Colony. ee Receipts. | Fxpenditure. 

—— -| 

£ | £ 

Queensland .. is 2,379 1,048,634 608,709 
New South Wales _.. 2.531 2'820,417 | 1,551,888 
Victoria : 3,120 2,581,591 | 1,543,393 
*South Australia ... 722 953,972 | 564,593 
+Western Australia 1,152 538,004 266,868 
Tasmania 475 162,415 | 127,708 
New Zealand 2,014 1,183,041 | 751,368 

* Excluding Northern Territory. + Including Private Lines. 

ee ee =2 Snmppinc ENTERED AND CLEARED, 1895. 
ENTERED. CLEARED. 

Colony. = es Fn 
Queensland 4 584 469,710 634 502,195 
New South Wales 3,121 2,929,758 3,090 | 2,930,280 
Victoria ¥ 1,948 2,181,539 1,889 | 2,167,147 
South Australia. 1,106 1,483,440 1,110 | 1,496,203 
Western Australia *372 814,368 *349 764,185 
‘Tasmania 711 463,979 742 | 473,546 
New Zealand 611 672,951 597 | 648,946 


ba Fig sures: for 1894. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION, 1895, 


Queensland. ae ae Victoria. ee ee | | Tasmania. New Zealand. 
Leen Jae Vice | | 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Aeres. | Acres. Acres. 
299,278 1,348,600 *2,413,194 | +1,410,955 | 97,645 | 566,150 1,393,639 
* Under crop. + Under Wheat only. = 
PrIncrpAL Crops—AREA, 1895, 
Colony. | Wheat. Maize. Potatoes. Sugar. Hay. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres, 
Queensland ... 27,090 100,481 9,240 77,247 | 28,609 
New South Wales 596,684 211,104 24,722 32,927 | 319,296, 
Victoria : | 1,412,736 7,186 43,895 cee | 464, 482 
South Australia ; ... | 1,410,955 z= * * * 
Western Australia ... =| 23,241 23 668 63,804 
Tasmania 3 ee | 64,632 19,247 54,748 
New Zealand | 245,441 13, BREE | BLOB Y 257,301 
: * Statistics not ‘collected. ia ee 
PrincrpaL Crops—Propuce, 1895. 
Colony. Wheat. | Maize. | Potatoes, Sugar. Hay. 
a aoe ej es |- £ 
| Bushels. | Bushels. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Queensland , | 123,630 | 2,391,378 | 19,027 2 50,965 
New South Wales | 5,195,312 5,687,030 | 56,179 | 229,671 
Victoria... ee | 5,669,174 351,891 | 117,238 tee 390,861 
South Australia | 5,929,300 a BE ¢ a 
Western Australia 188,076 596 | 2,290 = 53,757 
Tasmania ... iP .. | 1,164,855 ao sl, 423 62,345 
New Zealand 5 | 6,843,763 | 611,200 207,011 140,084 


* Sugar off of 55,771 acres crushed. + Cane off of 14,393 acres crushed. 


¢ Statistics not collected, 
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_ Princiran Crors—Av. ERAGE YIELD, 1595. 


Colony. | Wheat. | Maize. Potatoes. | Sugar. Hay. 
| | | 
| ni aa Bushels. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Queensland | 4°56 | 23°80 2-06 1°55 aL 
New Scuth Wales | 870 | .27°00 2°30 +14°40 0°70 
Victoria .. 4 - 4°01 48°97 2°67 on 0°84 
South Australia Ao ze ae Ze 28 
Western Australia "| 809) 85°91 3°43 ne 0"84 
Tasmania | 18-01 er 4:23 | Aah 114 
New Zealand | 27°88 44°18 6°47 | aye 0°54 
| 
ie Tons of Sugar. + Tons of Cane. t Statistics not collected. 


Live Stock—Numper, 31st DEcEMBER, 1895. 


Colony. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

Queensland .. ee 202 468,743 6,822,401 | 19,856,959 100,747 
New South Wales... gad Bes 487,943 2,150,057 | 46,508,363 221,597 
“Vactoria a. nin one ie 431,547 1,833,900 | 13,180,943 337,588 
+South Australia ... a ee 201,484 675,284 | 7,325,003 88,153 
Western Australia... ace He 58,506 200,091 | 2995, 832 27,015 
Tasmania... Be Pes ais 31,580 162,801 1,523,846 70,142 
New Zealand 6 ee Ba 237,418 1,047,901 19,826,604 239,778 

Total Australasia... one 1,917,221 | 12,892,435 | 110,517,550 1,085,020 

* Figures for 1894 ; not collected for 1895, - Wigures for 1893 ; not since collected. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION DURING 1895, 


Colony. Gold. | Silver. Copper. Tin. Other. Total. 
b : = | aes 
£ Ss lees xs £ Le 
Queensland ats ... | 2,210,887 | 30,042 | 18,097) 68,133) 173,817 | 2,495,976 
New South Wales Pelsoloso20n me 642, 671 | 136,969 | 87,937 | 1,230,074 | 4,413,580 
Victoria ... a 23960, 144 7,600 | 210} 3,181] 119,640 | 3,090,725 
South Australia. ive 26,060 iia | 226,494) ... 361 252,915 
Western Australia ...| 879,748 | oe 12,952) 9,703 3) 902,406 
Tasmania ae s.. | 2125730 | 227,916 9,677 | 67,754 14,755 532,832 
New Zealand ... ... | 1,162,164.| 10,679 an ae 833,134 | 2,005,977 
Total Australasia... | 8,767,662 | 1,918,908 | 399,399 236,658 | 2,371,784 | 18,694,411 
\ 


Mrnerat Propuction, AGGREGATE TO END OF 1895, 


(Colony. Gold. Silver, Copper. Tin. Other. Total. 
Eg £ £ £ £ £ 
Queensland . | 36,955,118 | 629,553 | 1,987,074 | 4,325,771 | 2,006,886} 45,904,402 
New South Wales 42,326, ee 20,624,595 | 3,870,355 | 6,127,972 |33,067,797 106,017,307 
Victoria .. 240,620,228 | °820,823| 206,395 81737 565,798 | 242,900,981 
South Australia | 393,318]... (14,444 244 6,775,861 | 21,613,493 
Western Australia 3,031,230 one 166,716 5,8! 169,153 3) 439. 953 
Tasmania .. | 38,146,347 856,724 166,567 | 6, 128" 516 325,212 10,623,366 
New Zealand ... | 51,351,002) 171,263 17,866 13,235,498* 64,775,629 
Total Australasia |3877,828,831 |23,102,958 |20,859,217 |17,335,850 156,146,205 495,268,061 


* Including kauri gum. 
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Impvorts AND Exports, 1895. 
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| EXPORTS. 
Colony. | Imports. 5 es = = 
| Home. Other. Total. 
| £ £ £ £ 
Queensland .. Bs -| 5,349,007 8,865,938 116,662 8,952,600: 
New South Wales" ci 15,992,415 | 16,436,210 5,498,575 | 21,934,785 
Victoria ; .| 12,472,344 | 11,615,493 2,932,239 | 14,547, ee 
South Australia 5,680,880 | 3,712,439 3,640,303 as 352,742 
Western Australia 3,774,951 1,273,638 58,916 1,332,554 
Tasmania £06 1,094,457 1,305,160 67,903 1,373,063 
New Zealand 6,400,129 | 8,390, 153 160,071 8,550,224 
Total Australasia ... “| 50,764,183 | 51,599,031 | 12,474,669 | 64, oe) Oy 
Lanps ALreNATED, &C., TO END OF 1895. 
| 
| Neither 
<) a : In Process of : 
Colony. Alienated. Wirennions | A enstedner Total. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Queensland 12,453,840 1,757,755 413,626,485 427,838,080: 
New South Wales 24,566,945 20,328,637 158,952,418 198,848,000 
Victoria *93,071,743 a 33,174,017 56, 245,760 
South Australiat 7,706,539 657,566 234,880,695 243,244,800 
Western Australia 6,152,332 525,019 617,911,419 624,588,800 
Tasmania *4,711,074 = 12,066,526 16,777,600 
New Zealand 21,365,182 331,928 45,164,330 66,861,440 
Total Australasia ... | 100,027,655 23,600,905 | 1,510,775,920 | 1,634, 404,480 
| 
J J 
* Land in process of alienation included, 
Exclusive of Northern Territory, 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1895. 
REVENUE. 
Colony. = = = -| Expenditure. 
Taxation. Other. Total 
& & & £ 
Queensland .. we 1,509,968 2,051,749 3,561,717 3,374, 760 
New South Wales .. 2,566, 113 6,685,732 9,251,845 9,886,277 
Victoria ee aa8 | 2,712,313 3,999,839 6,712, 152 6,760,439. 
South Australia mel 777,077 1,776,433 2,553,910 2,487,008 
Western Australia be | 688,472 750,245 1,438,717 1,212,314 
Tasmania e 464,377 297,594 761,971 748,946, 
New Zealand 2,335,761 2,220, 254 4,556,015 | 4,370,481 
Total Australasia 11,054,081 | 17,781,846 | 28,535,927 | 28,840,225 
1 
Pusiic Dest, 31st DecemBER, 1895, 
New Sout me 3 Soutl | Wester PASS Ne 
Queensland. Nae Victoria. acces eae: Tasmania. | Fealaniae 
£ £ & £ £ £ | £ 
31,873,934 *57,881,189 | *47,636,211 | 22,556,025 | *4,736,572 3(92,770 | 43,050,780 
1 


* On 30th June, 1896, 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. 


BANKING, 1895. 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES. 

Colony. ey 7 ; 

Coin in Eat Total ne Tota 
Bullion. MANET Assets. Deposits. | yiapilities. 

£ ‘ £ | £ £ £ 
Queensland... 2,165,179 15,370,117 | 18,917,403 | 11,022,209 | 11,423,946 
New South Wales 7,516,281 35,707,151 | 45,622,330 | 30,629,257 | 32,037,052 
Victoria e 8,213,550 39,035,087 | 49,518,627 31,793,827 | 33,127,299 
South Australia 1,953,404 4,856,986 | b 436, O51 7,061,254 7,270,982 
Western Australia® ... 2,305,401 2,727,587 | 4,347,972 4,818,742 
Mae 764,259 2,380,367 | 3,35 3,201,276 | 3,309,598 
New Zealand .. 3,310,943 12,003,577 | 18,163,031 | 18,641,995 14,618,032 
Total Australasia... | 26,229,017 112,080,872 | 148,570,977 | 101,697,390 106,600,651 


* June Quarter, 1896. 


Savines Bank, 1895. 


; 7 Number | Amount to 

Coen: | of Depositors. Credit. 

| ES 

Queensland __... 56,421 | 2,286,810 
New South Wales Hy 202,802 | 8,073,575 
Victoria .. 4 338,480 7,316,129 
South Australia el 86,968 2,628,652 
Western Australia | 16,160 460,610 
Tasmania 29,220 648,083 
New Zealand 163,513 4,620,696 
Total Australasia 893,564 | 26,034,555 


TN) EX: 


a ig 
Page. 
A. Brandy, Quantity made 
Breweries, Number and Output 
Accumulation 218 | Bricks, Output, &e. .. : 
Administrations, Number and Amount 83 Buildings, Loan Expended on 
Agricultural— Building Societies, Number Be eistehe ed 
Farms ... sce 174 under Act 
Farms, Number and Area ... 176 | Butter 
Lands Purchased by Crown 178 
Products Exported a 169 
Products, Imports of... 139 
Agriculture = 124 Gs 
Alcohol— 
Consumption, Australasia ... 166 | Candles, Quantity made 
Consumption per Capita, Australasia 88 Capitals of Australia, Population and 
Aliens, Number and Proportion ..45, 46 Density . 
Alluvial Gold Won ibbt Cast of Live Stock, Available 
Antimony, Production .. 118 | Cattle— 


Area, Proportion each Colony, ‘Total 48 


Arrested, Education of Persons 89 
‘Arrivals— 

Australasia. 42 

Australasia, 1895 230 

From Australasia. 41 
Asiatics, other, Number and Propor- 

tion to Population .. 2 coo eal 
Artesian Bores 122 
Arrowroot, Production. 134 
B. 

Bananas, Acreage, Yield, Xc. 137 
Banks— 

Advances to Deposits 224 

Assets and Liabilities, Australasia, 

TWSHISy aon oes w= 234 
Assets, Series of Years ie ss. 222 
Coin and to Liabilities 224 
Deposits, Ten Years ... sits 223 
Liabilities, Series of Years ... .. 222 
Proportion Deposits to Liabilities 223 
Saving. Sce Savings Bank. 

Barley, Production 130 
Bastardy ... 56 
Beef, Frozen, &e., Produced . 146 
Beer— 
Consumption ae 166 
Consumption, Australasia 166 
Quantity made cae ital 
Bills of Sale, Amounts, Ten Years ... 228 


Birth Rate, Australasia 6BB aes 
Births ; ae “ae cog tH) 


Excess over Deaths... 59 
Males to Females, Twenty Years... 56 
Number of each Sex, Australasia, 
1895. con EY 
Number of Illegitimate 56 
Meee Registered, Twenty ‘Years 55 
Number to each Marriage 58 
Twins, &c., Number ... 57 
Biscuits, Output, &e. 1538 
Bismuth, Production 118 
Bores, ‘Artesian ... 122 


Boundaries Sea ae a pa if 


Annual Cast... 
Exported and Consumed 
Number son 
Number, Australasia, 1895 .. 
Slaughtered Be 
Cereals Cultivated 
Charitable Institutions .. 
Cheese 
Chinese— 
Number and Proportion to Popula- 
(HON hee He 6 : 
On Goldfields ... 
Cinnabar, Production ec 
Clearances, Foreign and Coastwise ... 
Coal, Production .. 
Cobalt, Production 
Conjugal Condition, Persons Married 
Constitution 
Convictions— 
Minor Offences, Australasia 3 
Supreme Courts, Number and Pro- 
portion 0 
Coffee, Production si 
Co-operative Selection ... 
Copper... 
Output since 1860 a of 
Production, Australasia, 1895 
Copyright A : 
Cotton, Production PA 
Country Lands Alienated 
Proportion to Total ... 
Criminal Cases, Proportion to Popula- 
tion, Australasia sis 
Crown Lands _.. 
Alienated, &c., Austr alasia.... 
In Process of Alienation 
Sold by Auction ‘ 
Crown Wealth, E stimate of 
Cultivation— 
Area 
Area, Australasia, 1895 
Per Capita 
Yurrency ... 
Customs— 
Per Head, Australasia 
Revenue, Ten Years ... 
Tariff 
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D. 
Deaths-— 
Children, Metropolitan, U pe and 
Rural 
From Zymotic ‘Causes 
Number and Proportion from Suicide 
Number and Rate _... 
Number each Sex, Australasia, 1895 
Proportion from Certain Causes 
Proportion of Infants, Australasia 
Proportion of, at various Ages 
Debt. See Public Debt. 
Defence— 
Cost per Head of Population 
Expenditure on, per Head . 
Expenditure on, per Head, 
tralasia : 
Expenditure on, , Series of Years 
Loan Expenditure on 
Strength of — . ae 
Strength of Reserve ... ae aa 
Deferred Payment, Crown Lands 
Selected é ie A ae 
Denominations— 
Proportion of each to Population ... 
Proportion of each to Population, 
Australasia ... ea 
Proportion to Total Marriages ; 
Density and Population, Chief Towns, 
Australasia ... 
Departure 
Australasia 
Australasia, 1895 
For Australasia 
Designs. 
Distilleries, Number and Production — 
District Court— 
Number of Cases, &c. 
Writs and Judgments, Six Years 
Divisions, Population, &e. — . ee 
Duty Collected, Principal Articles ... 


Aus- 


E. 


Education 
Cost per Scholar and per! Head of 
Population 5 
Of Persons Arrested . 
Electors, Number, &e. ... 
Ensilage, Tons made 
Entrances, Foreign and Coastwise 
Excise, Duties Payable 
Executions, Number and Offences 
Expenditure— 
Australasia, 1895 
Details of Series of Years 
From 1859 
From Loan. 
Per Head 
Per Head, Australasia : 
Per Head, Principal Items, Austral- 


See Loan Expenditure. 


asia 
Per Head, Principal ‘Ttems, Series 
of Years 
Proportion each Colony to Total 
Australasia ... nae is as 
Exports— 


At each Port ... 
Australasia, 1895 
Borderwise 


INDEX. 


Page. 
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Exports—continued ; 

Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne, 
Proportion én 

Countries, Proportion. to Total 

Countries W ee Value ... 

Duty Payable .. ; 

Home Produce 

Home Produce, and ‘Proportion to 
Total . : a8 

Home Produce, ‘Australasia 

Home Pee Frings Articles 

Of Gold e wes 2c 

Per Head 

Since 1860 : 

Value, and per Head, “Australasia _ 


F. 


| Factories of all kinds, Details 
| Farms, Size of 
| Fauna 


Fecundity of Marriage... 
Federation A 
Finance 
Flora 
Forestry ... 
Friendly Societies 
Funds, and Proportion i in each kind 
of Investment 
Number Lodges, Members, (vou ee 
Payments, Benefit, and Management 
Value of Benefits and Contribu- 
tions, &e. 2 me 
Fruit F 
Impor ted 


G. 


Gas, Output, &e. 
Gems, Production 
Gecgraphical Sketch 


| Geography 


Geology... 
Gold, ‘Exported . 
Exports of : 
Machinery Employed 
Production, Australasia, 1895 
Production, (Ova, 
Proportion Alluvial and Quartz 
Quartz per Miner... 
Sent to Victoria and New South 
Wales 
Won to Goldfield Population 
Goldtields— 
Output of Principal .. 
Population on ... 
Government 
Grain— 
Crops 
Imported ; 
Mills, Output, &e. 
Grapes, Production 
Grazing Farms ... = 
Grazing Farms, Number and Area ... 


| Grazing Homesteads 


Grazing Homesteads, Number and 


Area ... 


| Green Forage, Production 


H. 


Harbours and Ports 
Harbours and Rivers, Loan Expendi- 
ture on 5 

Hay— 
Acreage, Australasia, 1895 ... 
‘Acreage Yield, Australasia, 1895 .. 
Crops, Production... we 
Produce, Australasia, 1895 .. 

Hides, &c., Exported 

History ; 

Homes, Persons Relieved, and Cost... 

Horses-- 
Number.. : 
Number, Australasia, 1895 ... 
Proportion, to Cattle. : 

Hospitals, Persons Relieved and Cost 


1 


Ice, Output, Xe. . 
Mlegitimate— 
Births 
Births, Proportion, Australasia... 
Births, Proportion, Colony and 
Brisbane ae ae a 
Immigration— 
Excess : 
Loan Expenditure on 
Imports— 
At Each Port ... 
Australasia, 1895 
Borderwise A 
Brisbane, Sydney, and 1 Melbourne, 
Proportion aS 
Country of Origin... 
Countries, Proportion to Total 
Countries whence, Value 
Of Agricultural Products 
Per Head 
Principal Article s, Quantities 
Principal Articles, Value 
Re-exported, Australasia 
Since 1860 ; 
Value, and per ‘Head, Australasia 
Industrial Schools— 
Ages of Inmates 
Causes of Detention ... 
Nationality of Inmates 
Number of Inmates, &e. . 
Infant Mortality, True, and Rate, 
Australasia ... 
Infants, Proportion to ‘Total ‘Popula- 
tion, Australasia ee ao 
Insane— 
Number in Asylum, &c. 
Number and py apopdon to ‘Popula- 
tion 
Insolvency, 
Assets, &e. ... 
Instruction, Expenditure on— 
Per Head ss 
Per Head, Australasia 
Series of Years : 
Intercommunication 
Interest on Debt— 
Average Rate ... 
Average Rate, Austra alasia . 
Charge per Head cs 
Charge per Head, Australasia 


Number, Liability, 


INDEX. 
Page. {| 
Interest on Debt—continued : 
: Per Head 
6 Per Head, Australasia 
- «Proportion to Revenue a 
217 Proportion to Revenue, Australasia 
93 Series of Years : - 
pees Intestacy, Number of Bstates 
2 | Tron Ore as 
136 Islands 
aa Trrigation ... 
14 | 
70 | a] 
| 
| Jams, &¢., Output, &e. 
143 | Justice B08 Re 
70 
| alive 
| Land— 
| Alienated, &c., Australasia, 1895 ... 
153 | Area and Proportion to pre 
under Real Property Act.. : 
56 | Area Cultivated ‘ 
56 | Transfer 
| Lead, Output 
57 | Leather, Quantity made 
| Letters, Number, Australasia, , 1895. 
41 | Liens on Growing Crops, Number and 
217 || Amount é ee 
| Lighthouses, Loan Expenditure Ones: 
163 | Liquidation, Number, Pee 
2a | Assets, &c. 
164 | Liquor, Consumption 
| Live Stock— 
164 Exported 
162 Exported and Consumed 
161 Number : 
160 Number, Australasia, 1895... 
139 Number per Square Mile and per 
157 Head 
165 Number to Area and Population, 
165 Australasia ... ee a co 
159 | Loan Expenditure— 
156, Details, Five Years ... 
158 Twenty Years fe sae 
Loans, Public. Sce Public Loans. 
72 Loans to Local Bodies from Loan 
72 | Local— 
73 Bodies, Loans to 
72 Government 
Wealth, Estimate 
60 Lunatic Asylums 
61 
M. 
fal 
Machinery on Goldfields 
64 Maize— 
Acreage and Production 
84 Acreage, Australasia, 1895 ... : 
Acreage and Production, Ten Years 
211 Average Yield, Australasia, 1895 
212 Average Yield, Queensland a and New 
210 South Wales ee 
93 Produce, Australasia, ‘1895 . 
| Manganese, Production 
214 | Manufactories of all kinds, Details .. 
214 Marksmen, Proportion Signing Mar- 
214 riage Register fon : 
214 Marriageable Males 


158 
82 
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INDEX, 
Tage. 
Marriage Rate, Australasian Colonies 52 | Population—continued : 


Marriages— 
Australasia, 1895 = 
Conjugal Condition, Husbands and 
Wives 
Mean Age, Husbands and Wives. 
Number and Rate 
Proportion of Denomination 
Mean Population— 
Australasia, 1895 
Series of Years 
Meat— 
Exported 
Frozen and Produced _ 
Mercury. See Cinnabar 
Mineral Lands Acts 
Mineral Production, Australasia, 1895 
Mineral Products 8 Exported 
Minerals 
Oticrae. 
Other Machinery Employed 
Money Orders _... 
Issued and Paid ; 
Mortgages on Wool and Live ‘Stock, 
Amount 3 
Mutton, Frozen, &e. : Produced 


= 


N. 


Natural Increase 
Proportion to Total Increase. 


O. 


Oats, Production 
Opals, Production 
Oranges, Acreage, Yield, &e.. 
Orphan ’Asylums— 
Cost, &c. = 
Inspections, ke. eee 
Number of Inmates ... 
Out-door Relief, Expenditure o on 


iP 


Pastoral Industry oe 
Pastoral Products Exported a 
Pastoral Runs, Number, Area, &c. 
Patents .. 
Petty Debts Court, Number Cases, &e. 
Petty Sessions, Offences eee 
Physical Features 
Pigs— 
Number 
Number, Australasia, 1895 . 
Pineapples, Acreage, Yield, &e. 
Police— 
Number and Proportion to ete 
tion, Australasia 
Number, Australasia, Five Years .. 
Strength of Force 
Polynesians, Number and Proportion 
to Population 
Population 
And Density, Chief Towns, ‘Austral- 
asian, Se. : 
Australasia, Proportion of . 
Estimated, "Australasia, 1895. 
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Increase, Australasia 
Mean, Australasia, 1895 
Mean, Series of Years 
Number and Proportion, Aliens 
Of Great Divisions 
On Gold Fields 
Proportion each Colony, Total : 
Proportion, Nationality each Colony 
Proportion, Sex each poms 
Ports and Harbours : 
Postal— 
Business, Australasia, 1895... 
Letters per Head, Australasia 
Number Letters, &c. ... ; 
Post and Telegraph— 
Expenditure per Head 
Expenditure per Head, Australasia 
Expenditure Series of Years 
Loss and Profit each Colony 
Revenue and Expenditure ... 
Revenue per Head, Australasia 
Post Office fe 
Potatoes— 
Acreage, Australasia, 1895 ... 
Average Yield, pers 1895 . 
Production ie 
Produce, Australasia, 1895 - 
Pottery, Output, &e. .. 
Preserving and Freezing g Works, Out- 
put : ee 
Prisons 
Prisoners— 
Number and Proportion = 
Proportion of each Nationality 
Sentences, Number and Proportion 
Private Wealth. See Wealth. 
Probates, Number and Amount 
Production 
Public Debt— 
Amount.. 
Australasia, 1895 is 
Details of Floating ate 
Per Head 
Per Head, Australasia F 
Where Held, Nature of Issue, and 
Interest Rate 
Public Loan, Details Last st Loan, Five 
Colonies 


Q. 


Quarries, Output, &e. .. 
Quartz, Gold— 

Per Miner 

Won 


R. 


Railways ... 

Australasia, 1895 ’ 

Capital Cost and Expenditure, Aus- 
tralasia 

Expenditure per ‘Head 

Expenditure per Head, Australasia 

Expenditure, Series of Years : 

Gauge and ee ae a Austra- 
lasia : 


153 


a: 
111 


96 
231 
100 
211 


312 
210 


98 
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Page. 
Railways—continued : 
Length. Train eee and Av ees 
Ten Years : 101 
Loan Expenditure on 217 
Mileage to Area, Australasia ; On 
Net Profit and Return on Capital... 100 
Net Profits per Train Mile, Austra- 
lasia ... 101 
Population to Mileage, Australasia 97 
Private, Australasia ... EA 98 
Revenue for Ten Years 5 182 
Revenue per Head, Australasia 209 
Rainfall of Brisbane _... es 2 
Real Property Office, Transactions ... 81 
Reception Houses, Number under 
Treatment, cee 71 
Re Exports, Australasia 159 
Reformatories. See Industrial Schools. 
Refuges, Persons Assisted and Cost... 70 
Religion 65 
Revenue, Australasia 209 
Australasia, 1895 ee Be 233 
Chief Sources, Ten Years ... 182 
From 1859 - mae 179 
Per Head es 181 
Per Head, Australasia 181 
Per Head of each Sources, ‘Austral- 
asia. 209 
Proportion each Colony to Total 
Amount : te 182 
Proportion to Debt ... poo alle 
Proportion to Debt, Australasia ... 214 
Rice, Production 380 
Rivers 9 
Roads, Bridges, ‘ke. ‘ Loan Expendi- 
ture on 217 
Rope, Output, &e. 153 
Rye, Production.. 130 
Ss. 
Savings Bank— 
Australasia, 1895 F 234 
Depositors to Population, and De- 
posit per Head fe te .. 225 
Stock Act, Issues Under : 213 
Sawmills, Number and Output 152 
Scholars— 
Census, Number and Average School 
Attendance ... 67 
Proportion to each Teacher, “Austra- 
lasia 68 
Scholarships, Number and Conditions 69 
Schools— 
Average Attendance and Proportion 
to Possible Attendance 68 
Average ge viendene’; Australasia, ; 
1895 ; ae F soy 2) 
Seaports ... ; 10 
Selections, } Number, Area, ke 176 
Sentences or Crime, Number 90 
Sheep— 
Annual Cast... 145 
Exported aud Consumed 145 
Number.. 141 
Number, Ansiralasia, 1895... ‘ 232 
Slaughtered ... G0 = 145-6 
Shipping— 
aaa and Foreign ... ae 93 
Entered and Cleared ... Fed 93 


Page. 
Shipping—continued : 
Number and Tons, Australasia, 1895 231 
Number and Tons, Foreign and 


Coastwise . ne Hee SEI 
Trade Value of each Ton ... Boye ie 
Tonnage, Australasia we cea coe 

Silver— 
&e., Exported .. ae See Ae, ales) 
Mining Fields .. Pits) 
Production, Australasia, 1895 Sop 2B 
Returns, each Field . Fee eke: 
Return, Ten Years... ay eee ALE 
Size of Colony, Comparative ... a ib 
Soap, Quantity made... aC oa toll 
Social Statistics ... 2 son, Aes) 
Soda Crystals, Quantity made. ae LOM 
Spirits— 
Consumption ... ae va LOG 
Consumption, Australasia ... .. 166 
Quantity made 150 
State Schools, Number of Teachers 

and Scholars ae us sen POL 
Steamers Registered... fen nos 9 NS) 
Sugar— 

Acreage, Australasia, 1895 ... noe BL 
Acreage, &e., Ten Years... 133 
Average Yield, Australasia, 1895... 282 
Average Y ield’since 1881... aioe alo 

Exported 169 
Factories, Number and Production 149 
Produce, “Australasia, 1895 ... per aoa 
Production es 132 

Suicide, Number and ‘Proportion to 

Total Deaths ae ties soo (OE: 

Supreme Court— 
Number of Cases, &e. to) wees 
Writs and Judgments, Six Years... 83 
dtr 
Tallow Exported wa 169 
Tanneries, Number and ‘Output vce 15 
Tariff Sue i Te oh .. 184 
Taxation— 
Australasia ... ra a ... 209 
Australasia, 1895 ae eo0 wa 200 
Direct ... : ie aa me 83 
For Ten Years” 600 Bc Joa alte 
Indirect pec deis} 
Percentage to Total Revenue po JUS! 
Per Head, Australasia a .-- 209) 
Tea— 
Consumption ... ie sel GK 
Consumption, Australasia ... oeelos: 
Consumption per Head, Various 

Countries... saa aa see LOT 

Telegrams— 
Number, Australasia, 1895 . sn 200) 
Per Head, Australasia oe ae LOD 
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